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MPACT OF WAR ON” ‘SOME ‘COMMUNITIE 
evi THE SOUTHWEST* 


= 


has as hit all cot communities but the —" differs with size. Smaller c om 
oa ‘munities are most sev everely depleted of able bodied men, of doctors, nurses, = 
business : services. Larger communities gain in members, high wages, excitement, — 
n-fare of drives, church support, _and civilian” defense organization High» 
hools in larger communities suffer the greatest losses i in pupils; but all schools” 
n small communities are depleted of ablest teachers. Esprit de corps is high 
in larger communities, but. the will to win the war is most intense int 


enters of local importance a a re being studied 
with respect to their location, size, 

in the Southwest This rendered for transportation 

| rather general task was narrowed down to a munication, banking, elementary and second- _ 

notation of certain changes i in Arizona rural = education and organized religion. More’ ae 

life since December 7, 1941, as observed in re 

selected communities, While war has accentu included. This information, together 

ated rather than initiated many changes, no with accessible data on irrigation, mining and — 

efiort was made to sharply distinguish those ranching has made it possible to set up a 

already under r way in December 1941, from — classification of communities under the fol- 

those of more recent origin. ‘The hypothesis lowing categories: small irrigated farming, 

for this study is that some changes appear in large irrigated farming, corporation irrigated 

all communities but vary in their extent with _ farming, cattle ranching, small mining — 

the size of the community, being more or less _ mining, lumbering, and urban retail- -whole- cs 

| marked as one p passes from the sn smaller information has been useful 

the larger communities. Other changes seem selecting communities for the special purpose — a 

to reach into the larger and more urban of observing the impact of the war upon com- 

communities, passing impact upon munities, large and small, throughout the 

communities with little or no im Southwest. "Selected communities “rom the 


Communities a great deal as to the 


* Prepared for the Thirty-seventh Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Sociological Society, December, _ tion composition. Even in =e latter part of of 
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purposes of a long time project on the 


wer away rom ‘Arizona communities ‘hit: "groups are furn hing 


he ‘small ‘irrigated | farming and range com- Pes workers to aircraft and other war 


4 


tempo 
munities hard than the large’ mining and and factories. ‘comm 

3 retail-wholesal urban centers. The move- The incoming of factory workers * ties, s 

ment, moreover, during those months was civ vilians accompanying the armed | forces has tailed. 

eae - total, in that the net effect t upon the « entire "meant the addition of families to communi-— of wa 

| _ State was a loss in working population, ‘part — _ ties and of children to the schools. The net JJ {aster 

of which went to the Pacific coast to work | “effect has been to increase the enrollment of Sparta 

aircraft factories and part to training elementary schools in the larger communities forces, 


camps, both east and west. This movement but not of the high ‘schools. “The pull of the 


from the state took men in unequal pro-— uniform and | of well paid jobs continues to teacher 
portions, the smaller farming and ranching deplete the ranks of high school pupils. dying 


communities losing most heavily. _ Communities, again, , differ ‘roughly i in cor- farmin 
After the declaration of war, camps, air- respondence with size with respect to the 
- fields and new industries and munition de- of war industries and other employment Jf -gamm 
_ pots constructed in different parts of Arizona - ‘upon young people of high school age. In commu 
brought back many workers who had gone to smaller communities the school staff has been 7 -ranchir 
a the coast, and attracted additional workers — able to increase the amount of personal super- holding 
from” east and west. flow of men vision and contact with pupils. This has been replace 


Arizona industries old and new was accen- done with the intent of filling in large gaps remote 

tuated by the ‘return of men to the copper in school activities such as intercommunity commu 

mines, , earlier drafted into the armed forces; competitive football and basketball. More Larg 

while the location and construction of bases, < social evenings are being ‘slated and ‘more many ¢ 

r camps, and training centers within the bor- teacher Supervision of intra-mural al contests an atte 
4 ders of the state greatly increased the popu- has been n necessary. The difficulties attendant over th 
‘ = of armed men. Some rural communi- to this kind of change in activities appear 4 some cc 
} ties, within short or fair distances of oe oom with the size of community. This is resurrec 
r _ factories, gained a new population of indus- due in part to the distracting | influences of HB enacted 
i Hi, trial workers, while civilians attached in one —war- time activities which not only y reach the ofa le 
sway or another to the military establish- | - pupils but seriously disturb the parents and J parents 
f Be oe! ments added to the numbers of people w who a upset their home life. More directly, however, much b 
were new to Arizona communities. Urban | the lure of wages and the many opportunities they fea 


‘communities, large mining communities, and _ for employment in large communities have note th 


some large rural communities had their total drawn young people from school into jobs. "munities 

populations greatly increased—the earlier The high schools of urban large rural codes o 

_ losses of men being more than a communities have suffered most in the loss J with: the 

_ incoming war industry workers and men in of older pupils to war factories and other § munity. 

4 
uniform. On the other hand smaller farming employment. 
and ranching communities, already being is noteworthy that significant changs life for 


a rapidly stripped of large proportions of their — ar taking place in the age and sex composi- Jf 

bee able bodied workers, continued to supply tion of the teaching personnel. Younger male | a sterne 
z men to the draft and to war industries. F ew teachers are becoming very scarce and many than he 

+ if any of ‘the 1 new comers were located within > younger female teachers are _ marrying or time. Tl 

their borders. _ Thus, , while the large com- moving to industrial centers to obtain more control f 


if ‘munities lost ‘many and regained more, the remunerative- employment. Older women, discipling 
small communities lost men once and for all. trained one or ‘two decades: ago, and long in the lar 

Obviously, this change in population com- since se separated f from teaching g experience, are Smalie 
a - position has largely to do with men aged 20° being used as” replacements. Problems of J cerned al 

I : to 38 in so far as the armed forces are con- leadership, especially for the | older be boys, are ly becaus 

and with men in the vigorous us years ‘intensified. This structural change in the reliance t 

of life as a supply of unskilled labor. All age population of not only folkways, 


Uy 
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IMPACT OF W WAR ON IN SOME COMMUNITIE ) 

the classroom work of the school but also the a ‘ing the behavior of their young iii Then, 

tempo of activities which reach out into the too, the mother in the rural family nee 

community. _Accustomed competitive activi- — to be occupied with the care of the house, 

ties, such as inter-school athletics, are cur-— preparation of food, the -cultivatio 
tailed a ata time when youth is under th the = garden, the tending of chickens , and keeping 
| of war conditions| and keyed to require a _ the family clothing clean a and in good repair. ag . 
faster pace in social life while anticipating the | These things she does anyway, and war time 
Spartan demands of service in the armed normally adds more of. the same kind of | 
forces, and, just at ‘this time youth is being — ‘Tesponsibility, to be ‘sure, but it does not 
deprived of many of its active younger — shift her activities as drastically a as. factory 
teachers. ‘This: change ‘seriously affects out- _ employment does for the average city woman. 

lying rural communities and larger irrigated — In cities, unless great care is “taken to con-_ 
farming communities, each of which 1 usually tinue t the lines: of parental contact with off- 


maintains a 1 high school and one or more spring, , employ ment outside the home onl 

grammar schools. Mining ‘mother, as w well a as father, 


ranching communities, ‘greatly. Difficulties of influences. 
holding the better teachers and of “obtaining — Percentages of absence from. schoo! j in some 
replacements appear to increase with the © larger” rural communities and in cities are_ 


remoteness and the decreasing size ot “significantly larger than they were a year ago. 


community. Problems of minor delinquencies and absence 
_ Large rural jae city communities are in from school loom large in the face of teach- 
many cases turning to curfew regulations in ers an and parents. The pull of the dollar along — 
an attempt to impose ‘more rigid direction with the tom-toms of drives and appeals are — 
over the behavior of youth of school age. ‘In __ but the beginning of many claims that first 
some communities old regulations are being draw the attention of parents from their 
e responsibilities. As emotions are in a 
enacted On the whole, the overt evidences 5 repeatedly stirred by outside appeals to do 
of a let-down in behavior are meagre . but the unaccustomed and apparently dramatic 
parents and authorities uneasy, not so things, and as new desires are stimulated 
much because of what they know as what i§ more than. usual amount of ready cash to 
they fear. On the other h hand, it is worthy of be spent, standards of traditional responsi-_ 
note that | some young people in these com- _ bility are lowered. Suddenly these have come 
munities sense the need for personal wotking to appear prosaic and out-of-step - with the 
codes of conduct that will be in harmony times. It is not difficult to find cases in which 
with the organized will of the larger com- _ teachers, wrestling with an alarming record — 
| menity, ‘Their influence lies in the of absences, lower grades, and evidences 
of a self- ~determining, self-directing way ¢ of 
life for youth. Many a young man (and en found that the parents’ give lip | service 
young woman, for that matter): has imposed | ? to education, and t that when pressed on the | 
a sterner schedule of action upon himself ‘matter of cleser home co- -operation, they take 
than he has ever thought of doing in peace refuge i in the fact | that their children can get 
time. These e external regulations to impose at good “wages, whether or not they 
control from without, and evidences of self- have education. easy way of 
discipline appear side by side among youth — 4 
in the larger rural communities and the cities. children leave school, th 
Smaller communities are not so much con- out on their own. 
about paguinting hours, perhaps large- Marriages, y among young peo- 
s&s of high school age, have increased i in num- ~— 
of abe than large communities upon beliefs, 
folkways, customs, and traditions in direct- 0 
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against anticipated | profits, s salaries and 
wages, ‘which play a more important part in 
= Ogi vel a ditions regarding the accumulation of some the economic life of the population in larger 

iy property before setting up a household. High _ communities. Without question, the exhorta- 

wages and war industry employment -doubt- tions of Mormon leaders “greatly influence 
3 have some bearing on the increases in _ their people, many of whom are | settled j in 


the total numbers of marriages and especially small farming communities, But in ‘compar. 
Bhi Ae among youth under 21 years of age in the z ing large and small communities within the HJ jabore 
ay larger communities. Then, too, the close prox. Mormon constituency, it seems evident that t held } 
of men in ‘uniform has stimulated in- those in larger communities see more ad- ‘ters n 
creases in cities and some larger rural com- vantage in certain kinds of debt than those “specia 
" a | _ munities. This condition has contributed to i in smaller communities, and hence seem more appre 
the shortages of housing. facilities, the acute- reluctant to follow the advice ¢ of their leaders. a whe 
A p ness of these shortages roughly increasing — _ War wages and i income taxes tie together i in Apr 
it iG ty a the size of the community. This i increase bs the mind of the ‘small man. With all of the of hig! 
marriages seems likely to make for some official talk about every one helping to pay constie 
uy fe Pe _ increase in the divorce rate, the ‘relation | to for this war, the small man who has paid one pé 
size of community being similar that of property taxes 1 regularly through many to lars 
the number of marriages. «years, sales taxes as others do, ; and, more Thee 
‘a Business men in large rural communities recently, income taxes, believes that the in- doubt) 
2 i ie - and in cities report the largest total volume come tax collectors are missing a very large peers 
i _ of sales (in dollars) in the history of their share of the excessively high wages taken by | 7 -tributia 


‘communities. However, the restrictions labor during the past year. He thinks that Likewi 
and other goods for the civilian popula- operates as a double menace to stabiliza- J import 
tion are reaching the larger places, oe of prices. He sees the unions taking J - _ Asso 


- first stripped the shelves of small town stores. their slice of these wages to fill their coffers, 7 the len 
Probably the peak of volume of sales has s to force wages stili higher. He sees the unions Blower 1 
passed for the towns and cities, the imposi- escaping: taxation. Also, he sees the remainder § ties, W 
‘= tion of ‘Tationing in the control of all staple (of the high wage being spent thus to force & dawn 


supplies already 


being under way. = +—supward the level of the cost of living. Late HH ated w 
ion, y December a “bull-dozer operator,” for- IR compar 
on, home gardens, cembe Op ‘gl compar 

an poultry at and eve possibly cows, have become ~ merly a senior in a large town high school, higher 

quite general i in the larger | towns and may be home for Christmas. One evening he munitie 

__ found in Class A residence districts in the borrowed ‘money from an acquaintance to 4 arg 

eer ) buy a package of Bull Durham. He had 
cities. Some gaps in family provisions will uy a package of Bu urham. He ha an 

isi oa — be filled. Similar activities on commer- _ drawn | pay through 1942 for 1000 hours of irrigate 
Irrigat 


cial farms will doubtless increase. Subsistence work at 75. per hour. ~The small man’s concern 


farming will continue for many with surplus — practical question is: “How can the govert- garding 
#3 ment collect his income tax when he can't TF sonal | 
even pay for tobacco?” Then he adds, “But enterpri 
— Money to pay old debts is now forthcom- 4 every one of us who made $1700 last year HR concern 
_ ing. The intent to get 9 of debt is appar- "pays income tax on top p of the property taxes 7 living, a 
ently strongest in small agricultural com- we have always paid.” Involved arguments Bad dition 
oe a 3 munities in which the smaller farming and about who pays the taxes on small properties ‘Official ¢ 


ae 
family labor being used on nearby commer- 


cial farms or in factories. 


unl costs of ] 

‘they are 

the mar 
discussions of this occur in communi: They are 
s are rather remote from the high divided 


| 
"sons 
| 
| 
if 
= 


J sons who do not stand to lose or gain from ie ions in ain a food that nee have a 
high payrolls. _ Moreover, there is a pretty — produced in 1942, as | well as essential fibers. Be 
ess uber 

grasp of the need to tie high produc- resulting lower morale among ‘them 
_tivity to high ‘wages if the war effort is to fects large | communities and nearby cities. es 


“meet expectations. Also, farmers know from 4 Closing of service stations and small stores, hi 


mn | - experience that high wages must generally be while now observable in cities, _ began to be 

ar | _accompanied by high capital investment per — evident in small Temote communities by the 
"laborer if the level of productivity is be midyear of 1942. Probably the size of busi- 
hat 


Ee held high, Workers in larger industrial cen- mess, bore some relationship to the fact of 
ad- | ters must base their experiences more ‘upon survival, as well as the size of the community — 
ose & "specialization, hence achieve little general — in which these enterprises were located. Dis 
ore | Fer of the process of production as tance from distributing centers as well as _ 
of of order increased the difficulties of small 
"Apparently "associated with the | spending businessmen in outlying towns especially 
- of high wages is the fact that the per capita after the rationing of gasoline. nets 4 
ay consumption of alcoholic liquors increases as of younger physicians, dentists, and 
passes from small ‘ing communities is noticeable everywhere. Replace- 
rger es. ments of these persons from higher age levels 
‘The age composition of the population is fail to meet the strenuous requirements of Be, 
doubtless also” an impotrant factor in this small mining and remote farming ‘communi- 
rge HF matter, as is also the efficiency of the dis- ties. Also, one of the greatest losses to t 
‘tributing services of the liquor industry. smaller communities comes through the ct 
Likewise, the ‘shorter week in cities es may | be _ tailment of services in the larger rural centers . 
‘important. and in cities, ‘Normally the people of the 
ing & iy Associated with the size of community is _ smaller communities look to the county seats 
ers, . the length of the work | day. Longer hours at and n nearby cities for specialized services 
ons & lower pay are found in the small communi- | such a as surgery and hospitalization. With 
der J ties, while in city centers are found the gas ra rationing the difficulties are increased 
re shortest days and highest pay. When _ although more than usual ability to pay now 
ated with equal quantities of capital and _ makes the demand for services great. The 
for comparable management, this points larger mining and 
ool, higher productivity per man in small com- suffer less in the curtailment of professional 
services because of the special provision of 
Large farmers, who medical. and hospital care for employees i 
had an important element in many of the large the larger s sawmills and mines. Ranching com- 


irrigated farming communities, are definitely m munities" ‘suffer as s 
concerned about governmental rulings re- communities. 


garding commodity prices, wage rates Some reorganization of activities 
sonal labor, and other subjects affecting their — clubs and agencies is” taking place in the 


But enterprises. Like the small man, they are also larger" rural communities. Civilian defense, 
rear concerned about high wages, high costs of Juncheon clubs, and chambers of commerce 
Xt @ living, and the incidence of i income taxes. In are fitting their schedules of meetings to the 
“ addition, they are exceedingly ‘sensitive to demands of reduced automobile travel. These 


‘He H® official as w ell as priv ate accusations that organizations, often officered by a small num- 
n 1S MM place or attempt | to place blame for rileg ber of individuals and with overlapping m mem- 


hey costs of living upon the he farmer. ¢ On the e whole, ae berships, _ arrange meetings to fall on the 
ws Pid are successful operators, accustomed to same day. Lunch time is given over to the 
istic club, ‘after which civilian defense 


per clubs and agencies heir activi- 


ang 
ger 
nce 
— 
: 
an’s 
an't 
— 
divided responsibility, and interdepartmental commerce the next week. Practically all as 
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fort. quate, than small communities ¢ can an afford. LAs 


= to the nature of personal interest in matters 
~ religious and as to convictions that control 


a jars, as serv ved their personal conduct, that is another matter, “the ‘comn 

_ The community's s interest in the schooling ‘ content of which lies" outside the scope of ident 

during depression years | by the realization Other changes, to which space cannot here While 

that these children often lacked food and be given, include changes in the means of deal 

were on this account unable to make much’ a transportation and travel, changes in hous. J to be 

| _ progress in the classroom. The hot school zi ing facilities, changes in local attitudes to. IE other 
lunch became project in many a ‘school, organized labor and governmental rela- large 
| ae "elementary and high, small and large. W - tions to labor, and changes in the work and ti 
project on a self-supporting _ habits of the population. and b 
a basis in many schools. Where in one elemen- Civilian defense activities have brought J moral 

tary school some 350 children took hot lunch forward a rather sharp contrast between teality 


in 1935 and 1936 with some 150 in need, large and small communities. The large rural] munit 
today about hot lunch with only and city communities have given a great deal 
io and then child needing assistance, time and attention to the organization of and m 


a what with practically full employment and first aid, fire protection, police protection, small | 
ready cash to pay with. order to meet emergencies. But here turn o 


% _ Evidences of increased interest in religion — became evident the importance of numbers, # men n 
rics a. during the past year vary consideraby from equipment, and size in the matter of organ- J Also, | 

to. community, Small irrigated ized effort. W hile large | communities, both -telegra 


farming communities, where largely Mormon, farming and mining, took hold of the idea to the 
“report increased financial support with went ahead, the small farming, ranching “relative 
-tendance maintained at customary levels. and mining communities were more informal, casualt 

These: communities have kept the level of “Tes aggressive, and in some ways less in- in the : 

church participation rather high throughout __ terested. To | them much of the program was ‘a Sup} 


years of depression and recovery so that Superficial. will to 


-markable increases in church attendance and dling community organization, contributed for this 
financial | support. Th 
normal expectations as to” what might be of the ‘machinery that had been set up from 
a expected of i increased population. . Looking ~ overhead and fitted it together into a work- 


increased interest is registered in terms of By midyear "1942 several of “Arizona's 20 to 
i art, dollars and cents more than in “attendance larger mining and rural communities decided Most c¢ 
_ increases. Small communities, not Mormon, that they must put some initiative into the and ine 
i i ° pe report | some increases in attendance | as well _ program of defense organization. The mis- out t fro 
s in financial | support, usually from previous cellaneous dabbling of overhead: agencies, centage 
levels. Large irrigated farming communi- failure | to allocate responsibility, and the col 
_ ties and city communities report rather eral ineptitude of linear procedures in han- “war ine 


seem to go — this action. These communities took hold other re 
¢ ban tha 
Thus 


upon small ri rural, large rural, and urban ing local organization, with a definite alloca that as 
communities, attendance and d money received tion of responsibility local _ leaders without 
have increased in urban Thus the” civilian setup wa was made oe (o 
community with respect to --versally 
on, and first rease 

_ intermediate ‘size. would that these "pend 

- differences, roughly corresponding to the size  aihough ‘eadne in their part in civilian pendent 
are St ination that defense, it is evident. that the smaller com: human | 
munities are not last in their demand for any re nei, 

= of the y 


aggressive all- out war effort. The will to 
= through with it seems to depend not so so mu 


ta war-t 
is 
+ 
—lc ol plentiful, and equipment more 


f morale. There is much shadow as well oda 


- : ‘munities that one finds the clearest evidence - men of their own blood in the line of | bat 
Z of an unbending will to win. Old men, fathers tle, and the basic determination that this 
mothers, wives and sweethearts in these price shall not be paid ir in vain. 
= small places live only for the day of the re- _It is believed that an unmeasured element 


IMP, ACT. OF WAR SOME COMMUNITIES 


ine co more or less colorful. adjuncts | to 


blood of their 
In conclusion it ‘seems clear that war has — 


identifies ' with the American way 0 of | life, od retarded others. The impact upon small and 
upon the price he is paying to preserve it. large communities is strikingly different. 
While communities are doing a ‘great bn. concentration in and around war 


to be seen in the increased use of rallies sand wages high and morale 
~ other demonstrations, they also contain many _ Showy events indicative of esprit de corps are 
3 large war industries which mean fat purses _ deceptive. They often disguise a more or less" 
‘ma time out to spend the extra cash. Parades za spongy organization of the will to win. 
and bond sales add to the appearance of high og Mightier than size and high wages must be BA 
iN seen the crucial importance of the price | that Bix ite 
reality in these things. It is in the small com- _ is being paid by persons and families in terms er — 


turn of their men and they know that their of strength i in the war effort would have been ae 
men must win before they can come home. yet be won in the scattering of 
| Also, in the small communities, the official ee of workers back into more remote | ee ir 
‘telegram of notification comes home not only areas to work in small factories as well as on “' ae 
to the next of kin, but is shared by other farms, bringing them closer to the: realities 
telatives and neighbors. The impact of the of the cost of war and | removing them from 4 


casualty list | is more e direct and the of f political and 


20 to 8 years in ype communities are ‘the eo war “would be reduced; the closing of” 
most completely combed out. Both volunteers i small business halted; the distribution - of 


and inducted males of military age have gone > ‘professional persons and services equalized; 


out from smaller communities in larger per- the co: costs of formal enforcements and regula- 
centages ofa all such men available than from tion reduced ; and _Tegulation from above Pe a 


city communities. Deferment for city men in more ‘sanely and critically accepted and en- 
war industry employ ment accounts in part - ured as a condition of victory. The training 
for this but it seems true that deferment for of yo outh would take precedence ov er high | 
other reasons appears more e frequently in ur- pay, a short day and drink. . Costs of w ar 72 
ban than rural communities. Production would be reduced. Total govern- =, 


‘itself. upon n the pial weighing a whole, The de 
without regard to individual financial a advan- tails of needed regulation we ould be accepted 
tage (or political) a; appears to be most uni- after deliberate and | well measured discu 
versally evident as the size of community sion and evaluation. America would stand a 
decreases. This is not and seems not to de- pe better chance of 1 winning the war at home, — 
pend ‘upon esprit de corps. It ‘is rather with well- -knit communities i in control rather 
pendent upon the informal organization of than 1 pressure” groups. America. might ‘then 
human endeavor that characterizes families — deepen and enrich the soil in which the roots ; 


and neighborhoods. It is the putting forth — of democracy are re nourished, while re retaining 
of the will to bring to a successful end | the a the central strength of a arepublic. = oem. 


‘that perdi of the utter need to win ‘this v war 
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THE OCCUPATIONAL AD JUSTMENT OF 
i 0 One ‘thousand selectees were studied whom the Army released in the fall o 
rr 1941. ‘It was found that the Army’s Classification System assigned many men a 
" ‘ ; 4 military duties where they could use their civilian skills but large numbers failed 
j ‘6 - ‘2 to be correctly assigned. The work histories of these men prior to induction were 


conspicuous for their lack of occupational, , job and wage mobility. Many men, 
ina influenced by their Army experience and training, refused to return to their Sone as 
"N WORLD WAR I the United States was an upon us was clear, how ever, evi 
active belligerent for nineteen months. = our active belligerency. The Selective Service| 
During this period “mobilised System was a case in point. Not even in 
ie 4,000,000 men, sent 2,000, 000 abroad, put peace time is it possible to uproot millions 
1,000,000 ) into the trenches. We suffered A men from their jobs and communities, ship 


‘a 300,000 casualties of whom 50,000 died. Yet them to strange parts of the country, force 


World War I came and went without materi- — them to live with new companions, and in- 
our wy of | life. them i in new without affect- 


return to it order. ye social upheav al incident to 
— World War II is different. Long before _pulsory military service, provided for a Re- 


December 1941, , its influence permeated employment Division, which it charged with | 
many facets of our culture. As early as responsibility f for assisting the Teadjust- 


1940, Congress passed the Selective ‘ment of selectees uj upon their return to civilian ice i 
4 Service Act, a move without parallel in Amer- life. 
ican history. The re- -election of President As part of a a larger study in the Deter- 


Roosevelt for a third term upset a a hallowed _ ‘minants of Occupational Choice and Adjust- 


— 


tradition. During 1941 "large sections of ments, the writer, in the fall of 1941, sought 


a American industry were “put through the e _ permission from the Selective Service System 
hopper. All this | happened before Decem- study a group selectees who had re- 

7! cently been discharged from the Army. 


are still unable to appreciate full _-visional clearance was obtained three days 


ye ge of World War II on American insti- “ after the ‘United State declared war on the 
tutions That | the war would leave its mark powers. 


trace the influence of Army training and 
a * The basic research was ented. on by Charlotte _ experience upon the occupational choices and 


Abbott, Ethel L. Ginsburg, and Milton Lipton un- — € occu 
der my direction on a grant from the Rockefeller _ adjustments of selectees upon their return to 


_ Foundation. Mr. Lipton was responsible for i civilian life. Our active belligerency enforced 
statistical analysis. Acknowledgment is made to the 4 Change in plan. In the first place it meant 
Selective Service Headquarters for permission to that selectees would no longer be discharged 
ndertake this study and to Selective Service System, ; and those who had been ieaeall would be 

This recalled. Secondly, studies of the adjustment 


at of selectees to civil a did not seem nearly 


the 
help 
= 
«regi: 
the 
af 
= 
‘naire 
job 
selec 


“the Army make use of the educational and oO! 


signing them to militar duties? 1. Age distribution 
sign ry 2. Educational background 


During the fall of 1941 approximately 
| a 000 men were released into New Y ok 
| City. Of this number more the than 2000 sought tion his 
help from the Re- -employment Division, Se- eae 5. Ay erage income prior to ew 
probably differed from those who Al fifth of the sample was” com- 
posed of men below 28 years of age; the re- 


“ences es could have Deen | explored. In the ab- _ mainder, with a few exceptions, were between — 
sence of such a study the following hy- 
pothesis can be ventured: The men lows: 
sought help were composed of two _groups— BUTION | 
those who had no jobs to which to return; 
_ those who refused to return to their old jobs. 1s 20 
short, the registrants were composed of ¢ 

_ the more aggressive and the less aggressive, 

the more successful and the less successful. _ 

Three classes of dischargees could be dis- 
“tinguished: -men over 28 years of age who 
availed themselves of the right to request dis- . 

charges; men who had enlisted for one year 
i _ and who had completed their term of service; _ 
i men adjudged to be suffering physical, finan- | 


cial, or emotional hardship, by virtue of serv- 


oo 


Each man who registered with the Re- iy 
employment Division filled out a question- 

which he entered his educational, 


OH 


uestionnaire was well designed. ‘There “was 

sufficient space on a single sheet of paper for 

a man to list not only his formal and infor- Ther were 124 Negroes in the sample, all how- 


history, but also the — of his Nine hundred and twenty men reported _ 


a 
4 ‘The. questionnaires mately one-third did not go beyond grammar “ie 
resided in the boroughs of Bronx and Man- _ school; another third attended high school 7 


hattan tabulated ‘compared with but failed to graduate. Of the third who 


the first 261 questionnaires | of men graduated from high school only half went 
Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond. Since no _ on to college and of this group only two- fifths 
significant difference between the two groups graduated. 
‘i % achievement, employment status at time of _ +The dischargees who had been drafted were not 
induction, average earnings, the 945 typical cross-section of men in draft ages. The 


very fact that they were among the first to be 
tees” ae ite: Bronx and of the entre “called proved that they had no grounds for defer- 


the bas basis 0 of or 


— 

| 
to 
up 
— 
ce 

a 
ht 

— 

d | 
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“School to Army” 
“No W Work 


lily 335 men, or 35 percent of ‘the « en 
tire sample, were ‘unemployed at the time of | 
their induction. This figure | may | be high for 


‘The distribution of men 
‘4 discloses that 35 percent were unskilled ; om 
percent semi-skilled; percent ‘skilled; 4 4 
Percent professional; ‘the ‘remaining 13 per- 


found in the arts, trades, and 
"miscellaneous. The d detailed occupational dis- is reason ‘to sample of the 
tribution follows 945. men into two groups: those above and 
_ those below 28. When this is done one finds 
unemployment was particularly 1 marked 
. in the younger age group, for more than 50 
percent of the under 28 were unem- 

: = at the time of their induction ; 
Messengers | & 
Ship., ‘Clerks . "workers, There were further differences 
‘Laborers .... tween the two groups: a larger percentage 


was not conclusive. addition, . 40 


men, or "were 


the younger men attended and graduated 
- from high school. There was a higher per- 

of youngsters to be found among 
unskilled workers and there were almost 
young men in professional category. 

The average income of the younger ‘men 


3 viation $8.00), while the older men 


& Workers approximately $27.50 (standard deviation 


“Additional differences were go 

percent of the younger men volunteered and _ 

served a full year before being released. On 

orkers (Miscellaneous) ote: ‘+++ the other hand 86 percent of the older group 

before completing a year’s service: 30 ‘per- 


cent had less six ‘months i in the Army, 
At ‘the 


 Bidg. & Constr. W orkers 
younger men were 


porals or sergeants, while this was 
only 35 percent of the older men. . A major — 
for this difference | is to ue found 


whi 
| yrior to th 
‘men 
that 
iz 
Clerical Workers had been employed at the time of their in- 
ie 
iT i facto 
q semi. 
and 
— 
| 


Because of these and other differences bee 
tween the two age groups it appeared ad- = 
visable to limit the detailed analysis of 


occupational pattern—pre-Army, . Army, 


_ work history as ; detailed i in the questionnaire. 


USABLE CASES? ie 


ia man assigned to that classification 


which corresponded with his highest skill, 


nent exper had ‘not been limited to 
work of lesser skill or that his most skilled © 


rovided that the larger part of his employ- 


: job ‘was not so o early i in his work history that r 


= 


me are differences among 
three groups as regards both | positive 
negative correlation This — 


clearly in the. following table: 


could no longer be presumed to possess 


‘ey 
a the - skill. The « criteria of classification were 


ce 


= 


“able were classified in terms of their p 


included common 


above for w were avail 


‘not objective. The fact, however, t 


t Specific relation of schooling to work 
Job directly related to prior schooling 

_ That the skilled group suffered less from — 


“unemployment than either the semi-skilled or 


workers, ‘Testaurant employees. ‘The 
e electrical workers, construction workers, 
clerical, sales, and factory workers, salesmen, 
~— chauffeur- mechanics, The skilled were largely 
mechanical and electrical workers, c construc- 
‘correlation between. age ‘skill. 
The median age of the entire group was 32. 
‘The following table details the educational — 
_ achievements of the unskilled, se 
and skilled workers: 


| 


? Because o 
ess than 613 had to be u 


ion workers, and white collar workers. There _- Unknown no. of months .. 


shortcomings in the data, of 


Less ~ 1 month .. 

11 months ...... 
1-2 years 


Subtotal 


occupational pattern of the group 
prior to its induction into the Army can be © 


‘ 
cation, reduced the subjectivity of the pro- 
. 
¢ 
3s 
| 
| a 


mobility. however, that 33 percent of the skilled m 


ercent ¢ of the 


cause of insufficient data, approximately 30 from first to last job; nor did 10 percent of 


- percent of the cases had to be discarded. the cases show as much as a 10 percent Tate te 
is The following scale was established for of change in annual wages. Pe ae ae: 
occupational mobility: | These were the men the Army had to turn 

_ = Training for a skilled t employment in an 
unskilled occupation in n terms of educational achievements or work 
No mobility between occu 


Mobility between rearing 
“Mobility wien How efficient was the Army in 


Fequiring these men to militar y duties? Did the Army 
account of their work experience? The 


142 I CORRELATION OF History ArMy Du 


; 


indication of v Ww hat 


Either work experience limited to. only one Fro 


™ job of 5 years’ duration, or tenure of at least 
7 years in one particular job __ thes correlation of Army duties to work his- 


§ Job tenure between 18 months and 5 : years. tory ‘tends to increase with the level of skill. 
tT Job tenure of less than 18 months ee the men. The following sub-groups re- 
—_ of jobs every few months tn? =e ceived the largest number of assignments to 


rom the one 


duties paralleling t their civilian 


BY Occupation at GrovP 


oar “Mechanical . a . 2” “Mechanical . . 


‘ ‘ 
One wot would hardly expect the Army 
‘able’ to assign a violinist, a salesman, an ele- 
revealing of either -vator operator to military duties which par- | 
occupational or mobility. Apparently allleled their civilian work. However, one 
2 there were no significant differences between would expect men with mechanical skills to 
the semi-skilled and skilled as to assigned to parallel work, especially when 
: tional mobility, and the same holds for job- "the Army was short of these skills. One finds, j 


In onder: to discover whether. there: was any chanical and electrical workers and 66 per 


wage mobility, the percentage change in of the skilled building and construction 


earnings from the first, through intermediat “2 workers were assigned to Army duties differ- 


_ to the last job was ‘computed for each case. ent from their civilian work. Moreover, a 


WwW age mobility was found to be conspicu third of the skilled clerical workers and half a 


* ously absent. In no class—unskilled, sem of the unclassified skilled w 


into soldiers. Many had little to offer, either — a 


vin the 
= 


table 
meno 
Grade 

Private 
Private 
Corpor: 
Sergean 


7 ho fe 


t 
truck 


centé 
Ate their 
Facto: 
Unde 
foll h 
BD shorte 
sl re 
fact tl 
a é 
than v 
if 
ay 


which took 

of their prior work experience. _ 45 

‘The following table oS. means that the better educated rose in ng = 
centage of semi-skilled men who failed to re- more rapidly. All but 23 of the 86 semi- 


ceive military assignments closely related to s skilled men who graduated from high school ee 
“thet prior work experienc ai ese i grade. As far as the skilled group is 
Percentage concerned only 16 of the 40 men who p 


-Sessed a high school to rise i 


have seen the use which the Army 


made of the educational and | occupational 


Mechanical Electrical 2 
= and Daten _ _ background of of these men. We must now re- 


view the use to which these men put the 
Restaurant Workers ....... training and | experience they receiv ed in the 
The classification system worked very well Bs rmy. It is important to recall that more 
_in the case of men with professional training _ than two-thirds of the men w were in the. Army 


and chauffeur-mechanics; it worked aa - # for a at least seven months, long enough to — 
¥ have completed their basic training gand to 


ately well for skilled and semi-skilled clerical, 

mechanical, and electrical workers. When one have had the opportunity for more adv anced 

remembers what the Army was up against in es instruction, tactical and technical. The fol- 

1940 and ‘early 1941—units- “hen to be. lowing table summarizes the correlation be- 


formed rapidly which meant that men een a man’s work history prior to induc- 


‘ specialized skills could not kept in tion a and his occupational objectives 1 upon his 


4 “pools” until requisitioned ; personnel work- arn to civil life: 
on classification w was new; the limited r 


capacity of Teception centers placed” a 


OCCUPATIONAL AD yu STMENT OF 1000 SELECTEE 


f 


-mium on speed of | processing—one ‘might 
- conclude that | the system, despite its proved 
- shortcomings, performed well. And no sy ystem 
: in the world could have changed t the simple 
| -fact that approximately. one-third of the men 
7 had no real skills to offer the Army we sae time in the poi had little ‘ohne 
& The influence of a man’s a and on their occupational objectiv es. They were 
_ occupational background on his status in the willing to 
} Army is further developed by the following — to induction, Of all the skilled ‘ ‘mechanical 


table which discloses the ed by electrical,” fey ‘clerical” “and “building 
A ~~ trades” workers only 2 evidenced a desire 


e 


vate 


ae 


‘Mechanical, etc. ty 


Building Trades 


"| skilled skilled groups rose in Clerical 
® than was true of men in the unskilled group. — Miscellaneous ..... 


r Among the semi- -skilled and skilled outers Restaurant . 


who 1 rose in grade, the largest number c came Sales ..... 2 


from the mechanical, electrical, construction, 
- truck ¢ driving, restaurant and clerical trades. workers © 


— 
— 
a — 
a 

— 

| — 
| 
A 
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MERIC: AN AN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIE 


Army made them reluctant to return to their 
former employment. Only a1 minority of the _ 

unskilled y were willing to return | to their for- “home for a considerable number of months, 
ork. In fact, laborers were the only 
sizeable group of unskilled workers s who majority were re willing to accept employ: ment 

where 
— out of the Army with the same occupa- - outside of the New York area. Only 20 per- 

4 _ tional orientation they “had when they p went cent insisted upon finding work in New York 


Attention must also be called to the fact 
that as many as 60 percent of the men, 
despite their recent release from the 

with ‘their This cipline of Army life, were willing to submit. 

themselves anew to routine instruction be- § 

cause they desired to improve their skills. 

illed was the submis ssion to discipline the 

es _ only drawback to a man who sought training. 
He had to ond satisfied with a minimum in- 
come during the period when he was. a 
Teamer. Despite these drawbacks many un- 


and semi-skilled men evidenced a de- 


in appreciable number of the unskilled sire fortraining, 


men soug ht work at trades for which they effort to improve ve themselves by : ac- 
4 uiring a skill, or by perfecting skills which © 
had been taught carpentry, others "sheet they already had, was doubtless stimulated 

metal work, still others cooking. | U their ‘military experience. In the “Army 

many rewards ‘went to men who knew how 


One of the most interesting findings is a . ‘upon teaching those who did not know so 


n between the wages desired by that they could overcome their handicaps. _ re 
Pe men upon their release and the wages It is worth n noting, however, that a a consider- 925.00 


— they had earned at the time of induc- able number of men in the unskilled group, equani 
tion. It is important to recall that despite the. their formal must 
York City and environs could not weekly 

match the defense boom in other areas, em- 

ployment conditions had improved = forced to interrupt th ‘their It is | = 

| the period when these men in the able that this interrupted ti training had long ings ar 
However, the following table discloses that 

aay a small percentage of the skilled and 


nician 
is lar 


Ur 


ns 


| 


prov er 
to the 
-enougl 
ade 


semi- -skilled men 1 sought higher wages than SUMMARY AND ) EVALU: ATION | 
they had previously | earned. Only in the 7 y of this New labe 
skilled did one find a substantial group intent 


inductees throws considerable light, not only Horace 
upon wage” increases. The following table the characteristics of a substantial cross 


summarizes the wage desires. the section of the American urban population on that 


the eve of World War I, but also reflects o¢ 

country will be up against if it 


to win at home as the 


1) 


were willing to return to their for 
f 
AY 
2 
j perce! 
semi-: 
Wo 
percen 
| 
| 
Vy 
J ‘Study ¢ 
Ito +49 40 is a well-known fact that New or. 


OCCUPATIONAL A ADJUSTMENT ¢ OF 
- City y has developed one of the finest systems » limited degre 
of public it must not be 


"selectors did not. zo beyond grammar school United States when it was ‘still 
and another third failed to graduate from — free from the influences of W orld W ar II. 
_ high school. Too little book-learning is dan- This United States has passed into history. é 
_ gerous in a complicated democracy like ours No one can foretell the United States of the _ 
s where intelligent decision making i is scarcely — future, but there a are sug gestions ‘in this study — f 
possible without a minimum of factual - ause we a 
knowledge and analytic training. Many of so completely i in the dark. 
“our men, in fact most of them, lack this One of these days, n 
‘minimum. peg of thousands, but millions of men 
= Equally disturbing is the finding that 35 will be released from ‘the Army, men “a. i 
“percent were unskilled and 40 percent were “not only went through basic and advanced ee 
® semi-skilled. Clearly, not everyone can be a _ training, but men who saw action at the om 
. professional man or a highly trained tech- front. It is important for us to remember | 
m nician. But there is good reason to believe _ that the men who will come back will not be a 
_ with Adam Smith that the wealth ofanation the same men who went in. ‘Ati is difficult to. 
_is largely a function of the quality of its say how different they will | be, but if « 
laboring population. The sample disclosed pr is any indication, they will be very dif- 
that our quality was, at best, only fair. TN - ferent. Not one of our men saw action against 
_ Nor can one lightly gloss over the finding . 4 the enemy, not one was separated from home — 
that more than 300 men—in excess of and occupation for more than a year. 
$ percent—were unemployed at the time of the time they y spent in the Army left an im- 
their induction. Clearly, a society which press so deep: that they wanted to find a 
- keeps men in idleness for longer or shorter — new ; place for themselves in this world, 
spells, is. a society” in need ‘of radical im- this end, ‘many sought to change their line 
provement. "Attention must also be directed of work. The stock clerk who had learned 
“to the finding that those men who were lucky — to drive a tank could n o longer see himself 
enough t to have a wt were > scarcely earning sorting boxes for es aah hours a day — 


‘equanimity on a a ‘man and ‘they were willing to make sacrifices to. 
to. training and they would up- 
woud do one or both 


lem | 
= 

a web, and the major r thread is the low level are a of ‘moods. ‘This is 
of education, both formal and technical. To true both of our expansions and 
be. 
repeat: a a | country is as rich as the quality of I For a a decade ; and | more, prior to World War 
its labor. ‘Il, we were in the doldrums. But we have 
New York City” the back- for lived through other decades which have been 

. Horace | Greeley’s famous dictum “Go west, marked by the n most intense activity. W hen .. 

f young man”; and it was in New York City 5 peace comes we shall probably enter into “o 

j that Horatio Alger penned his exciting stories cycle of expansion. . But v unless this cycle is to. 
“of the careers of poor boys who became mil- y end as all others, we . must think and plan and 


_lionaires . There _was little, however, in the act. The ores of war are dif fficult to avoid, 
to co untenance the 


“York City that reminded one either of 


or Alger. reverse: conspicuou 
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of acculturation as ap 8 to the community studied: (1) The minority status 
of an immigrant group. (2) Intensity of loyalty to the previous mene (3 Emo- 

tional content of the various trait- complexes of the changing culture. (4) Degree a a 

to which an original trait-complex sets the group apart from the majority. (5) eo 


The role played by a or an ambitious individual, or frustrated ‘Per- 


dies ac member of eve ery one of the seventy- 
are still in the pioneer two households v was interviewed casually. 
stage, wend chout the However, intensive interviewing was applied 
Par- in the case of eleven key and representative 
que individuals. ‘During these interviews Arabic 
coming to this country, the writer grew up wed wit the 
on the slopes of the Lebanon mountains, 
Se originated. About three years ago, after hav- belief that in acculturation studies the most 
a “ing spent a few years within the “American _ essential equipment is a thorough knowledge 
culture, he went ‘back to his area of origin the mother tong of the group studied. 
made an intensive study of one of its Members of 
villages. ‘With that background, as a partici- ‘lish, ch to express them- 
in the old culture and as a gg den = 
organization and development, ap often a distortion of what they rea y 
; _ want to ) say. In listening to their conversa- 


il 


proached the present study. — 
The same technique of participant tion, gray 

vation: was used by the writer while making — 
the study. He made four visits to the com- adequacy of an adopted tongue to reveal the 
cultural background of an immigrant group: 


of three, eight, two, and three weeks 
their intimate experiences of adjustment 


respectivel ‘During these visits, he full 


participated in the various life activities of Th 
the group: recreation, invitations, visits, fes- 1) To make as a = 
business, worship, and “exhaustive as possible, of the “extent and ologic 
who belong to the community, he was readily ‘thin the American 524 

u $s | 

tion to the relatively scanty information that 
_ 7 "is now available in this field, and as a guide, 


The completion of “this study has been made in applied anthropology and sociology, to 


possible by a generous the the understanding of such minority "groups. 
can Council of Learned Societies. It was prepar (a) ' To draw from the empirical dete some b 


for the Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Sociological Society, December, 1942. tentative conclusions which may throw some recore 


ACCULTURATION OF AN ARAB-SYRIAN 
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ACCULTURATION 

‘upon the general principles already 
i e a, 


North and South. They | began to emigrate, a body belonged : to it. No case of changing reli. | 
slowly at first, then in ‘rapidly increasing gious allegiance had been reported, although 
numbers. . By. 1925 practically every house- Muslims and Maronites (Catholic sect) had 
hold in every village of the Lebanon moun- been living in the same area. Like their eco- 
tains had ‘one or more of its members as 4 nomic system, the church was fully in- FS 
permanent emigrants living in one of the tegrated with other aspects of community 
American countries? Some of them estab- life. Family was the third main pillar of life 
Bree in the deep South of the in those villages. The biological family unit ie 
_U.S.A. and developed into the community not of much importance. What was 
under consideration. All of these came from paramount significance the joint family, 
_ one contiguous locality on the western slopes ae of the grandparents, their unmar- pees 
a: of the Lebanons, and most of them came > ried daughters: and sons, their married sons 
three village _communities—Bishmiz-— with their wives and the children of these. 
zeen, Minsif and Gharzooz. They constituted The unit was stable and highly integrated 
members owned the land in common, 
made their adjustments t to their adopted cultivated it co- operatively and “shared” 
culture. A brief. description of their cultural ry equally in its produce. A more comprehen- 
2 background follows. It must be kept i in mind — sive unit than the family and the church was - 


a “very homogeneous cultural group, and as 


that the description attempts to recapture the village. Community consciousness was 


their cultural background as existed when and loyalty that unit 


was very simple PROCESS OF ACCULTURA 
= with other aspects of community Population aspects. The group 
¥ e. Land was of supreme value to them, and 366 people, 181 males and 185 fem 
ng was their occupation, their way of _ ‘Means 2 a sex ratio of about 98, which may be 
“fe, Attachment to the soil and locality was considered roughly normal, as compared with — 
ratios of ‘the original culture and the 


ed information “about the 0 “original adopted culture. No more accurate ¢ com- 


ae the reader is referred to my un- parison | can be! made, due ts to the small size of 
published doctoral dissertation, “Trends of Social the population studied. 7 
and Cultural Change in an Arab Village,” Cornell a‘ ‘The fertility of the grou 


University, 1940, and two articles, “Social 
_ Change in an Arab Village,” in the American Soci- compared with the fertility” of the 
ological Review, October 1941, and “Emigration, a original | culture. Among them there 
al Force of Social Change in an Arab Village,” in Rural mothers (with husbands living) who are be- 
Sociology, March 1942. [See also “Missionary Edu- tween 38 and 44 years of age, and Ww vho were 
cation in Lebanon: A Study in Acculturation,” So- 2 born in this country These II . mothers hav 
cial Forces 8-343, March —E 
29 living children, and they d 


In the case of Bishmizzeen 487 people (of an 
average population: of 1200) emigrated during the _ have any more. . This is an a rage of 2. Be 
period 1895-1939. children per mother, which is decidedly ower 


"Sources of information for this thi than 5, the average of the same “women 
- study were (1) the writer’s personal experiences — mothers, who were born in the old country, — 
these villages (2) church and family documents, — F 
ae records, and letters (3) old-timers in the villages married there and were still under the direct 
influence of ‘the culture ‘when ‘they 


cho- socially, 


it they consumed. Informal co-opera- 

revailed in the economic activity. The 
najority of the villages in that locality 
ed to the Greek Orthodox Church. 
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RICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
rated. Another indication of this | ow Vv touching almost all walks of life, 
fertility i is that ‘there | are 97 women between including professional jobs. This shows a 
the ages of 15 and 44 years and 23 children tendency on the part of the new generation 
under 5 years | of age. This an amounts to a low We... adapt themselves more freely to the occu 
fertility. ratio of 237. pational activities of the adopted culture. On 
Since | the group established themselves as other hand, it is significant that not a 
an immigrant community, i. for a period one among them has reverted to farm-— 
ng, the original occupation of their parents — 
ind before they emigrated. 
12 of thet men being divorced church. The group ip still belong to the 
. ae twice each. Of all these, 8 got married again es Orthodox Church of their original cul- 
“ and 13 did not. With respect to nationality, ae ture. They | held to their religious faith tena- ~—6/we 
4 are of the native American stock, 4 born ciously, to. the extent that not more 
of Sy rian parents and 13 original i imm iigrants. four or five of have formally joined 
The above figures clearly indicate a drastic other the larger community. 
departure from the original cultural pattern However, the followi ing significant modifica- 
where no divorce was ever permitted. ‘This tions ‘have taken place in the church | organ- 


departure i is indicated not only by the num- _ ization, as the group attempted to adjust, a 
ber of but also by the fact that consciously or unconsciously, to the demands 
married again and the of the new culture. 

local 


ev every woman ‘of the ¢ original i Prater A group 
(those who came between 1890 and 1914) | 
‘started as peddlers. ‘Later, 1 mainly after the nominal. local ‘church enjoys a “great 
first World War, all of them changed to other | deal of independence, and the congregation — 
occupations, "almost entirely groceries and. are openly critical of the recent | behavior of | 
goods. the mother church and of the personal be- 
the exception mn of six individuals who havior of the Archbishop the “United 
4 came from the town of Tripoli in in Lebanon, - States. Such local independence and such - 
all of the original immigrants came from ini criticism of church authorities were never 
and were” In heard of in the original culture at the time 


This is further indicated by 
fact that women too peddled. That was un- = being anheud partly in Arabic and prs 
precedented behavior which was never English. However, the change into English 
mitted by the original culture. Also in the is rapid, and it will not be long before Eng- rE 
; occupations they took up later, they de- ish will be the only language used. 
_ parted from the original culture. Only three mee . There are seats in the church for evel 
of them own land, but do not work on it as ~ body, and the congregation listen to the serv- 
- farmers; they rent it to tenants and contioms ice while seated, standing up every now and 
heir st store work. at regular intervals. Not that, but 
4 men and women sit next to each other on 
a. were born here, we find that they have fol- the same benches. The original culture for- 
-__ Jowed to some extent the occupations of their = he seats to the congregation, with the ex- 
parents—grocery and dry goods. However, ception of very old people, and demanded 
‘t ee we observe here a . much greater occupational s separation of the s sexes during worship, with | 
e rear section of the 
‘the on eccupations had 1 to be | 
withheld because of limited space. 4 
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been "introduced. the th 
priest delivers a sermon (in English) which 


= is a Major part of the service. None of these — is only one striking exception to this condi- 
items existed in the original culture. tion, a household, occupying a compound of 
5. The church building has no bell, while two ‘large houses, which consists of 16 mem- ae 
in the old culture no church was really com- bers: 2. grandparents, 2 sons and their 2 
"plete without a bell, to ring boisterously wives, 2 daughters and their 2 husbands, J 
for festivals, and dolefully fo for funerals. Tee unmarried son and 5 grandchildren. tee 

4 6. There are icons in the church as usual, 2. Not only with respect to location, but, 

but no one kneels before them or kisses them, 
not even the old timers who used to ba so 
regularly i in their home villages. family pattern. With the exception of the 
7. The church building. has a case mentioned above, no two married 
-" in the basement a Sunday school i ‘is held. = own property or undertake any eco-- 


of these never existed in the original 


nomic activity jointly and co- operatively, as ‘ 
culture. Also social various their ancestors used to do. Each individual, 
sorts take place i in the basement. _ HOES (Om as the head of his immediate family, owns 
_ 8. The local church has corrected its cal- - his property and runs his business independ- 


__ celebrated at the same time with other Chris- 3. In the original culture, ‘marriage was 

a tian groups. This has been done | despite the primarily the concern of the joint family unit, 
that a calendar of its own has been with clearly defined mores, s. The first gener 
distinguishing feature of the Greek Orthodox ¢ ation of immigrants, those who were born a 
Church. Also the group have shifted empha- — in the ¢ old country, liv ed up to the demands of 
sis from Easter, the most important festival - the joint family with respect to early mi mar- 
of the year for the Greek Orthodox, to the | Tiage. Some of coon comme here already mar 

Christmas- on of ried. Most of the rest, who had come here 

adopted culture. single, ‘in their teens or r early t twenties, after 
Baptism of funerals, weddings, stay of two to five } years, went back to the 

family patron-saints festivals are still old country, got married and emigrated 


practiced according to. the original rites. again. The practice of having a large number 


_ demonstration on these occasions. ss group, as has been shown under ‘ “population 

_ The family. As has been mentioned i aspects.” The joint family preference f for + tf 
the joint family unit was paramount in the — _male children was neglected. In his intensive 
organization of the original culture. The participation the life of the group, 


Howev er, there i less “noisy emotional children was definitely adhered to by this 


functions of that unit extended to all sig- - writer could not observe any manifestation 
in village life with em- 


of this preference on the part of the older 
phasis upon the group, rather thi than the indi- immigrants. Complete departure from the 
vidual. The following observations will original culture has 


| indicate: how this type of family organization | to the s subordinate role of the bride in ‘par 


i has fared’ under the influence of the adopted ticular and of woman in general. Instead >: oy 
culture. going to live with her husband’ people, the 
The c community ots 366 bride now starts her home independently w with 
viduals, _ divided among independent her husband. She takes full charge of ‘the 
households, an average of members per home. She has also achieved occupation nal 
j household. d. In the majority: of cases, the equality. With this goes full economic equal- 
"members of the household consist of the two _ ity, to the extent of joint ownership of pro 
3 parents and their unmarried children. In a a erty and business in many cases. _ Finally, in 
few cases where dependent grandparents 5 ex- the choosing of mates with due regard to 
i t, they live with the family of one of their were, locality, and race, the - original 
tly indicates immigrants lived up to » the demands | of their 
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when they emigrated. Most of the rest did they « do not follow the lines of an n ecological | 
not hesitate to travel thousands of miles back a pattern. One clear manifestation of this - 
to the old country for their brides! Of the ation is the church. The group has only one 
E original immigrants only two men and one church with one form of faith , the Greek 
woman married into native American stock. Orthodox. ‘Through its rituals, festivals, 
priest and social activities, the church isa | 
here, we find practically complete de- clear expression of community concise 
from the original culture with respect and identity 
_ to every one of the items mentioned above. ‘The existence of gossip and primary group 
Early marriage is the exception, rather than relationships are further indications of this 
“the tule. Of the age group 15- 24 only 8 are community feeling. The locations of the resi- : 
_ married and 83 3 are single. The average num- dence and business of each family are > known — 


ber of children per married couple has de- to the other families. Informal visiting is fre- = 


= 


= 


} 


creased a a great deal and the divorce rate has quent, any time of the « day, in stores or in 2 
increased, as has been shown above in the homes. persona al history and current 
discussion on population. In the matter of _ affairs of every one are known to the rest of 
- equality between the sexes, they have gone the community. Indeed, it did not take the a 
3 even further than the first generation. Fi- writer more than one month of living in the Be 
nally, none of those who were born here went community, before he became an actively 
back to the old country to secure a mate, as - interested party in their community gossip — mem 
their fathers did. Most of them married primary group relationships! 
Sy rian mates, from their community or from time the writer was never conscious of famil 
other rian communities in the country. the e extension of these intensive primary 
However, 20 of them, 16 boys and 4 girls, group — the Himits 
i original culture) of marrying into the native The group has" two vo main cl clubs, one for 
stock. and of one for women, with the ‘women 


$e te original tay in their attempt at ‘aia bership is | open to every adult, and club ac- 
ment. Most of the original immigrants have _ tivities are concerned with the welfare of the 

changed or modified their Arabic: community as a whole. . There i is no special 

"Syrian names into American names. Also not group exclusiveness. 

“ 4 single one of the generation born here has _—— Aside from informal visiting and parties d 


been given an Arabic-Syrian name. All of the “the people indulge in a few big, formal com- 
= ames used are American, The true signifi- munity. festivals or parties. During the three- 
cance of this point can be realized when it is day annual convention of delegates from all — 
_ remembered that in the original culture chil- ~ Syrian communities in the South, they 
~— dren were almost invariably named after their are represented by a well organized group of = 
ancestors” and after family patron saints. pa delegates" who try to raise the prestige of ria 
the name, ‘identification with kin- their community "among the others. They 
make of their New Year’s a big 
Communit life. If the > people of this ‘Through these and other 


retained that strong “consciousness The important point that ‘shot uld con- 
munity identity which so characteristic sidered 1 now is the extent to which this sub- 
of the Lebanon village. ‘Virtually, they con- community, with its high degree of integra- 

_ ‘stitute a community within the larger com- tion and feeling of identity, h has succeeded in 

- munity -of the town in which they live. The 2 adjusting to the larger community: the town “| 
social- of this sub- which ‘iti a part. and the commry 
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ACCULTURATION OF AN ARAB-SYRIAN COMMUNITY 
general. Occupationally, as has been shown However, on the purely social level of 
os above, the Syrian group have specialized — “interaction, the barriers between the Syrian 
4 mately | in dry goods and groceries. It seems community and the larger native white com- ap, 
_ that the town has accorded them this special _ munity have been thick and high. The two 
business role, and there are no indica- groups are aware of this too. 
tions of any limitations or restrictions im- eS social visiting at all takes place betw een the | 


posed upon them. Practically all the ‘mer- families of the two communities. During his 


chants among them belong to the Chamber four field trips, the writer, who identified 


‘Commerce. hey also” join’ freely the himself with the immigrant group, had 
M. Cc. .A., Y.W.C.A., masonic lodges sion to visit only once with a native Ameri- 

similar | organizations of the larger commu- can family. . Dancing dates between the two 
nity. No barriers have been put before them groups frowned-upon di iations, 
in n this respect. Politically, they have learned _ rather than the desired norms. Consequently, ar 
game very well, and usually vote as ‘a one hears the Syrian group normally refer 
| + 4 bloc. They have also adopted in the main a themselves in the course of conversation 

the attitude of the southern whites towards “We Americans,” e _except that when it 

the Negroes. They deal with them in two comes to social relationships, they “readily — 
> different situations, as customers and as serv- change to “We” and “The Americans.” * 

ants, In the first ‘situation they treat them 
"politely and in a personal manner. In the 

second situation, “the Negroes are treated as W. hy has ‘the ¢ group, within the ‘span 
members: of ‘the. family. Practically every of one generation, changed from a very high 
family has one or two Negro servants, in the to a very low fertility? The following factors — ihe r 
store or in the home. However, in public ia are cited as a possible answer: a. Knowledge 
. ituations and ‘socially, the Negro is kept and use of contraceptives, which did not exist 
his place. The writer never heard the in the old culture. b. Weaker influence of 
a word ““Nigger’ ’ used by any of the group. church in its stand again birth control. c. De- 

Instead, they use a very ‘convenient Arabic c laying the age of marriage. This is in turn 
7 equivalent “Abeed, os ” which mea means slaves, The — associated wi with three factors: narrow range — 
_ word serves its purpose and is not offensive to Pe of choice of a mate in such a small com-— : 
Finally, the writer wishe: — 
_ observation of two significant and successful 

points sof adjustment. The first of these is the 
: group’s loyalty to America. All of them are “He s 
either naturalized or born citizens. They are | married now and settle down he wants | 

not conscious of any national | wait until he has had enough fun 
= ~ would compete with their loyalty to their perience. ” d. Shift of emphasis 
a adopted nation. They seem to tak se it for family group to the individual. The joi 
8 granted that they are American citizens, and 

go 


IN 


availability of more fun. ‘One “father illus- 4 


trated the ‘situation by quoting ‘the case of af 


— 


family unit has broken down, and the ne 
o ahead doing what they should do. “The culture does not hold the large family a ' 
~ second indication of successful adjustment i  : upreme value. e. ‘The 1 usual economic ona 
their situation with respect to relief, delin- social obstacles having children. These 
; quency, and crime. There are no families on obstacles did not exist in the original culture. 3 = 
relief among them. Those who are in need are f. Equality of the sexes. The new generation - 


= supported by their relatives or by the ‘Sy rian woman refuses to accept her mother’s role 

community. According to’ their own proud of being merely a housewife and mother all 
have contributed not more than» three The emergence of divorce among the 
cases of minor delinquency and not a single group, in whose original background not a 

: = of major crime, since they began settling id single case of divorce has ever been reported, — I 
in the town about fifty years ago. may be by ing 
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Sreater and social freedom, Some 


af 


of loads on the was char- 


eS ‘a which assigned ee acteristic of the old culture . Sacks of prod- 


ordinate role. The new culture gave woman _uce, from the quarry, loads of 


Wives took extreme advantage of that, and 
"some husbands could ‘not adjust ‘readily to on their own backs. The transfer from 
the change. Divo orce the way out. toa peddler’s pack was not difficult to make. 
We eaker influence of the church. All of the a e. The type of farming they encountered in 
Re divorce cases are still bona fide members of the deep South—a plantation system | i 
the church, The church would have upon crops, tenancy and share- 
them. c. c. Breakdown of ping—was completely alien to them. For 
the joint family generations farming in these Lebanon v 
could not tolerate divorce. d. The fact lages was as intensive, 
taken as a joint family “enterprise. 
ostracism is out as was The ‘following factors 1 may y explain. the. e 
happen in the old community organization. group’s behavior connection the: 
Why did the first generation of im- church, Perhaps, most important of all 
=; (practically all of them) po ttepsial the personality of the priest. He has been 
peddling as an ‘occupation, and later a living in the locality for about thirty — 


= goods and | groceries? Why have not they during which time he educated himself and 

taken to farming, their original occupation? acquired a broad knowledge of the American 
Met . a. Without any single exception, none of the culture. He connected himself with several 
early” immigrants intended to settle in this native churches, teaching | in their Sunday 
country permanently. Their coveted goal Schools and ‘preaching from their: pulpits. 
a (which was never attained) 1 was to earn as With such a background, the priest | was — 


much 1 money a possible, 1 within short to see the function of his church in perspec- 

_ period of time, then go back to the land “= _ tive and- accept changes he believed were 

_ their ancestors. Peddling - was the best answer _ essential for its “ ‘progress.”’ The following are 
_ to their quest. Unlike farming, it did not tie quotations from several interviews with wm ff 
‘ak 


_ them down to the f place » permanently, Also “Some members of | the community were 
_ peddling gave them quick and lucrative ‘Te- _ strongly opposed to some of the changes we 
- sults. The old immigrants still talk about introduced, but there is always a way to 
those difficult but lucrative peddling days. overcome much opposition and keep 
* _ This i is how one old woman said it. “ “For 35 church progressing. We have to keep up with _ 
See years I have been living in this town; and a the times as they change; we must keep our 
the first thing I did after arriving here was church streamlined, if we are to compete 
Yes, I carried a heavy pack on successfully” with other churches. Otherwise 


my back and roamed the countryside. I did new generation will lose interest. . . 


not know more than ten words of English, We canceled several items—use of olive oil 


os but managed to get along. It was hard and in rituals » Vesper services, the church bell 
= tiring work indeed, but I made much money. | and _others—because they were no longer 
Things” were different in those days; people practical.” 
used to | pay much for our goods, and there "Another importan nt factor has been the 
were no stores as we have today. Believe me, , emancipation of woman among the group, 
during the first Christmas season I made «granting: her with man in Various 
’ b. Almost none of the early immi- Bsc of life, including the church. A 


rants had enough money to | start an inde- women’ s society was organized, which has 
pendent business. Peddling demanded very been very active in supporting the church and 
small initial capital gave good profits. leading ‘its: program. Leadership of this 
c. They possessed “no of the society has been in the hands of the 
& é ‘English language, and peddling did n not make younger genera 
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OF AN ARAB- SYRIAN CC 


v travel to the end of the world in order to 
_ earn a living. I insisted that we should emi- 
grate together and take the children with 
in the orginal by the joint We had four of them. Finally, we split the 
unit , its breakdown may be considered as family my husband “emigrated with» our 
the ‘most drastic change that befell the im- im- oldest daughter, and I stayed with the rest 
migrant community, The primary factor re- of the children behind. The climate here did % 
sponsible for this br breakdown ‘seems to be suit my husband, and he fell ill. I left 
the new economic organization which the the children with their grandmother and 
_ immigrants were forced to adopt. Probably joined him. I tried” peddling, as soon as T 
at 

the raison d’étre for the joint family unit in arrived, ‘succeeded well at it, 
old culture was ‘its economic function. . making much h money. Then / I sent my 

The land was the common property of the band back home and continued my ‘success- . 
unit, binding the members together. The ful peddling.” 
™ prevalent method of acquiring land was to 6. Why have the group maintained i heir en 
= inherit it as a member of a joint family and community consciousness and identity to 
asa prospective head of a new joint family. such a great extent as described "above, 
Of course, this economic function ‘of the while they changed radically and readily in — 
family was organically tied up with its social , other respects? One obvious reason is the 
religious and community functions. Now fact that they come from a highly homo- 
_when these village people began to emigrate geneous background—from the same locality , 
(under extreme population pressure ‘which on the western slopes of the Lebanon moun : 
could: not be relieved otherwise) they did tains, and mainly from three villages in that 
80 as individuals, and not as. family units, locality, They re- -established a pattern of 

| supreme purpose in mind: community ie which had already been 
acquire as much 1 money as possible, as soon familiar to all them. Another similar 
as possible, then go back to the old village. reason is that all of them belonged to 
Later, as the immigrants plunged into. ae same church in the old country, wher ; 
‘struggle for their coveted goal, ‘they 1 realized church had always been an integral aspect 

that t they had to surrender into a new an expression of ‘community 
nomic organization which had no place for Probably the most important factor 
the joint family, Deprived of its economic ae this | respect has been the social barriers s that % 


~ function , this unit had to give in, , although the native whites (of the middle and | upper = 


toa lesser degree, with respect to its other classes) have established between them- 
Equality between the ‘sexes, which de- ‘latter had to fall back upon themselv es, upon 
veloped very early among the immigrants, their form of community life, order. to 
was also responsible for the breakdown of _ satisfy their desire for an initimate, personal — 
the joint family. Women worked as hard as__ type of social intercourse. One of them said eS 
men in their effort to earn money. At first to the writer, “The good white families do 
they peddled, as men did, and later they believe that we are their equals, ‘and we 
joined in the managing | of po In many — do not feel that the lower whites are our ae i 
cases they were more successful than their equals; consequently, we do not associate 
rf husbands or sons, and no longer were they with either of them socially.” From this 


confined to the "subordinate "status assigned situation: it should not be inferred that 
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of a1 voman who is “over seventy years old ‘feeling of inferiority. "They are large 
| illustration the: above mentioned asa group to enjoy | social self- “Sufficiency, 
points: ‘ “Long ago, over thirty years, my while i in other respects they have e been fully 


usband came here first. I wanted accepted by the larger 
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Homes” and be or frictionless family life. So be inc 
J far, the relationship between the needs of the family and the physical residential ae a the inc 

structure has not been analyzed on a scientific level. In this field of observation, 


a of practical importance for post-war planning, the sociologist has not yet made ae > tecture 


3 his contribution. The conceptual framework offered in this article tries to tie = native 


with the task of class 


Bre as the outgrowth of the earliest t cellar : -variou: 
dwellings Manhattan Island 0 or th e 
pioneer bl block- -house. ‘One room ga elter and sit 
to the entire family. Gradually one room the im 


after another, assigned for specialized use, stairs 


crime dad ‘insanity, It is not after Air. 
was added to the family home. Very dif-  attemp 


reaching conformity between the behavior 
fe it in city ay 


f the individual and the standards accepted — apres ‘cctlinest faces in designing the most [i find th 


by his environment. Nevertheless, | the — suitable home for the family. He does not — ; petition 


ior amily. 
=. ess of home adjustment - depei ndent upon a add as many specialized rooms as economi- [MM success 
complicated framework of socio- -psychologi- 


cal interactions. The hysical ‘structure of cally possible to a basic set of minimum = situati¢ 
P requirements. He starts out with an eco- ment. 
the home is aps fo have its bearing upon nomical calculation of the total sheltered — as sleer 
family solidarity as well as the individual's space which the family is able to rent or heterog 
for community institutions outside the From there, his considerations tun to the 
family | home. and location of subdivisions inside listenin 
attention of the architect, who plans physical structure. “The economic 
- ee and designs the home, will have to be. be called ‘means available in the family budget force vided { 
the sociological implications of the prob- the architect to consider ‘the best possible 


] 4 
Tem. _It is inclination of (of the modern regard 1 to the | The 
architect to consider the housing often: 


ments of the modern family in terms of The tra 


around 
of the 1 
relative 
Thus it 


_ of model designs which are not tested = 
regard to their usefulness for various types 


with the r nivements of family life it in n mind. 
sociologist has" ‘not made, eq 
a 


It will be necessary to apply ‘social insight, 
ats experience or intuition, as long as ; no ade in the h 
research material is available. telative 

Within the of total space \ which ‘Telated 
| bx. he 
_lenged 
devices 
“priv acy 
mol 


— 


f 
In following the attempt i is made to 


t —until th dividual have 
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ing of the American Sociological Society, ae to be cut down rd an undesirable ~ol 


roll | 
According to family ty ‘type cand ‘social mg! 
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‘different solutions 


a a limited number of telatively Spacious or a rooms is given, the architect gta 
larger number of | relatively small rooms. upon the floor plan, i.e., upon an a 
Middle class families are apt to require more =. solution with regard to distance and p 
privacy, , while a manual laborer’s family may ity between the indi 

be inconvenienced by lack « of spaciousness in _ task AY 
Attempts are. abundant modern archi- until the of separation 
tecture to overcome the rigidity i in the alter- — _ is outweighed by the disadvantage of in- 


native between either privacy or space. Com — length of traffic an and | transportatio 


plete walls are replaced by limited partitions means activities 


which create relatively isolated corners 
“In th beyond the insulating effect of the wall. 
within ¢ one and the same room. In the upper — bathroom adjacent toa bedroom is a source 
dass home, dining, social entertaining and of annoyance. It is | desirable to separate 

various leisure time activities ey be itcen and living room by locating a dining 

| "separated by curve-shaped partitions, alcoves room in 1 the middle. On the other hand, there 
g and similar teppei without “gent is an advantage also in the proximity of two 
| the: imp ression 0 spaciousness in the cown- = ‘rooms that are functionally related. Bedroom 
s stairs living space. There have even been | and bathroom should not be too remote from 
or should the dining space be | 


| attempts to use partitions in minimum-sized _ | 
city apartments, _ Where privacy and space’ = aay the kitchen i in order to avoid an eA ae wat 
find themselves in particularly eager com- excess ‘of toil trouble 
petition with each other. They should be less . 


successful, however, because of the different 
situation to be met in the low-cost apart- 


_ The furniture arrangement in the home i 'S of family life. An ideal arrangement of col ike 


for economic reasons. In the compact struc- 
ment. The functions to be separated—such ty, ure of the modem residence all rooms are 
4 as sleeping, dining and studying—are rather — usually held together in a tight cluster, The 
heterogeneous and require absolute p privacy tendency prevails to replace distance 4 
uch more rigidly than small talk, radio- of insulation techniques. 
listening a and card-playing in the fashionable home desig: 
“4 residence where separate bedrooms are pro- adequate circulation between the 
> vided for the members of the family na rooms which is almost impossible without a; =a 
from the space available for group activities. detailed sociological analysis of the routine tine 
4% 


a often used today to achieve a similar effect. munications within the home is one that 

EB around the dining room table in the middle —- ™akes it possible to reach every room di Heit: 
of the room, may be replaced by small from the main 
relatively separated groups furniture. og 
Thus it is Possible to retain a fair- -sized room 

f in the home and, at the s same time, to provide 

| relative for that 


vary apron “The num- 
ber of alternatives. with regard te 


privacy to ‘space and vice versa according to 
the momentary requirements. He considers cross-room traffic are limited. With the fric- — 
the use of sliding doors, Venetian blinds, -tionless functioning of family life in mind, i 
-oling leather partitions and glass partitions some solutions are intolerable (xxx), some of | 


— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
% — 
a — ts 
| 
an 
ek. 
= Nonaration dictance ic offen 
ihe ingenuity of the architect is cha of space to the Nall in order to achieve — 
lenged with regard to all kinds of technical 
| 


ick overcrowding is _ facilitated | i ingenious functional evaluation of home ac- 


them fit rents or payments don not compensate any 
and some of them do not involve a great deal for the growing irritation caused 
_ of frustration in the average family (x). The i. overcrowding. Later os 
list of possible This development has eache e 
a the so-called model apartment, where the 
“kitchen-in-a-closet,” built-in. beds, folding 
tables and a considerable amount of. storage 
Space” make it possible to house a small 
family group. in a minimum of space. These 


kitchen 


Through bedroom model apartments are acceptable only where 


raised the rents per square foot to the ut- 

most. This environment will never be desir- 
living room that may | serve as a able for full family | living. 


- room if other adv: antages are gained by it compromise in favor of equipment and 


the “ of the 


on a boat, in Pullman cars and airplanes. 
greater importance, , sociologically, is the 


this be "widespread application of this principle with 


= 


communication between rooms. They ‘are ‘tend in this direction is ‘conspicuous in all 


unless they industrialized countries and must at- 

s ee interfere with other doors or windows; _ tributed to the fact that the building industry 


— 


2) cause undesirable traffic crowding; does not yet enjoy the economic advantages 
3) interfere furni- of concentrated mass-production, while this 


is the for furniture machinery and 


“4 


“ equipment. Provided with ; adequate a and well- commodations : must try to relate the av ail 


is s smaller than that, grandparents to the functions of family life 


“sets of and disadvantages. Thus 
‘the formulation of these needs is dependent 


for on the hand, we upon the particular time and situation 


observe today a trend toward continuous is to to be favored by the Ge 


decrease of the total space of the individual 


Ev aed life and 
= nave to limit the total space of the ‘eo family home cannot be gare ial “occe. 


mitigates: the inconveniences. ces. The architect 


oe arranged st storage space, the modern kitchen “i able number « of rooms, their size and arrange 


xxx to kitchen ares land values are high and where the costly | 
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necessi ess: 


during 
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housing 
weekly 
into co 
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connect 
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rooms ( 
at leas 


-Tesidenc 


dining 


the fam 
-Toom is 
“with po: 

a bedrc 
activitie 


q 
| 
ts 
it 
only. In order to save space and pensiv h dvanced equinpmen 
simplify the flow of traffic, the kitchen L 
sometimes accessible through the living desirak 
(0) 
The 
| 
4 
upon t 
and the same room for a double purpose, for accommodation of housing needs 
| sleeping at night, and for study, living ro B® kitchen 
such in the daytime. Due to the tre 4 
— 
| 
| 


"desirable r to sacrifice | aan ee | in in winter months and bad w weather. The living 


(b) W ‘eekly rhythm of home backyard and garden. In the purchase or 
| The housing needs change considerably rental of a home, attractive location and 


confirmations, weddings, funerals and social express different values. It “may emphasae 
entertaining. Events of ‘this. nature may be either privacy fo or sleeping purposes, 
-telatively infrequent, but they establish 
prestige in the community and consolidate as a household laboratory. 


family ‘group. If two: functions, Separat d in time, can 


ae ing specialized bedrooms 1 may be abandoned; 
“require a _ instead, kitchen, dinette and living room may 
‘Although desirable family’s s be transformed to serve as sleeping quarters 
habit of gathering in the kitchen for meals at night. ‘The duplication of functional use we 

room may have to be aba oned for the 


necessary to keep the kitchen - smaller than % within the home to the same extent as during 


order to enlarge upon the living room. space of the family is extended to porch, e 


during the seven days” of the week. The inside sometimes compete with each 
household vary from Monday to 
Saturday. The beginning of the week is fan budget to cover the housing ga ; 
taken up by washing, ironing Friday is in ey a Social change. So. far the effects of 


ing. Recreational home life is concentrated considered in “terms ‘of reiterating 
upon the weekend. In accommodating the cycles: days, weeks the seasons of the year, 
housing needs of the family the entire and other social occa- 
weekly sequence of events has to be taken | sions. Time, also, encompasses social char change. 
into consideration. A compromise has to be The modern family functions as a con- 
obtained between the various requirements: sumption unit. . Productiv processes have # 
“connected with different activities. = Rs been eliminated from the family home. ‘The 
fe Daily rhythm of home activities. All - elimination of other functions from n the indi- 
‘rooms of the home stand unoccupied during — ~ vidual home is still in progress, In « our days, 
at least of the 24 hours of the day. functions of education, -Tecreation | and 
During most of the daytime the housewife — more specific leisure time activi ties are in 
and children. under school age are the only fluenced by this tendency. 
occupants of the home. They” may use the Education today begins at nursery school 
kitchen or the living room | as” their main Home studies are to an increasing 
residence. At ‘meal times | kitchen and possibly gree ‘teplaced by longer school hours and 
dining s space are crowded by all membe of library w ork, very often inv olving —_ 
the family. In the evening hours, the living luncheons. Play groups are organized out- 
room is the center of recreational activities, s side the home. Leisure time activities are “a3 3e ie 
with possible withdrawal into the kitchen or organized around specialized hobbies = a 
a bedroom-study combination r spe and recreational pastimes which disperse the 


activities: thet Tequir relative privacy. individual — of the family to clubs, 


he 
he 
no 
"8 
al 
tly — 
as 
t 
ir 
in 
—— 
— 
il 
is 


re 
a have their meeting place home. nor 
me el ‘a The effects upon the housing needs of the leisure time activities at home. . The home be 
| 9 family are obvious. The family i is torn in = ens with regard to child care, ‘sleeping | qua 
opposite directions: (1) The increase of arrangements and housework may not vary re 


 facilities—such children’s play- too much with social status. But the families 

a higher income level have probably | 

study- -bedroom accommodations—in order come used to greater conveniences, more 

retain the family home as the center for space as well as privacy. 

educational and leisure time activities: and (ce) Varying _Person- 
(2) the decrease of demands for individual ali 


we 


facilities, the rationalization of home family. With ‘the ‘emphasis machi 
4 WS _ adjustment and savings in the housing budget designs, the problems involved have tobe | 
by the utilization of clubs, commercial enter- neglected by the architect who is building 1) 
tainments and neighborhood facilities, In for the lower and middle income strata, ie 
; most strata of our society the emotional — Deviation from a standard design implies A attite 


increased costs of construction and a de- 
crease of the market value. Thus, if we 
eliminate the tailor-made home of the upper 
eases vary with family type and rather the choice between different salable 

composition, standard designs ‘than the construction of 

Housing needs are variable with regard to the home as such. “toa 
demographic, social and psychological char- Neurasthenic, “neurotic and psychotic 


evaluation seems to favor ‘the former alter- 


unfailingly toward the second alternative 


acteristics of the individual family. conditions increase. the desire for privacy. 
(a) The family cycle. ' The composition of One room may have to be specialized for tions, 
4 the family is a fundamental determinant of the | use of the ailing person _ alone and, thus, - traits 
housing needs. Different accommodations either cramp the rest of the family into | the f 
4 “5 are required by ¢ a _young and childless couple, i relatively overcrowded conditions or extend in a 
Ce be and wife being gainfully em-— amount of income spent for rent or pay- educa 


a family - with an infant and ments on the family | home. Heart disease 
children school age, by a family with will make it necessary to avoid steep ascents 
adolescent or adult children and, finally, by in communication with neighborhood facili- 
_ old couples who have lost contact altogether _ ties and means of transportation. Within the 8 
with any kind of occupational work. In most home, the use of "stairs s will have to be 
cases the home is not selected with only the avoided. 
immediate needs of the family in mind. Patterns” of dominance, extreme J 
a Almost 50 percent of the American — i importance for ‘the housing needs ~ of the 
purchase their homes, and although there is family is the individually accepted pattern 
tendency to” establish home ownership of dominance. It ‘represents an important 
_ during the later phases of the occupational aspect of the relationship existing between 
career, the family and the architect are con- oP the different members of the family. W ‘hether 
fronted with the task of providing home and the requirements of the father, the house- given 
et neighborhood facilities in ‘such a manner as wife or the two parents, or whether r the | Ava 
_ anticipate and cover the requirements — bl interests of the children predominate in the 7 assign 
that will arise within the entire cycle of family | group may seriously affect the home 


= life. design or the choice of the family home. It interfe 


status. Housing needs differ decides who, in the process of home adjust- distrib 

with ial status, occupational affiliation — ment, is to make the necessary subdiv 

social customs prevailing in the neigh- oF now labor 
borhood of the family home. Significant dif- n 
Will té 


4 

|| 
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SOCIOLOGICAL _ THEORY OF HOME ADJUSTMENT 


quantities. Housing needs are They of transferring certain family 
_ are dependent upon traditions, techniques tions to other agencies than the family home. ? 
and the cost relationships of their social set-_ Pe It is enforced by the need of cutting dowr 


; ting. It seems warranted, therefore, to center _ the expenses of the individual family home, — 


ore Hi the development of a theoretical framework on the one hand, and the trend toward the 
= the housing field around the “home ad- loosening of ties between the individual 
on- justment process.” members of the family, on the other, The 


Satisfactory ho adj ent can b architect, for reason, considers the 


in two ways: neighborhood as an adequate planning unit. 
He accommodates many Specialized func- 


1) “the tangible, 0 


ing ph tions, such as s recreation, hobbies and other 
ysical shelter, an le > ide th indi idu 
ita. 2) via the more subjective pai 7 eisure time activities, ¢ outside the ‘in ividua 
lies 
a 


_ The architect can do his best to improve . 
per the comfort of the family by an adequate 


attitudes and family behavior. — 
} 


applied also as 
left to the ingenuity of the housewife or the 


nce residential construction. On the other hand, individual family to | assign a multiplicity 
ble a great deal of waste and | maladjustment in to one and the same room unit. 
housing field can be overcome by educa- 


tional measures. Often the intentions whic 


rtic the: architect expresses in his home desig 
cy. are not understood by the tenants. Tradi 
for tions, peculiar habits and irrational family 
us, J traits may completely thwart the efforts of 


nto | the family to establish a comfortable hom FS activities of other yn ip of ‘the nel it 
in a given physical ‘shelter. U nfortunately, be necessary to ‘migrate” for activities 


ay- | educational efforts to assist the family in the — between the different rooms of the family — h: 
ase process of home adjustment are limited home. E Even the same activity may have to 
nts 7% = =§©6The_ ideal housing situation is charac- be moved from one room to the other at 


the | - tion and a maximum of economy in the = example 1 may have to be carried out in the 
al | construction | of the house and management — living room om during the afternoon, | while food 
of home activities. The mechanism of adjust- being prepared in the kitchen; they may 
j ing architectural means to family needs was _ have to be continued in the kitchen ‘during — a au 
the 2 ‘discussed above. The architect has to decide - the evening hours, when the living room i 
em upon the optimal compromise with regard to occupied | by the leisure time activities 0 
ant ‘space, privacy, equipment and floor- members of the family This “migr 


terized bya a minimum of functional frustra- different times ¢ of the day. Home s studies for 


he adjustment techniques by which the 

her q ‘ family makes the best possible use of the 

given shelter have not yet been discussed. a feelin ng of insecurity, Tts 


the 2 _ Available space in the family home is 
the assigned to different home activities in such 
_ amanner as to achieve | a minimum of mutual 


Es have to be seriously considered 
wherever children are reared in the family 
home. If they are feasible at all, however, 


It interference. . Also the activities have be ‘these techniques of home adjustment intro- 
ist- distributed i in such. a manner over the various" duce an element of desirable economy 
subdivisions of the home as to minimize the housing requirements of the family. 
The process of home adjustment may suc- 


ceed or it may fail. If it fails, unnecessary — 
functional frustration or economic waste will 


and ni family life, | 
me 
— 
ing 
— 
: 
ie 
ard 
very 
be 
ion 
= 


x 
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be eliminated from the family home before hand, family life does ‘not change in adjust- 
i. an outside agency stands ready to take over ment only to technical advances in the oy 
_ the family’s place. The leisure time activities — ing field. It is dependent upon economic and 
ae of the young generation may be frustrated in — occupational trends in our society. Educa- 
overcrowded family home; the “young tional standards and leisure time activities 
Z "people leave home in the evening hours a. influence the cohesion that exists between 
by club facilities are not provided outside the different members of the family, especially | 
~ home, if there are no organized le: leisure time — between the old and the young generation. 
ities that the adolescent boy or girl can ‘Thus the task of the architect changes con- 
atte y will hang around the pool- room, _ tinuously and is complicated by the fact - 
4 “possibly, drift into delinquency y and criminal -that—due to the housing amortization period 
_ activities. But there are degrees of functional — of at least half a century—not only customs — 
a - frustration. It is not always a matter of com- and habits of the present but also those of a 
plete functional elimination. Interference, relatively remote future have to be antici- 
however, may cut down the value of certain pate ed. 
home activities. It ‘may cause nervous ten-— _ At this point we approach the ‘field of 
sion. The more remote consequences of ‘such social planning. We may cease to regard 
functional frustration encompass the entire “housing” as a number of Telatively 
field of symptoms of social | disorganization. ¢ rated adjustment ‘problems which | we face 
It may lead to physical and mental disease, — with the assumption of “others being equal. ve 
to delinquency, crime and both personality W. e may | consider technological and social — 
and family disorganization. In short, the u = change i in close relationship to” each other, 
‘ favorable effects of insu ficient housing con- i.e., in terms of a dynamic equilibrium. The 
ditions will have to be studied as | the out- : architect will have to co-operate with the 
come of a failure in the process of home — political leader. Values will have to be formu- 
adjustment. = ated and plans for the future made accord- 
Successful home adjustmer plie fle: ingly. Technical advancement and its pos- 
ible adjustment to social change. consequences fo for the family institution 
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POLYGAMOUS ‘MALES 


Hourerr, Jr. 


‘University of Minois 


group had departed, Felings f 


N “A PREVIOUS article on ee ‘role of the — to the contrary. Some of these data wil 
Mormon n polygamous female the writer presented here, after a brief statement of 
stated that: ‘theoretical background, in the form of 


= Mormonism drew the bulk of its adult mem (a) a comparison of the conventional 19th 


bers in the ‘earl y da s from monogamous © Century role of husband with the ‘polyg- 

societies as proselytes. Those who married into amous role, and (b) the responses of the 
_ polygamy were presented with no well-defined personality to the > discrepancies between the ’ 
role to fill. Because of this and their monog- — two. In brief, the | position taken here is — : 
- amous backgrounds they found it difficult to the ‘polygamous husband was trying to fill 
satisfactory marriage adjustment in the 1 role i in 

polygamous family and consequently experienced 


_ thwarting and insecurity.? 


Although it "might | that” ‘the role is more then n the of certain 
4 thwarting and insecurity experienced by the habitual acts oriented toward © a goal; it , 
husband would be less than that of the wife represents in addition the more or less in- 
(or even that he might experience no adjust- _ tegrated pattern of attitudes and ideas that he 
ment - difficulties) in view of his dominant iy accompanies these acts, and reflects the value » 
_peton and the fact that poly andry wi was not eve on the ‘goal by the group. The roles 
data* contain ample evidence «(of father, or wife, or child, then, are filled 
*The present atticle (with exception of a a than by assumption of the psychic — 
few additional ‘theoretical _ considerations) paniments of the performances—the proper 
largely adapted from the writer’s unpublished Ph.D. attitudes and expectancies. Moreover, one - 
> thesis (cited below) written during 1938-1939. Some _ satisfactory adjustment to other m members of 


_ of the cases and points of analysis resemble portions 4 
a an article published by Professor Kimball Young | iy institutional groups depends upon their fill- a 


as Ch. XVII of Studies in Personality Contributed ing roles sociologically and psychologically 
+t Honor of Lewis M. Terman (New York, 1942). oo _ complementary to one’s own . From this 


This resemblance possibly is due to the fact that the ‘ standpoint, the personality may be viewed 


field data collected by the present as consisting of two aspects: "tendencies to. 


shared by Professor Young and himself. 

a * “Social Role and Personal Security in Mormon behave in certain predetermined ways, and Je 
of Sociology, ‘expectancies that the other in the social : 
P. 542, 1940. situation will behave in certain ways. 


havior, of course, includes both overt and — 


- Research Assistant to Professor Kimball Young at covert activity. . The expectancy aspect a 
University of Wisconsin. The study was financed personality includes the tension and 


® a grant-in-aid by the Graduate School of the anticipatory phases | of any cycle of activity 
University of Wisconsin — 1936- involving interaction with others; 


mous families secured in ‘Utah while the thee was" 


n of this security. These impeding factors were largely due to the fact that is own 
behavior and his expectations of others’ behavior were in many ways conditioned 
n 
— 
— 
— 
he 
— 
rd- 
ion 
— 
— 
— 
“4 = 
“4 


~ 


= 


summatory phas se can be 
_ insofar as ‘the behavior ten 


basis of 


other coincide with the expectancies of the where the behavior occurred. 


actor. Completion of the cycle requires es that 
the conception of his role held by the other 


_ must be substantially the complement of the 


The Pol 'gamous Male’s 
Polygamy was openly espoused by the Mor. : 
mons only from 1852 to 1890; during 


actor’ S conception of his own role. Both © 7 period the pattern served more as a potent | 4 
= conceptions arise out of ‘experience, and i in- group ) symbol than as a < definitely estab- 
while they may be altered, alterations may _ lished and freely accepted institutional plan- 
: be made. only to the extent ‘that they | comply — of-life for the individual. Its failure to be- — 


erson’s notions of their appro- come a 


well- -integrated | culture pattern may 


and consistency—that is, is, “$0 long be ascribed partly to the r monogamous back- 


as they | do not infringe the integrity of the ground of the converts to Mormonism and 


ithdrawal from the situation. 


of 


. Adjustment by co- -operative, sympathetic 
b 


e o-securit are and pnerall 
y are if g 


acquiescence, (2) in which g group the occa- 


tie plished covertly so often that its character 
is difficult to discover, especially the 
the subject. of the cycle of activity, see 
Kimball Young, Personality and Problems of Ad- 

jnstment (New York, 1940), pp. 64-68. 

* The relation of the self to institutionalized 
acquired during socialization is demonstrated in oN 
Mead’ s Mind, Self, and Society (Chicago, 


This variety mi may y be classified ‘somewhat as of the ‘Mormon 
follows: 


‘the remainder of the nation. 


included the 19th Century patriarchal mores" 
of Western civilization, plus several local 
Mormon additions of a religious character.’ 
Without excluding” other factors, the fol- 
lowing appear to be the essential elements 


‘In all cases, threats to self-esteem or in the prevailing ‘monogamous pattern of 


expectancies as far as” the male was con- 
cerned: control of a relatively ‘non- 


~ competing group of wife and children whose 
own roles were based upon subservience and 


sional conflicts of interest were resolved by 
standardized | practices. He also anticipated 
(3) sexual ‘interest ‘int one wom n exclusively 
(4) uninterrupted association with her, and 
(5) a life | experience uncomplicated by de- 


‘mands that he resolve a large number oi 


contests among the family members by tech- 
niques of his own Underlying. this 
pa 


a 


~cultur 
Is 
mee 


in the 
expressic 


+1934). See especially pp. 144, 156. This point is further elaborated in the author's 


Lois Barclay Murphy employs essentially this “The Sociological and Social Psychological Aspects 
division in her Social Behavior and Child Personality of the Mormon Polygamous Family,” unpublished 
York, 1037), with the culture permitting re- Ph. D. (University of Wi ‘isconsin 1930), pp. 

co-operation to sympathy. pp. 273, 280. These particular local additions are included be- 
= Laurance F. Shaffer, The Psychology of Adjustment — ‘cause. they applied to all males in the society, 
(Boston, 1936), Part II, summarizes this whole polygamous: as well as monogamous, thus approxi- 
matter in “objective terms.’ “universals” in Ralph Linton’s sense. See 
cit., pp. his The Study of Mes York, 1936), p. 


the present data, which are far 
j 
a, a 
w 
ane 
— yomen to live in 
with the expectancies of the actor, a variety few exceptional men and wom 
tion 
cam 
The 
sense of adequacy in the situation. 
person withdraws from the situation an the « 
bh) ia his losses as much as possible, some | 
geduces his losses as him 1 
the 
memt 
4 non-) 
cultur 
vanta; 
_ status 
4 a 
mores, t 
— ‘Polygan 


of status described above, when Mormon 
spouse, organized around what is au cae entered polygamy he experienced frus-— 


| : described as the romantic pattern modified — tration and, in many cases, ego- insecurity — 
accordance Christian ideology. b because of the conflict between his monoga- 
Among the components of this pattern were - pattern of expectancies and the actuali- = 
high valuation of | emotional attachment for _ ties of | the polygamous situation. Because of fa 
= member of the opposite sex, free choice of - the pressure put upon some men to enter = 
a mate, and life-long fidelity going so far as polygamy, the u undoubted a ng a 
_ to prevent or long delay the remarriage of a few in the matter of acquiring more wives, - 
widow or _widow er. . female w as the _ and their general monogamous backgrounds, 
- “weaker vessel,” and was placed in a posi- many men must have married several women 
tion $0 “exalted that she was permitted no without genuine c conviction that it was 
aggressive part in the courtship or or in n certain = i] “right.” ” Their lack of conviction | was due to 
of family life. “their conception of themselves” as filling 
he Mormons introduced relatively few monogamous ‘Toles: built up before they — 
; innovations into the monogamous p pattern. joined the church or from other social forces 
There was still the ascetic C Christian modifi- operating ‘in opposition to polygamy, both 
cation of romanticism; there was sex repres- within the local society and outside. They 1 
of | course. | ‘most notable contribu- found themselves sexually and “emotionall 
tions were re connected with religious involved with several “women, whereas the 
eology of the community. In the first place, — wider culture demanded adherence to the 
he continuity of the family unit. was vastly requirement of life- long fidelity to 


came a part of the the even though might “have 
at the head like a patriarch in ancient Israel. achiev ed a personality adapted to polyga- 
The father was the ruler of a constantly culture, other people—his wives and 
: expanding kingdom which recruited its citi- his children—often did not fill their roles 
_ zens by births and | by Post- -mortem baptism _ according to his expectancies. In additi : 
“of forebears. The status of the Mormon ig “this, the resistance that developed in the 
father was further elevated. was the wider society ‘ “outside” could not be ‘ignored 
priest or High Priest of the family, holding entirely, even though intellectually he had 
® the “keys of salvation”; it was only ei _ convinced himself of the world’ Ss mane, 
him that a woman could be “saved.” More- wn 


over, through the possession of the keys of — local society of course he enjoy ed a scene, 

“the priesthood he Ww as” superior to Mormon high status; he had a larger number ¢ of peop! 

members of any lesser priesthood and to all 

n-Mormon males. Thus, the father’s role 
and status were essentially the same as in the this latter was a great distance from the im- 

of monogamy, , with the added ad- mediate area of conflict, it was certainly a 

Vantage of | even -security in significant component of the ego-security 


subject to his authority, and extra glory in 
‘ the celestial kingdom was to be his. Although ' 


status assured y the dominant religious the poly amist. The remainder of this 
polysi 
“culture. tag? will be given over to a number of citations 


is argued her here ‘that despite the elevation the cases to illustrate the foregoing. 

Jealousy was also a potent ego- protective device U men * “succeeded” at the 
the romantic pattern. For obvious reasons ts prac vgam is, 
expression by a wife was inhibited by polygamous 

mores, thus impairing her security. See J. E. Hulett, ~~ 

Jr., “Social Role and Personal Security in Mormon 


¥ Behav N Y k, , note 
cit., $48. Soci Be avior (Ne ew York, 1930), 13, note 5. 
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able to make the alterations i in their ‘such as as more or less subtle use of his 


a. ‘great threat to the integration of their per- material goods and prestige among the mem - 
sonalities. However, the writer is persuaded bers according to his own judgment. 
that, f for the most part, monogamous expect- _ ever, few of these | men were able to use for 
-ancies prevailed while polygamous perform-— this purpose techniques more advanced than 
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ances occurred: the male was forced to filla ordinary “ordering and forbidding,” and . 
role for which he had no equipment and for piecemeal and temporary adjustments of the — z teri 
_ which the community furnished him very unpleasant situation to meet the immediate — fact 
little. The frequent frustrations resulting demands. ‘The range of these practices was 

‘ were marked by (1) efforts to use specific extreme. The mildest was indicated by one = 


_ monogamous techniques to solve polygamous man’ s “idea of what would be the happiest — ; 
a problems, ( 2) withdrawal from the area of thing in his life: his three wives all | coming ri &§ 
ty: conflict (another monogamous device), (3) downstairs in the morning sayi ing | ‘Good &§ 
unawareness of the subtle interplay of per- Morning’ pleasantly to each other,” while 
“sonalities within the family or lack of sym- others: used such arbitrary “devices as 
pathy with the demands of others, or (4) following ostensibly conciliatory procedure: 
and subsequent pursuit of his own -satisfac- “When there was a quarrel between the wives, 
s. The suggestion is made ‘that his with- father would ask one of them to fix supper for 


was caused by failure of the culture - the one whom she had quarreled with and then 


head: 


to go and bring the other and they'd all eat and 
© provide controls, and by his own in-— _ together. He would talk it all over with them - those 
44 a security in his role, and y was complicated wy on wouldn’t let them go to bed until ev ery- cr orm 
r ee guilt feelings resulting from his | violation sa thing was all straightened out. It was the same for al 
monogamous mores. with the children. He would take the ones who di 
The above factors may be illustrated i had quarreled out riding with him and ae: | out it 
ha  consideriog three categories of activity: (1) ~ them sit together and talk it over. He wouldn’ & We fe 
the male’s overt activities when confronted let them separate until | they were friends again.” he wa 
bers, (2) his general course of dealing in In the final however, there was 
the family, and ( 3) those aspects of the no device in the husband’ monogamously 
foregoing which suggest ego-insecurity and oriented role for meeting the demands f 
‘Fathers Behavior when Con- quently, withdrawal in the face of conflict som 
- fronted by Conflict among Family Members. = or potential conflict was a more character- I occur 
‘The father’s control techniques were in- istic response than any aggressive act. the fa 
to secure co- operation in the family. retreat covered by familiar group  Alth 
The available data do not supply knowledge “Women’s 
Tamily, 
re 

which 
Security 
sions when he retreated from the ‘situation — giving a reason he pth ters refused to ier of thei 
_ by refusing to hear controversies or by such Fs of disagreements. Occasionally an informant positive 
4 a familiar device as illness. The Mormon --Teported that “fa “father was not around much 
father was no more sensitive to the the wives were together; | he made him- _ Amo 
self pretty scarce, or another case) data Is 
“He avoided being in company y with two or “Fath 
quently, he “upon sup- ‘more wives at the same time. This was con- ¥ 
d by the group to teduce antagonisms, icua done in order to” fi restall any the you 
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ROLE 0 THE MORMON ‘POLYG: 


zation which, without further data the 


writer is enviting to attribute exclusively to 
the family conflict situation. Cases of hys 


teria are usually so invo 


use, but certain elements in these cases 


indicate that | the ‘situation must have con- 
‘tributed to the headaches 


“theumatism.” The of one olyga- 


prison » officials: liked my, brother, who 
was being released from the penitentiary just 


as father was going in. Brother asked them to 


and 


AMOUS M: MALE 


children was his headaches. Along in his later 


headaches, and we had to keep the childr € 


This: man occupied a high in 


-Tequiring considerable effort to main- 

tain the appearance of orthodoxy and adher- 
ence to the approved folkwa s. The report 


. He didn’t often appear in | public with t 

_ Wives, except at church parties where he might — 

_ take all three. He took his wives to concerts and 
plays by turns. These turns might not cc coincide 
with the time of his visits . but they worked 
out very well. For. example, he would announce 
Jennie, the first wife, that he was taking” 

‘ Julia, the second, to the concert this evening. 

a This routine was broken at ‘times, because of 
his illness. One time Julia 

pointed because one of his headaches came on 
before he was to take her to a concert. He was 


occurred 20 years after the first, and he became 


| 


be good to father because he had such ae 
headaches—he’d b been a businessman all his life, ing to disappoint her. [= 
I guess the head work made him Here again, the inference must 
those headaches. didn’t shave his beard However, it does not seem to sug- 
ot make him wear stripes. He made the soap gest “some relationship between the father’s: 
_ for all the prisoners and supervised the laundry. — “migraine” headaches and the rivalrous situa- 


He didn’t have many headaches because he was tion in which he was involved. It would be use ae 
ful to know more about the occasions — i 


_ greatly worried over this, and sorry about hav-- 
|| 


out in the open so much. He got a good rest. 
We felt as if he was with the best while his headaches interfered with his routine; ; the 
wi was there.” episode reported was recalled as a 


is the ‘same who settled disputes incident by the informant, and may have had 
forcing the contestants to stay together until certain elated -Teverberations which: the 
they had settled their grievances. “I’ ve heard record contains no 
my mother say that father knew polygamy 
a trial, but that it was a greater trial to him.” 


to Utah as 
He was born in England and came to Uta retreat—from the of 


Bs in the family, noted above, were accom-— 


the father of 34 children. panied i cases 
” or “thoughtlessness” by the hus- 


Although the informant gave the conventional * lessness” 
‘report that there was no controversy in the _ band in his general day-by- day behavior in 


family, there is a possibility that the headaches — the family, so that in behaving according to 
which were relieved by going to the penitentiary — his own self-centered motivations he left in 

related to the total family situation, from his wake various situations likely to damage 
which the father escaped to the comparative — the security of others. . This factor will now 


security of the prison. Unfortunately because be examined. 
of their deficiencies, the data do not 


ositive statement on this 
P tions with ( Others. most significant 


Among o other c cas aspects ; of the father’s general course of deal- 


following: ing with others are: his methods of managing 
“Father used to play with children, favoritism to one wife, the pro- 

romp with them. He was very indulgent with cedure used in contracting another marriage, 

the younger ones. One thing that kept father — and his making invidious comparisons among > ee 


from spending too much time in handling the y wives. the husband's 


a young man. His second and third marriages 


| = 
that ‘might arise out of the 
A few of the cases were marked by illness 
imprisonment after his conviction . 
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‘meet his wife’s demands or the group's. The died. I think Ida’ children felt pretty badly 


here were closely relatec m ego whees: about as many cases, 
hr security and also affected the security of the however, ‘cO- operation among the wives was — 
Others. T he present | discussion will be re- _ impossible because the potential gains = 
stricted to. to his relations with his wives. The considered indivisible. 

community enjoined equitable treatment for Consequently, the husband was the focal 

all the wiv es, this was exhibited as as a point of an unstable configuration: he was 

2 ‘pattern in many families. But ‘some polyga- not precisely in competition with the other — 
mists were unable to. pursue a course of members of the family, but he was in posses- a 


rigid equality, because of the comparative sion « of most of the goals they desired. He 


“disinterestedness” required by such a role. the formidable task of satisfying them, 


The man’s own personality was involved — the community, and himself; and the com- 
because of I his preferences, habituation to one e munity supplied him with no efficient eovices 
wife or another, sexual interest, and avoid- for accomplishing this result, beyond a few | 


ance of unpleasant stimuli. It was in this’ religious sanctions. In ‘a considerable 


sphere of more intimate interaction that he tion of the cases, in order to resolve this 
could: give relatively freer rein to his im- a situation he seems to have followed his own 


pulses to partisan behavior, rather than > inclinations with some slight modifications, — 
the sphere of economic dealings. The Feason — expecting Teligious and community s sanctions 
for this is obvious: his distribution of eco- to compose most of the difficulties for him. — 
nomic goods among his wives was a matter of — ‘The tensions thus produced were of Course 
community interest. A new house, a better — most dramatically illustrated in the hus- 
_ garden, better clothes for one wife or an- band’s act of taking another wife. S 


other—these evidences of favoritism were In one ‘case, the father is reported as having 
visible in the community and would accord- 4 been “very interested in the young girls,” and ay 
; ingly be ‘somewhat avoided because of social — married two when he was 49 and 58 years old, 
pressure. . It is thus logical to expect his respectively. He seems | ‘to have transferred 
preferences to have been expressed i in more — attentions to the youngest \ wife each time, so 


intimate ways—more attention, less criti- that a sort of hierarchy ‘of heartbreak 
ca ra established in the family. A daughter of the 


cism, and in the whole range of subtle re- 
first. wife, Annie, reports that his second mar- 


crease the w eelings 
sponses that go to increase the wife’s feelings riage “nearly killed mother,” but after that 


of security. 5 “she didn’t care how many women he married.” 
The above was the general pattern, but When he married the third time, it was the 
other factors entered as qualifications. The second wife , Julia, who w “nearly killed” 
favo ored wife was unlikely to be satisfied with she got little comfort from Annie, who took — 
subtle evidences | of her high status, and de- the occasion to remind her that now she knew 


pagh more concrete a “Accordingly, how she felt when he married the second time. 


— “But Julia never acted the same toward father — 
and besides she always manifested | 


community attitude toward Luella, the wife who 


censure, experienced increased guilt 


_ feelings at giving the appearance of keeping m. A daughter of the ‘ith wife of another 
mistress, a further violation _monoga- man t reported that 

asequently the man was in- 

od be should Father married my mother on the anni- 

volved in inner conflic ether he shou __-versary of the day Aunt Ida, his first wife, 


- other wives were not passive in such a situa- _ about that. It was just st thoughtless of of him.” 


tion. What one” wife receive ed by way of tc 
prestige and material gains was s denied the _,_. The fact that such episodes became significant 
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OLE OF THE MORMON ALE 
Occasionally a man was tempted to use | 
invidious comparisons among his wives as a 
power device. Obviously the success of such the 
ij 

effort depended upon the sense of. Ego- -insecurity. Ego- -security ‘strongly de- 


security of the wife against whom it was pends upon the ability to assume socially 


4 ‘used. Iti is possible that the aggressively de- approved roles and to receive responses from oo 
fensive response an insecure wife might others who have assumed complementary 
ng _&@ inhibit his impulse to continue the use of the roles. In Mormon polygamy, however, ‘the Par 
- 


 &§ = but here again entered the difficulty behavior required of the husband was com- Ps 
the husband’s being aware of the wife’s pletely divergent from the wider societal 
‘insecurity. He might attribute her violent standards of monogamy, which, for many 
response to “fractiousness,” or ignore it these men, was still the conventional mar- 
pletely. Such a comparison among wives was" riage role. Enough has been said above to 
in the following: justify some doubt ‘that: the religious sanc- 


“He didn’t hesitate to criticize a wife, ‘ana tions and local approv val—itself incomplete- 


Clara, for her housekeeping. Once he were sufficient to make _unquestioned 


hurt her feelings severely by saying, ‘Clara, I _ social role out of polygamy. Consequently. it 
wish you’d ask to make those be inferred that ‘in some espects the 

ectiveness of polygamy as a source of e 


Security wa was impaired by feelings of doubt 
P “guilt tendencies toward self- 


record of another family which was chroni- 
: “ally disorganized: accusation, and further, that attitudes 


ard wives and children might be expected 


The first wife was a very aggressive woman Often to be unsympathetic*® because 


used the device of temper tantrums to pre- amous wives and children by their very pres- 
vent her husband from giving his: attention 


a, Helen, the second wife. He chose an unfortunate oy 
occasion to make a comparison between the two: 
“One time when the wife dis- 


ence were e assisting | in the divergent behavior 

which caused self-accusation and guilt feel- 
an and should” therefore share the blame. 
_ The e data yield a a number | of episodes 
which are adaptable t to such an interpreta- 
Ww ell , when you Helen’s bed _ down it as that just suggested, These episodes. 
“always smelled like a laundry. This set her were connected with "extreme. -defensivenes 


_ off on another tantrum. sel ei on the part of the father in response to 


It i is a valid question whether the father’s | suggestion that he should legally marry a 


vhet! 
frequently unsympathetic attitudes toward surviving ‘plural wife, with _Teluctance 
appear in public ‘with’ more than: one wife 


| wives and other family members were not failing te 
y 
or -Telated to inferiority attitudes arising from | and with ot erwise failing to recognize : 


a a sense of guilt and self-accusation. ‘Certainly None of these instances | ‘is uncomplicated | by 
10 a feeling of guilt, i if it could be discovered, _ other factors; ; consequently, each i 
would "furnish a clue to = be ten qualifiedly. 
‘mechanisms as the “detachment” noted The problem of “legal” marriage to one 
| above, or retreat from intrafamily conflict, of the survivors arose in every family where — 


+ f or ‘ ‘thoughtless” actions, or to defensive be- C the first wife died first. The surviving plural — 


“havior of a more aggressive sort. A few data wife was motivated in her desire for legal 
| marriage by the dower right i in the property 

disturbances had that went with it'*; the first wife’s children 

_ her husband, and his choice of an especially sadistic were generally opposed to it. But this oppo- 


way of repaying her was possibly due to this fact. 
His reference to his turning down the other wife's perhaps, as Lois “Murphy 
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‘cases; some deeper psychological cause for 


A surv iving second wife. reported that there. ated. 


_ of his marriages to to three women. ; 


vogue of “legally Marrying second and third 


ye 
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sition seems insufficient sini to explain the “only about 25% of of the time” with the oe 
of the responses to suggestions of wife, of whom the first was extremely 


legal marriage exhibited in the following He went into polygamy under pressure of the ai 
~ local church officials, and rarely appeared in 


public with the wife afterward; the community 


was no legal marriage between me “and 


He kicked about it like heck, and said he Similar reticence the polygamous 
didn’t believe in anything but a Temple mar- situation was exhibited by another man w ho 


riage anyhow.’ ” Informant believes the first also married under preteure, 30 ene —_— 
Wife’ s children “influenced him against it. He his first 
n't do it. The children didn’t want him 
to because they were afraid I would get some Until his first wife re rejected 
‘peat. Dat by that time there wasn’t any. ‘to live with his second, the second wife was 
4 "This woman’s daughter had near by. In his public life he tried to give | 
persuade her father to marry her mother. “I 
died I asked a ew if any non-Mormons lived in the community. 
id remember once after Aunt Annie died I aske od “When he went to > parties and to ¢ to church even, he : 


»y the law 
%, father why he didn't marry mother uy the nel and the first wife went in the buggy, and if 


the land. He was very annoyed at that an Cecelia went, she walked. 


h b s 
told me to go home sad mind my own bucinces. “But when the church | repudiated Plural 


He said it was his business and I shouldn’t dig “s 
riage in 1890, father fell whole-heartedly in 
and deplored marriages made 


Tie family was marked by dissention for after the Manifesto. A friend of his had = 


years. The first wife was an “invalid” for 
4 yy en. Wives and was a fairly old man. Some years 


o years. The second wife had been a house- — 
imi in the home before her marriage and the 
man had married her secretly after several years 

@ courtship. violation of monogamous Father was scathing in his said 
_ mores is especially serious because of his secretly cad. 

marrying the authority of the priesthood. He also said 


In the second es xample, the husband was that when he waked up to what he had done 
. And the man did go mad . 


“ after the Manifesto the friend was called on _ 


He held a high po position in the church, and — dees a canvass of the available possible. 
was known to deal especially with explanations for these the writer 


Some of ‘them occurred dite the 
“Once in a ‘joking’ way the two remaining “Crusade,” ” when secrecy was the order of the — 
wives were talking about the then current day," 16 but relatively iso- 

es, when he stormed at them: ‘I don’t ever lated Mormon communities at a time when 4 
ant to hear you girls say legal again. You’ re there was no need for neces Moreover, the 
both legal in the sight of God’.” «necessity of avoiding a jealous “explosion 


‘There is possibly a seimeaten of “specious ce from the wife y making her the victor in 
solicitude” in another statement he made: — 


4 believe it would kill me if one of my wives an First wives were not always favored in these 
ever leave me.” 


‘Manifestations. ‘In some cases later wives 
their husbands’ “official” hostesses, for example. 
‘els to a second wife was ™The Federal prosecutions introduced a 


fairly common. In many instances there | plicating factor into some of these families. The ' 
danger of capture (or recapture) gave the man an 


— seem be ute necessity for secrec 
seen ye unanswerable argument for spending all his t 


One: informant ‘reported that his father ‘spent with one wife and rejecting the other, 
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gaining favors cannot explain many of them. age a ae situation current theories in ae 
3 They occurred about as frequently in fami- Social: psychology regarding the 
which were reported “pictures of personality organization to societal organiza- 
happiness” | as in disorganized families. They tion and culture. Thus the writer has at- 
is: occur occasionally. — tr Bi tempted to show in these pages that at least 


as far as the particular families are con- 
example, in ‘one family the P are con- 


recently reacted vigorously and defensively cerned, father approached the ga- 
a friend’s inference that he had legally mar- ation with expectan- 
ried the survivor of his three wives, with whom ies, _and generally experienced frustration 
a he still lives. He is unable to countenance the - which prevented him from attaining genuin 
suggestion that “legality in the sight of God” unquestioned ego-security, 
was insufficient for all purposes. The record Sins This account should not be taken as im- — 
_ Informant was never legally married to his and generally exhibited overt aggressive be- 
present wife, The bank regards him as a 3 havior among the members. In most of thes 


widower in his business dealings, although he the members s developed compensa 
lives with his second wife. He was greatly — tions: for their frustrations, and the families v, 
offended recently when he sold some land and od of ti 
c~ purchaser refused to pay for it until he ver a long period of time managed to com 
had his present wife sign the onveyance with pose their difficulties an and presented a united 

front at least to outsiders. However, the 
frustrations existed, and were in “large 
It i is impossible to present a thorough measure due to conflicts ¢ of roles as described 
And finally, although conflicts of 
the data are deficient in many obvious ways. % roles due to the contrasts between monogamy — x 
Tt would be useful to know a great deal more and polygamy y were more “sev ere e than any 
about Possible guilt manifestations in conflicts likely to be met in present- day 
polygamy; the writer "suggests this ~ society, generalizations from such data 
ka as a fruitful field for further research _ these furnish valuable clues to the causes of | 7 
Mormonism. family and personality problems ascribable 
Conclusion. Study of the polygamous to conflicts of roles that impede the attain- 


— P ents an n opportunity for applying ment of ego- ~security. 
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PROPINQUITY AS A 1 FACTOR: IN MARRIAG Pro 


in 1885, yg 1915. Other ‘trends “within the ¢ city are not ‘consistent, How- 
—_ ever, there seem to be practically | no differences in the percentage of Philadel- — 
phians who chose n mates outside the aty, as years 1905, and 


“quity as acter] in| marriage couples “desiring ‘to be “married” to ‘secure 
J have been made by several individuals, licenses. The year 1905 seems to be repre- — 


te most definitive of which have been made — sentative of the days just before ‘the auto ff ne — 
ince V Vorld War I. The present study is an mobile into popular use. 


attempt to discover what a a Ra fifteen is a year before the marriage rat 


WwW years following that up to 1921 Two t 
SS as a factor in marriage selection, over would show effects from the war, a slackening - 
a span of approximately fifty years. of marriage among some groups, hastening ; 
The article by Professor ace H. S. Bos- among others (soldier brides, etc.). Just after “i 
-sard which appeared in 1932. and war the rates of marriage increased con- 
termed: “Residential Propinquity as a siderably. Some of the factors involved would 
Nine t 
tor in Marriage Selection, dealt with Phila-— obviously disturb the ‘more normally dis- tento 
delphia for the year 1931. That study ‘serves tributed influences work in residential Fifteen 
one of the bases for comparison with the propinquity. More t 
other years which have been chosen for each of the year. years chosen, the first 5000 in 
similar inv estigation . As nearly as possible — ne “consecutive marriage licenses were selected i in . 
the same techniques have been followed in which one or both of the applicants were — 7 
a order that the data might be be comparable _ residents of Philadelphia. 5 Since the licensing 
throughout. The first 5000 marriage licenses system was first introduced in September, 
_ were used in in each ¢ of the years involved. — = 1885, i in order to ol obtain 5,000 licenses it was” ; 
ee =: years 1885-86 , 1905, and 1915 were _hecessary to secure data from the year 1886 
chosen for the reasons: In Septem-_ well. Where both parties were residents 
eg of the city the distance between their ad- 
for example, Donald M. Marvin, 2, Occupa- dresses was tabulated ‘in terms of of ‘city b blocks. streets. 


tional Propinquity as a Factor in Marriage Selection, “A poses 
ses 0 
University of Pennsylvania thesis, 1918; James H. _ Those licenses where one applicant lived out: EE as 


S. Bossard, Marriage and the Child, University of - side the city and the other inside were listed a 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1940; Paul as: “one in city; one out.” 

Popenoe, “‘Assortive Mating for Occupational Level,’ same scale of measurements of length 
The Journal of Social Psychology, May 1937, PP» = 
270-274; Maurice R. Davie and Ruby Jo Reeves, __ *Only the licenses recorded at City Hall, Phila- y Tab 
“Propinquity ‘of Residence Before Marriage,”  delphia, were used, and none from the nearby towns 
| American Journal of Sociology, January, 1939, pp. such as was done in the Bossard study. It was not — cs a 
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hs 
SELECTI 
| a i oe Do marrying couples since World War I come from homes a greater distance > occu 
| | ts apart than the couples of earlier decades? In Philadelphia more marriages were licen: 
fs 
ree 4 
BE 
4) 
‘ 
1 ‘ te also in Marriage and the Child (see footnote (1) Md. (towns listed in the Bossard study) for those 
a earlier years of 1885-86, 1905 and 1915. 


Ten to fifteen blocks 


More than twenty blocks 1,067 1,513 340 27.60 


- poses of this study, a main street is one by which 


3 ok as from 800 to goo or 3300 to 3400. The a of same addresses listed for those years — 


ESIDENTIAL ITY IN “MARRIAGE SELECTION 
bution of "5000 marriages: by numbers 
that “might blocks” which separated the residences of 


from that the: couples at time of the application 


simple, consisting of “the addresses. of Since there are extreme 

* residences declared by both parties as that “ total number of couples: who isted the same 
occupied at the time of the application for the — address on their application blanks | for the . 

Ticense The street distance was then measured years included i in investigation (from 
on a map of Philadelphia and tabulated in terms — a total of 864 couples in n the year 1885-86, 

; _ of city blocks. In each but one type of case the _ down to 31 inv the year 1905, , and up to 632 

distance v was front to front ri 


vas 


Number of Blocks Apar 
| |1885-86! 1905 | 1885-86 q 1905 | 1915 
Same block but act same 
One to two blocks 
Two to three blocks 
Three to four blocks 
Four to five blocks 
- Five to six blocks 
Six to seven 
Seven to eight blocks 


ty Eight to nine = 


Nine to ten blocks 


Fifteen to twenty blocks 


wes one exception was i in those few cases _ - eliminate, as far as possible the factor of 
Where the rear of two dwellings involved faced addresses in the cumulative _percent- 
other within the same block. Such ca ages. Therefore, the number giving the same 
_ were tabulated as being less than a block apart. address _ has “been omitted, and ‘the table 
The block utilized as a unit of measure is o starts: with those living within the same 


one as determined by the intersection of main block, but not at the same address. se : 
streets, not alleys or halfway streets. For pur- “In an effort shed farther light on the 


reason for the great variation in the number - 


the numbering of the houses changes in hun- 


- length of such blocks is not constant in the — 1885- 86, 1905, 1915 and 1931, a few ‘inter- 
street of mediate and additional years have been 


sen an lated among 
comparative and first addresses tabu at da 


and reproduction of data tables mn are in Table nd 1933. Tes 


| his 1931 study is with the permission of Professor a ee spss as one of the most striking facts 


Bossard and the University of Pennsylvania Press. 
I am also indebted to him for many valuable sug- "ey 
7 t e 


tions with reference to the present study. 
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Tasie 1. Comparative DistripuTion By RESIDENTIAL Proprnquity AT TIME OF APPLICA- 
FOR MARRIAGE LICENSE, IN THE YEARS 1885-86, 1905, 1915, and 1931 f 
2.6600 
| 463: | 469 | 396 | 284 | 92 | 5.68 | 
q 
ite 
- 
— 
extreme variation in the total number } 


> —— 


a 


Sony 


License, THE YEARs 1885-86, 1905, 1915, anv 1931 


145 | 632 | 17.28 3 
one block orless 1 «859 | 21.26 | 4. 
Within two blocks or less 1,163 | 

Within four blocks or less 1,007 | 1,528 19. 56 acces 
1,183 | 1,679 | 37. 58 wher 
1,358 | 1,798 | 41. i! 
1,521 
1,651 
1,771 | 2,037 | 49. 5.42/ 40.74 thes 
1,895 | 2,116 | 52.24 | 38. gospe 
2,291 | 2,400 | 61.50 82 | 48.00 Ag: 
2,570 | 2, 597 67. 
a have shown the te table of the same addresses _ to sal 
to Mr. William B. Heap, the first assistant ‘: Occas 
clerk of the Orphans’ Court in Philadelphia — i 


since July 1. 15, 1922, who had very kindly 


made conveniently available the records of 


the marriage applications. He was much the 

at the extreme variations but was un —peculi 

able to furnish an explanation. He said: Wh 

the of “Every effort is made to get the exact a = | the 

 WOrkK wa one in par e writer, an e res 

_There are applic 
is t, cases | 
actual] 
"RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY AT Thar OF APPLICATION For MARRIAGE License, 


THE YEARS 1885-86, 1905, 1915 anp 1931 (OmiTTING 
Grvinc THE SAME ADDRESS) 


of the 


Number of Blocks Apa art 1885-86] 1905 | 1915 | 1931 j prior t 
191s | 1931 [1885-86 1905 | 1915 | 1931 
cluding same address 4.65 5.79 | 6.52 that of 
Within two blocksorless | 10. 54 | 10.90 inform 
Within five blocks or less 3 pre 
‘Within six blocks or less 
Within seven blocks or less .44 4 anticip 
Within eight blocks or less_ 
Within nine blocks or less -32 | 40. who Te 


Within ten blocks or less 
__ Within fifteen blocks or less 


24 Within twenty blocks « or r less 70. 49 lestio 
ithin city limits 059 | 3,935 | 3,478 00.00 
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‘explanations may partially account for the mbarrassing. The Tegal preliminaries to get- 


rather high total percentage. In 1885, when ting married are mysterious and “nervous 
the marriage license system | began to operate tension on the part of the applicants is fre- 
q in Philadelpha, there were some couples who quent. 
were remarried (this was so stated on the Obviously, all of these explanations o not 
: - application blank) i in order ‘that their mar- give the answer to the extreme variation in 
riages- might b be recorded at City Hall. the totals for first addresses. During the 

couples had entered into common years 1905 and 1920, when the listing of the 


‘ law it is just as “legal” as that marriage per think this is a valid valid explan 

_s the state, as, for example, a minister of oe: If it be suggested that one reason on for | the « 
gospel. comparatively high figures for 1931, 1932, 
F e Again, it is evident, from the records, that and 1933 for the same premarital addresses ae 
fs anumber of men were marrying their house- might be the depression and the consequent — 
= (I noted this occurrence with respect doubling up of families, how can it be ex- 

to saloon keepers and butchers, particularly. plained that there were almost. twice the 


a Negro man and woman would number of couples 632) g giving the same 
list the same fashionable white address. They address in 1931 as in 19 32 when the number hs 
were servants in a white family, employed _ Was 339? J Moreover, both the years 1932 2 and 
and living there as butler and maid. (Neither 1933 were nearer ‘the bottom of the depres- 
of these last two phenomena is, of course, sion spiral than ‘was the year 1931. 
only to 188 5-86.) Until more data are available no conclu- 
aa hile, no doubt, some couples were iving 5 sive answer can be given for the great varia- 


= the time of the marriage license marriage application blanks, 
application, I am convinced that there are Since the years 1885-86 and 1931 are 
cases in which couples who have listed the _ ciently alike in the number of same addresses . 
i; same address on the application | blank were * _listed (there is a difference of about 5 per- ; 
giving the address to which they cent), certain comparisons may be made. 
were moving following the wedding day. But, Actually, in spite of priori reasoning, 
perhaps, an even important factor is there were more men in 1931 who married 
| that some men, coming from another section women within the same block (and not 


Be the state to marry ‘a Philadelphia girl, counting the same one! or one to two 


a ‘to the When asked by the than in 1885- 86. In. feet except for the year 
clerk of the Orphans’ Court for his present — 1905, in the two to three block zone, the 
_ address, ‘the | prospective bridegroom | may give same statement is true for all of the ‘earlier 
that of his sweetheart in Philadelphia. This years. (See Table 1.) 


§ information is given the clerk because the lly using the cumulative percentages and 
applicant regards the girl’s home as literally - omitting the data for the same addresses nog 
5 


his present address, or because he does not Table 3), it is ; evident that in 19 931 there 

_ wish to” be considered a “stranger,” or he was more ‘mating within five blocks than in 

anticipates less questioning if he lists i oe of the previous years studied. The p per- 

A elf asa Philadelphian. There are individuals centages are: 1885-8 -86, 28.69 percent; 1 1905, 
who reason in this manner. Many applicants: 27.14 percent; 1915, 37 percent; and 

< to be afraid that the clerk may ask 1931, 30.10 | percent. Hence, whatever may * 

our theories about. the likelihood of | men 


— # 
— 
us 
Bir 
| 


in Philadelphia. marrying girls \ who live for this 1 several, If ‘more intermediate ‘yea 


that i in 1931 they were slightly | more fallen” have been charted on the trend line. “How 

to concentrate their attentions on the girl ever, even ‘then the answer to the question, : 
whe lived within five blocks than in 1885, Why more marriages within five blocks in 

a 2. A comparison of those living © within 

twenty blocks at the t time of shows From six blocks to twenty blocks 
cent; 51.94 percent had ‘there is a consistent trend in of 
; dence within that eo _ That is, in terms of 7 finding mates farther from home. For those — 


- differences in percentages, in 1885-86, there — obtaining their spouses within the twenty — 


were 15.36 percent more individuals out of blocks (and omitting the same a addresses), 


100 percent who chose their mates within the figures are: for 1885- “86, 70.09 percent; 
twenty blocks of their own home than in the 1905, 6 66. 6.00 ‘percent; 1915, 61. -62 percent, 
1931. Or it may be said that 30 (29.57) and “1931, 56.49 percent. 
percent more couples had found thelr mates (referring again to Table 3) 
within blocks in the trend in favor of securing mates farther 
from home was not as great or uni- 


3. In the cases of ‘those who chose mates formly ‘so between the years 1885-86 and 4 that 1 
Pe more than twenty blocks ‘away from 1905 as from 1905 to 1931. Without ‘Tefer in out: 
their own home but still within the city ence ‘to those furnishing the same addresse slightly 

limits, Table 1 reveals that, 1885- 86, 1885-86, 70.09 percent found their mates dude, 
21. .34 percent; and in 1931, 30. 26 percent within t twenty blocks of their own residence, — P fifth of 
came | within this classification. That actually and in 1905, 66. oo percent. That is a dif- Z Philad 
is an increase of 56.69 percent over 1885-86. ference of about 5 (4.09) percent. In 1931, - grantec 
In the last category, enumerating those 56.49 percent mental within twenty blocks. t] 
who married individuals hav- That is a drop of 9.51, or practically the ‘su 
‘residence outside the city, in 1885- 86° "percent less than in the year 1905. This” 21.58 | 
number o1 out of the was 586, trend is what might have been expected lived ir 
11.36 percent, and 1931 there were in view of increased means of transportation, 193: 
or 17.80 percent. This is an an increase of of 56.69 © we | 


above analysis frsetboageni almost en- graph, there is very little difference between 
-tirely with the comparisons and contrasts number of Philadelphians w who, in 1905 
between 1885- ~86 and 1931. A few may be a and 1915, chose ‘their r mates outside of the 


‘made with respect to— the trends for all of city limits, and those who did so in 1931. 
the years incorporated in this study. itt _ Referring again to Table 1, we note that the 


‘Tespect 


and 


If we exclude the first addresses numbers for those years found spouses 

‘Table 3) it is clear that, as mentioned above, the city are 920, and 890 

there actually were more marriages in 1931 spectively. This. is rather curious inv iew West Ch 

involving five blocks than greater mobility of the American feom 

Annapoli 

 Bossard’s 

«outside te 

5000 cas 
1885-86, 

Bossard 
cent; in 1905, 27.14 percent; and i in 1915, were "Philadelphians, might be of interest, 4 ing his o 


for 1931, 
particular 
d 


26.37 percent.) The year 1931 brought a have made a study of the licenses gra granted in 
mild reversal with 30. 10 percent marrying those towns for the years 1932 ai 1933 


within five blocks. It is difficult to account © where at least one of the | parties involved - 
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[ARRIAGE. 


BLE 4 COMPARATIVE DIsTRIBUTION OF Five THOUSAND MARRIAGES By RESIDENT 


Number « of Cases 


a Philadelphia residence.* Thes cases mately 25 percent of the individuals 


;, 2 were e included in ‘the first 5000 licenses in _ themselves as one in the city and one out, 

; 3 the years 11 1932 and 1 1933 in Table 4. Table 5 5 "secure their licenses outside of a oh 
_ is compiled from these data. 

4 a Tt will be seen that in 1932, of the first x 

5000 applications for marriage licenses, that in those cases re couples 
ABLE 5. COMPARATIVE oF FIvE 
in Philadelphia (combining the number of  Tyovsanp MarRIAGES BY RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY 
licenses granted in Philadelphia with | _the Berore Marriace: Cases Invotvinc at Least 


outside towns. Ih 1933 the number as 
- slightly less, , 853, 0 or 17.06 percent. We con- 
dude, therefore, that approximately one 
— fifth of the licenses granted in those years to 
"Philadelphians involved in this study were 
3 outside of the city itself. Total 
Of this number who did secure i in ingtowns 
the” surrounding towns, in 1 1932, a 224, or _ Among this total, those | 
_ 21.58 percent, said that one of the parties’ a who gave same Phil- | 
_ lived in Philadelphia an and the other without. DAs adelphia address 
Among above total, 
In 1933, 212, or 24.85 percent, were so listed. = those who gave one 
“If we assume that the year 1931 was not ia Philadelphia address 
different from 1932 and 1933 with 


‘Tespect to this type of application, then, 
using the total number in the year 
listed one as living in the city and the Among these, number 
_ other outside, or 890, as representative, then _ who gave same Phil- 
about 212 or 224 of those secured their ‘adelphia address 


licenses: ‘outside the city. . That approxi- 


Percentage of the 5000 Ride 
Zz Chester, Norristown, and Doylestown. Those — their licenses outside of Philadelphia, “that: 
from Maryland are Elkton, Chestertown, Belair, proportionately very few list the Phila- 
and Snow Hill. In Professor delphia address. That i is, , Whereas: 32 
Bossard’s compilation for 1931, licenses granted 
_ surounding towns (r 3.08 percent Tied 
- 1885-86, 1905, and rors. I consulted Professor the same pag of the 3962 who went to 
_ Bossard with reference to the possibility of study- | City Hall in Philadelphia for their license, 
ing his original data on the out of town marriages 307° (or 7.49 percent) © listed the same ad- 
but he since there dress, of the 3, 962 who went to City Hall in 
Sc rend sthey had been discarded Philadelphia for their license, 307 (or 7.49 
pe In 19 3 3 


| | i910 | 191s | 1920 | 19381 | 1932 | 
— 1932 | 1993000 
— 
1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 
1,038 853/20. 76" 7.06% ! 
| | | 
35) 3.08 0 
| 307} 459) 7.49 [10.22 
— 
— 
— 


which i is. open to q question 


couples who applied i in the surrounding towns the census returns, for example), 


_- who gave the same address. Of those 4147 _ there is an element of error. Just what the | 
who applied at Ci ity Hall, 424 gave the same _ ‘margin of error might be could not be a 
. = ‘That is 10.22 percent. In other termined without enormous expense, and — 
__ words, in the years 1932 and 1933, | of those _ this coah not be justified. If more data were 2 
| 2 who applied in Philadelphia for a license gathered perhaps some of the points in — 
* _ (where at least one of the parties was a resi- question might be “cleared up, but there is 
dent of the city) about two and one- -half certainly no assurance of that. 
nes mo of them listed the same address . At the present time it seems evident that 
than did these applicants who 10 went to out- certain older assumptions about 2 
side towns’ 
at aa rom the foregoing arr array of data the fol- be maintained, at least without considerable 
lowing f facts seem to be clear: modification. The thesis that individuals are : 
Over period of practically y fifty years now (at least up to World War II) finding 
4 E there has been a wide variation from year ty their mates on the average farther away from — 


— to year in the number of ‘couples who fur- > the home fireside than in the days of 1905 a 
ae nish the same residence address when apply- o and 1915 is, obviously, not supported by net, - 


art 


° 
a 


group 


; ing for a marriage license. The lowest figure facts, _ As far as Philadelphia is concerned & _geners 
31 and the highest 864. The reason for there were proportionately more marriages 
this phenomenon is certainly obscure. contracted in 1931 between those individuals 
the year 1931, omitting the ‘puzzling living within five blocks than in those older of 
4 a data for the same addresses, actually ahigher days when the fathers and mothers and many / oi - those 
proportionate number of Cupid’s arrows took of the grandparents of the present ‘college 4 
4 effect within five blocks than in the horse generation did their courting. In the five : ‘The 
and buggy days and those just prior to W forld twenty block area there is a ‘slightly 
War I. Is this because boys and girls in the trend in the opposite direction. “ognitic 
older more stable neighborhoods are marry- Another assumption that more Philadel- door 
4 _ ing their childhood playmates? Or, is it be phians around the year 1931 (which i is before family 
cause in highly mobile neighborhoods, the the disastrous depression years) were marry: possibi 
5 girls (and the boys) close to home are apt ing persons living outside city vis but 
f to be quite new and alluring and the en- the earlier years of 1905 is also non-sc: 
ehantment is apt to lead ‘to the altar? not supported the evidence. Religic 
In the years 1905 and 1915 actually more In addition to the information presented portan 
| individuals, proportionately, secured in this study, perhaps an additional value mortal 
{ a, Zz the city than in the later year of may be in making us more cautious in the - Supper 
19 31. There seems ¢ to be no plausible explana presentation of certain types of sociological in the 
There can be no doubt that, as with mos the subject matter has been more carefully ness. T 
data derived from source materials the com- for che 
work 
-trists, s 
_velopme 
family | 

regard 
points 


interact 
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‘ Family: table ‘talk j is an iensinalel part of the process whereby the family inducts _ 

lees the child into the life of society. Three aspects of this process are emphasize 
_ (1) The family meal is the family at its ease, holding its members together an 

é repeating” many features of its life. (2) Family table talk is a form of family 

rey interaction, important in the development of personality traits. (3) The culture- 


family, and in turn, the ‘the family group, with Particular reference 
inducts: the ‘child into “the larger to the functioning and formation of personal 
‘group, are two basic social processes whose traits. Also, so far as the children are con- 
"general importance is conceded univ rersally, cerned, ‘there e is a good deal of en emphasis t 
but whose mechanism remains as yet largely habit formation, sl such as habits of eating, 
un unexplored. This paper isa preliminary study sitting, speaking and the like. A ‘second ap- sy 3 
of what it is believed is an essential part of proach sees the ie family meal as a vehicle ee 
those pr processes: : namely, the role and nature 4 the transmission of the family culture to vite 
of family table talk. _ younger members. Here the chief point of 


‘The history of the application of the scien- interest is on the role and techniques “a = 


0 


tific method is s replete with long- delayed rec- family table talk in this coritinuing process. 
— ognition of “ acres of diamonds” at the front — Before proceeding | to the two main points of 
door step, and the failure” of students of view just identified, certain general consid- 
family Processes to. to "perceive the si scientific erations concerning the social nature of the 


possibilities in the study of ‘the Va meal should be noted. Accordingly, 


& 


portance of the family meal. Christianity i im- interaction; and = 
mortalizes it in the ceremonial of the Last — 
Supper, and renews this recognition endlessly — family an to its younger oa 

the continuance of the communion rite. a 


Dramatists stage it with frequent effective- 


: has the intimate im- nature » of the family meal; second, its J 


I, THE ‘SOCIAL ‘NATURE OF THE FAMILY 


ness. To the novelist, it is a constant device 


for character delineation or plot facilitation. n. 1. The family meal is a distinct aspect of ‘a 

the essayists, like Dr. Holmes, clothe the family’s life. Warner . Lunt have 

their sage observations around the frame- called attention’ recently to the fact that the 

work of the breakfast table. Only psychia- two rooms in which the family spends most - 

trists, sociologists, and students of child time as a group are livi ing and the Kol a 

- family life, ‘seem to have overlooked it. — ane Author's Note: This s an inductive study, 

- Students of family and child problems may based on a collection of documents which reproduce 

Ik f two main verbatim family conversations at mealtime. 

family table talk from tw Warner, W. Lloyd, Lunt, Paul, The So- 
of view. | One is as a form family 


interaction. Here the concern» 


3 
| 
ay 
£ 
_ 
— 
| 
| 
| 
| 


REVIEW 


; aan today when under stress of the differing 4 
ar- interests of its various members, it is apt [ 

=. yn of the family group. ‘he upper class not to get together at any other time. Family 
families, large and attractive living rooms, | prayer time and family | councils both are . 


combined with more leisure, tend to empha- found toa lessening extent in 


size the greater importance of the living Society. 


room; in lower class families, the opposite 4. It i - significant, in any attempt 
_ of these facts makes the dining room often appraise the social significance of the family 
more only social meal, to its is 


-relatia 
servan 
traditi 
m expres 
Non-m 
collate 
invited 
be at its greatest ease, both period of years, the simple arithmetic of said to 
and _ psychologically. ‘The times when the situation is enough to em phasize its quan- the 
family is at its best are perhaps most often itive effectiveness, 
On the occasion of its more leisured dining, ~ a Finally, it is obvious that the social * the 
- just as the » family, entertaining at the dining significance o of the family meal, , and the Tole | re 
table is the family on 1 exhibition, putting its of table talk, varies from one social ‘class to. 


forward. One reminded here’ of another. ‘Referring again to | 


meals in the home have different values 
a duty, and fall into their natural attitudes;  {mlly. The upper-class family, for instance, 


= spends more time ov er its breakfast and endows & in the 

3 you see wisdom in slippers an and science: in a 3 meal with more group significance toon do -ticulart 
This more felicitous generalization about upper-class families the soc 
obvious 


one the family meal does not mean to overlook me to perform a large part of the secular 
ql the fact, however, that the family meal also household ritual through their daily rounds of process 

' represents at times the family in haste, op- tasks and duties which keep the house in order. — c 
of the h dinarily super- ertain 

= erating with direct bluntness, or the family — The mistress of the house ordinarily super- — an 
at war, disturbing the emotions of its mem- intends the activities of her servants, but 
bers and upsetting the gastric process. The does not herself do any of the actual work, * TI 

r 
family meal, in short, represents the family However, she and other members of the co group c 


<¢ perform definite ritual acts which top: off the family” 

in action, focussed rapa @ common interes a work of their paid employees; arranging flowers; gether, 1 I 

g as to leave it operate — carving at table; lighting the fire; and pouring» bers are 

~ offguard in other important respects. ahs at tea. Maids serve at the table according o ‘member 
3. The family meal, especially the main a strictly formalized routine, while the food sf -tabl 

able, fo 

one of the day, holds the members | of the prepared by a cook hired especially for that ' at becor 

” family together over an extended period of work. Maids are outfitted in uniforms of differ- ne 

time. The length of time, and the details of ent types according to the time of day and the “food, , 

the occasion, naturally vary from one family specific duties in which they are e engaged, their in 

> a a meal is an dress thets subordination to and 

separation from ‘the family whom they serve. 

The leisure time accruing to the family | that can _ perform: 

‘maintain servants allows more frequent per- these pe 

* Holmes, Oliver Wendell, The patted id the formance of social activities which bring them Ls 


Breakfast Toble, James Osgood and ‘Compre. | Bo conspicuously to. the attention of the remainder 
ton, 1878, of the community, and the men indulging in a 


another, ‘but, i in general, a 
‘session the family personnel, 
with a Mah “rate of attendance. 


-variet 
a4 
which 
af 
4 
1), 
as 


“sity of sports, int id hob- One is reminded here again of Dr. ee 


bies, and community activities by means of observation “there little. minded 


a 
which they express and their people whose thoughts move in such small 


social position. 
ciacles that five minutes of _conversatio 
All of the activities which surround “the 


"preparation of the table and th a 8 

eating of the meal are demonstrations of ritual their whole curve.” Even silences 3 in table 
‘relations between members of the family, the talk are an important part of its art. Again 
_ Holmes reminds us that * ‘talking i is | like play 
‘traditional value in he house. They are also” on the there is as much in laying 
expressions of the meal bok a } family communion. te 


invited in to eat at the family table may be ‘This in 

"which it gives and which it withholds, to its 

of the family and household, a secular but highly ee - 

organized ritual. These ritual elements surround- individasl members, carries the ‘greatest 


ing | the ‘daily life within a household tend to weight in the moulding of personal traits. 
increase in n number an and intensity of function — ce _ Its intimate nature and repetitive force make 5 
with the height of the stratification of walt it often the family’s best corrective discipli-— 
family.* narian. Children especially are frank, often 


4 brutally so, in their reactions to one 
TABLE AS or another, and perhaps nowhere are they so. 
= The role of the group in the determination — protective custody of the family meal. — 
4 of personality is a recognized et ‘This is the place to refer to the habit of =a 
: | dictum. The primary character of the family a family squabbling at 0 meal time, so character- _ 
as a group, and its fundamental — istic of many families. There are families in. 2 * 
in the development of personal traits, par- which few meals are completed without 
7 Sim of children, is equally well “estab- b- quarrel or without s some member leaving the 
_‘lished. From what has been concerning table in tears , anger, or disgrace. There are 
™ the social nature of family table talk, it is families where the family meal i is a tribunal 
| “vous that much of the family 's interactive _ or disciplinary workshop rather than a =i 
process | takes place during the family meal. Monial. Children are called” on the carpet 
Certain aspects of ‘this process ¢ call for ‘regard to policies 


group comes to be defined 
ou table. Since the entire family is to- _ me of this upon the ole 
gether, relationships between individual mem- and through them upon the entire chemistry pn, 
“bers a are brought out into the open. Feuding” ‘ of the body. Recent analyses of such proc- — 
members are seated at opposite sides of the esses t by students of physiological chemistry 
table, for example. Covenants secretly arrived point to the overwhelming 
at become manifest. Group choices are made emotional upsets at mealtime. How 
in seating arrangements, in the serving of stomach “flops” when upset around 1 mealtime 
food, in the assignment of left-overs, in pri- _ is an experience . which many persons may be — F 
‘alien in conversation. | to recall. Consider also the family in 
Pe The family is an audience for individual _ which there is a good deal of tension between — . Me 
performance, chiefly conversational. Through adult members. The family meal may 
these performances, family members reveal, a to be a duel of silence with marked p hysio- 
Bc d try Inte their abilities on each other. logical as well as psychiatric effects. 
4 One of the distinctive services of family 


ee = all and Lunt, op. cit., pp. 105- 106. interaction at mealtime is the development 


— 
% 
4 
| | | 
— 
a 


Me 


5 


of th the children. members of silent ‘father has been created. Under 
the family ‘participate. in family table | talk— circumstances could the full length process 
‘| ae _— from the youngest to the oldest and most of this creation be so effectively imprinted — 
erudite. Through this process, the family upon the child’s mind as at meal time. A 


members enlarge one another’s vocabulary. family meal, in other words, is like the scene 


child 
Children particularly gain ‘symbols to use in from a drama in which the personalities 

Tearning and in speaking. Much of the learn- identify -themsely es. to each other. 

™ of the precise m meaning of words comes 
> a by-product to participation in family FAMILY TABLE 
-onversation, In other words, ‘the family TRANSMISSION OF CULTURE famil' 
eal is a class i in oral expression. Ina family Sociologists agree that the family is ‘the 
i _ of any size, meals come to be gab-fests. Two chief culture-transmitting agency in our so. then! 
a ay or three persons may be talking at the same ciety. The family not only introduces the JB ail 
time. Facility and quickness in expression child to its own particular culture, but also ~ fashio 
constitute the price for admittance to the — to that of the larger society. In this latter b ; 

§ 4s hi '§ IS 0 
conversation, Capacity, it not only interprets this lar ger BB oforum 

5. The family meal represents the family’s culture, but creates also attitudes toward it. ~ recogr 
interaction in its most mood. “Much of this happens as a by-product of presse 
_ Now, more than other times, the younger family table talk. In this process the follow- “sion, 
members get a chance ‘to blossom verbally. aspects may | be identified words 
Well-fed elders accept with impunity I. ‘The family m meal, particularly the din- “tures 
marks from juveniles which otherwise would — ner one, is the clearing house for most of al th 
not be tolerated. Side conferences s prevail the family ’s information, news and experi- } re 


while the main program continues. Jack tells the substitute 


a 
linic, with both students and clients in at- refers to fact that Mr. Davis an 
tendance. Particularly is this true if the complaining about the number of govern-— memb 
family is of any considerable size, Each ment questionnaires, and threatens to go out 


_-Teconc 


decisio 


comes to” be analyzed, ‘dissected, of business; Mother thinks that Bill is going 
2 table i is like a crossroads, through which flows § | 


catalogued, and processed by the other mem- down with the grippe. The family dining 
= bers. This procedure is all the more devas- 


“tating because it goes on before ‘the entire the news of the world as the respective mem-— J pare 
group. Undesirable traits and personal weak- - bers of the family see it and experience it. ti ; 
“ness may be particularly i identified and casti- * Much of this traffic of information and ideas a 
Table talk serves a definite purpose in more in its absence than in its presence, but indisti 
aiding children to learn the relative role ¢ of 7 is there for all to see, hear, and assimilate. : a So f 
_ parents and adults s in the family, Aunt 2, The family meal is constantly serving the cu 
_ Minnie jabbers away, does three-i fourths of asa forum for ‘the discussion of matters of 7 evalua 
- the talking, says little and tends to be dis- interest : and concern to o the fam ily members. : we as 
"regarded it in family decisions. Mother defers Questions are asked, answered, or evaded i ne osu P 
to Daddy as a rule, but takes an emphatic turn. ~The range of “topics covered may be Table” 
at times. Daddy talks very little at and varied, or monotonous in the "conver 
3 the table. . when ‘Mother and Aunt currence of a few items of interest. Significant ult 
= Minnie correct the children, ‘they tum for all are the topics meticulously r second. 
er: 5 him for support. Repeatedly they suggest to wil as those assiduously discussed, The se -ultimat 
. him that he take disciplinary measures. Def + lection of topics for the fea fore | is in not on 
erence to him is constant and But a cultural choice. 


culture 
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: at the table, or even my different forms. 


FAMILY TABLE TALE 
y be quite formal. Questions are of clarifies the concrete 
sed _ discussion which arise ne therefrom. — 


practice of stating a at the be pens in ways. 


A _ ginning | of each dinner meal which his six well known staged stor a prs 
4 children _were asked to analyze and debate for the benefit of the } younger children. Says 


fother: “I heard today about a little boy — 
~ meal time forum 1 may be informal and spon. ho ran across the railroad tracks”; to owhich — 
4 taneous. ‘This is much more > frequently the Father » replies quite seriously: “T am glad 
- case. Questions arise in the course of the - that my children don’t do things like that.” 
_ family conversation, and t the discussion Ppro- Or Mother refers to a visit from M Mrs. . Terry 
ceeds out of the fulness of the heart rather and her. daughter, was very polite. 
_ than from the prodding of the parent. Topics yes,” says Father, “You can tell that she is 
7 tend to ) succeed each other in kaleidoscopic Boing to be quite an attractive young lady.” 
a fashion, and the argumentation 1 most often _ Again “lessons’ ’ for class instruction may 
is both brief and direct. ‘Finally the family be raised by one of the children. Helen, _— 
4 foram is often entirely incidental, scarcely ze twelve, tells of a neighbor’s child, that pro- 


recognized as such, in which views are and perennial scapegoat. Father, who 


é pressed in a word, a silence or facial expres- is envious of the neighboring father’s business a 
sion. Each family tends to have its own succe success, expresses himself freely concerning 

"words, phrases, idioms, grimaces, signs, ges- the ‘conduct of his daughter. Mother, who 

tures and the like, eloquent with meaning to dislikes the neighboring mother, is equally 

“all the family members even if somewhat heated. Helen, “without understanding the 

"unintelligible to outsiders. motives involved, is quite impressed. ‘The 


3. The family ‘meal serves ‘constantly ; as neighborir ng girl’s conduct was reprehensible. 
ane ev valuating conference, especially on F inally, many of the lessons of the family 
experiences, needs and ir interests of the family meal school are unplanned and spontaneous. a 
members. . There i is group Indi‘ kissed John,” pipes up the well- 

vidual _ v iews are expressed, modified and known little brother, and in the wake of this 
‘< _reconciled ¢ often asa family judgment, choice di disclosure ‘May follow either an eloquent si- | 
decision or attitude emerges. Arrived at ex- lence, or a colorful "discussion concerning — eas 
perimentally in democratic conference, kissing, John’ intentions, John’ s job, Katie’ 
imposed by an autocratic parent, these evalu- prospects, and mother’s attitude "toward 
tions are absorbed on the basis of their early marriages. These are perhaps the most 
emotional relations to the family, so that the _common grist in the family round-the-table ae 
&@§ i= between the two may often be quite mill, as it grinds, now slowly, ee = 


far the induction of the child into” Akin to these pedagogic functions are bas 
€ the culture of the family is concerned, this the stimulation and direction of the child’s ark . 
 ‘valuating process in family table talk serves interests. If a child has literary, or artistic, 

f two purposes which Dr. Holmes long ago ‘or mechanical interests, family a Pate 
f sug gested in his “Autocrat of the Breakfast does much to stimulate or dampen the - 4 
Table” as the requirements for satisfactory velopment of such interests. One is reminded 
conversation. One of these is agreement upon of Dr. Holmes: “Writing or printing is 

im the ultimata of belief; the other "upon the — "like shooting with a rifle; you may hit your 
q secondary questions depending these reader’s mind, or miss it—but talking i Is like 
ultimate beliefs. In. other words, table talk playing at a mark with the pipe of an engine; 
7 not only inducis the child into the funda- 
= idea- -patterns and values of the family 


culture, but also, because of the ‘concrete + 
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In many table talk < Jack had better ge get a job after 


- as “Eggs are sixty cents a dozen now. 


ze to a university seminar on family school instead of playing the machines. . = 


_ culture, continuing 0 over a number of semes ex, a Father: “ ‘Well, Jack ¢ comes by that 
- ters. Both are similar in that there are des estly. His old man is a gambler if there e a 
nated reports (at times unscheduled), criti- wasone” 
-_cisms which vary with the prestige of the Older Sister: ‘ “There must be money in 
reporter, exchange of viewpoints, and the 1 saw Mrs. ‘Haggerty (Jackie's | mother) and 
_ boredom of the more sophisticated members she had one of those new fur coats on. ee a 
the group. There is teaching too, and Mother: “ “Why don’ t they raid ‘Louey’s 
nculcation viewpoint, but these grow place. I saw in the paper about some judge doctor 
out “of the give and take of informal saying they (the machines) were illegal. Thi 
discussion than out of formal admonition. As Father: “ Guess the police are fixed.’ 
_is the case in most seminars, the discussion _ Bill looks at his father , apparently not 
rambles; assigned topics are disre- wholly clear on what was implied. 
garded; the procedure departs from the pro- Mother: “Bill, that" shirt has" ‘got to 
gram which the seminar master (instructor into o the wash.” 
Or parent as the case may be) has devised; Father: “Hank me Brien was telling me 
and seminar members leave the table before — that the police ‘take’ on these — 
By - the discussion is concluded. Finally, too, the machines ran into thousands of dollars a 
ultimate effects are, for most subtly He said the lieutenant drove a Cadillac 
: Coupe to work, but parked it two blocks — 
away from the station house.” | 
Light seemed to dawn on ‘Bill as he fin- 
_ished his dessert. The boy next door entered 
Pe, the house and Bill rushed from the table. 
_ 3. Multiple implications for the child of 
and child’s. training in them, "what may seem to the parents but a routine 
indicated ‘in the following sentences appear- _converation appears from the following: 
1g y i se material upon — an Father: “W ell, I’m s sorry, | but I forgot to 
hich thin act article ‘is based. home some whiskey cocktails 
“Go ea y on the ents. a tomorrow night. 


Mother: “W ell, the Pearsons are coming, 
Is Dr. Pearson coming, mother, is 


of ‘Chinese children he? Is he, “mother? = 


“Mother: “Yes he is, and Mrs. ‘Pearson is 


It i is the absorption of values of this kind Mother: ell, is a doctor, 


constant in normal family life, which and he thinks cocktails aren’t good for 


constitutes such a big gap in the training people. He says too many people have the 


the child reared in an institution. cocktail habit.” 
Political attitudes crystallize early Son: like Dr. Pearson.’ 
children’s minds as a by-product of table _ Father: “Well, I like him, too. But this” 


conversations such as the following one. ‘means a stupid party.” (This to wife.) 
Bil: “Mother, Jack made $1.05 play ing Mi Mother: “I think I'll serve tomato juice. 
= ‘machios down at Louey’s store. pate eal Do ) you think that will be all right? | The red 
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glasses will look 1 nice on that a guest, regardless: 
Father: “Tf Pearson doesn’ t want to drink, of the host and hostess, There 


that’s O.K. with me, but ‘I don’t see why | is no preaching, no ‘moralizing. All the ideas 
thats should spoil the party for the rest 0 f are transmitted i in a matter of fact way, inci- 


tig dental to a table conversation, ‘chiefly be- 
ies tween the parents, concerning a small dinn 
dry pa party. 


doctor, mother? This “paper purports to be a tentative 


"This conversation carries these implica- ey report on an initial study. It seeks to stake 

EE for the children: (a) A doctor whom I o out an- area for ee 

like” does not approve of the social use of — and to set up temporarily a frame of ref-— 

alcohol; (b) Father thinks a dry party i is erence for future ‘study. Its gi the 

dull Mother sees her obligation a 


rf 
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ll. I do think out of 
Mother: “Well, 1 do thin ld have 
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Chicago 
The image which a holds regarding 4 be the r 


“from genuine illusions, errors of judgment, or social defamation, and are not oH 


always “rationalizations” of love or Interpersonal misunder- 
terms, | 
ings wi 
arising 
What does this same elation mean, as 
the fur 
tween 
What is s the this if 
“the dist 
3 shows that eg are very often ‘overlooked, » we confront its meaning as experienced from 5 pare 
or at least neglected, i in social psychological — _ the point of view of Mr. A with its meaning ~ “initial 3 
research concerning interpersonal relations. as experienced from the point of view of Mr. | 7 cohail 
It is even not improbable that these basic B? The congruence, or incongruence, of those J Bays oe 
musinte 
overlooked, or neglected, not in aspects affects deeply the dynamic of 
spite but rather because they are so obvious. the given relation, and its different conflicts “this 
For nothing tends to escape our attention so and transformations. The following concrete ‘the 
completely that which is taken for example will clarify these facts 
_ granted. And it was just the ability of ie Let us, then, assume that Mr. A, motivated - assump 
ceiving certain “obvious” but nevertheless either by his own suspicious character, orby 
neglected facts which has often paved the ¢ influence of his suspicious wife, Mrs. A, JR functior 
way for important discovery and research in _ believes mistakenly that his colleague, Mr. B, . i theveies 
_ = fields of social science. _ Thus, making is intriguing against him in his office. Being JR ianctien 
explicit certain allegedly obvious facts con an easy- “going, timid man he does not | chologic 
cerning” _interpersonal relations, may, after react with aggressiveness towards B. He -scriptio 
turn out to be of far- reaching importance fers to solve the emerging conflict-situation 
the con 
2) oa for a Tealistic understanding of the phe- by avoiding all contacts with Mr. B, as far scaleet 
7 nomena here under discussion. ; = as possible, On his part, Mr. B, whose in mutual 
‘Three “aspects” of interpersonal relations. feriority feeling has been ag ggravated by his “and mis 
can understand interpersonal relations, reading some helpful articles about to 
a c 
determine their structure and dynamics, fight inferiority. feelings ” mis- 
only if we approach them with perspective Ja interprets the reserved attitude of A as an they: ar 
Vien. Every interpersonal relation offers expression of A’s looking down upon him, 
i three aspects. Consequently, we have always he, too, becomes reserved. — 
ask three questions with reference to any now, we approach the relation obtaining Tt is 
relation which we attempt t to analyze. Mr. A and Mr. Bi in in terms of those misinterp: 
Let us assume that we are investigating —_— : 
the relationship between Mr. A. and Mr. B. a my article “The Image of the Other Man,” - *The 
We have then to answer the following three Sciometry, July, the 
W hat does this re relation m mean, _ Anterpersc 


t between the two aspects. here under 


"presents itself to ‘Mr. discussion is inevitable in interpersonal relations. 


haps the 1 


STRUCTURE DYNAMICS TERPERSONAL | 
4. Pisce esult, or it may it prese 

i 


L REL ATIONS 4 


3 . The meaning of this relation as it pre- 4 
“sents itself to Mr. A is: “defensive attitude 
on n his own part—avoldance of al contacts tur, fact: 
with | B—experienced Teactio to the in- psychologists, mainly concerned with the so- 
-trigues of Mr. B.” cialization of the individual on the one hand, 
2. _ The “meaning of the same relation and with different f forms of collective ‘be- 
it presents itself to Mr. B is: “defensive * havior on the other hand, tend to neglect 
tude experienced as consequence of ‘Mr. A’s © the structure me dynamics of interpersonal 
looking down upon him.” 
meaning of the relation in n objecti 
terms, i. e. e., if we we confront each of the mean 
“misunderstanding, means to their very nature. 
arising out of misinterpretations.” 4 This, too, may be an “obvious” fact; but 


y define the attitudes which | two indi 
misunderstandings in- viduals, A B, take with ‘regard to each 


_ volved, and that, unless a Clarification of the 


instance, 4 
each | other may be very 
polat that H. Mead! approach to as far as the psy chology of the personality 
rl “the phenomena of interpersonal relations was of A on the one hand, and of B on the other 
f somewhat vitiated by. an implicit optimistic hand is concerned. But if the subject 
assumption. Mead assumed that the akc ad our analysis is the interpersonal relatio 
mechanisms in interpersonal telations do between A A and B, then n such statement re- 
_ 3 function n quite adequately, and that we have mains one- sided, and even | misleading, as as 
7 . therefore only to make explicit how they long as we have not determined what images 
& function. He did 1 not Tealize that sc social psy- they have in their minds about each other. 
chological -misinterpretations of ev ery de- The interpersonal significance of an attitude 
scription play an enormous role, and ‘that ‘depends on the content of the image of the 
the content of interpersonal relations is the other person to which it refers, Thus, if 
. result of a very complicated interplay of _ wish to understand interpersonal relations we _ 
mutual understanding, _non-understanding, to take both attitudes and images int 


and misunderstanding. . The elements of account. 


no means an exception; relations there exists a very compli-— 

are an essential factor in the cated interdependence. Mr. A may, for in- 

dynamic of interpersonal relations® stance, have a distorted image of Mr. +B, 
because his attitude towards B is one of 
3 "It is an important fact of social psychology that hate. In this case the dynamic of the attitude — 
determines the content of the How 


misinterpretations and misunderstandings, once 
initial deviation is rectified. also the opposite may be true. Mr. A 


arisen, tend to multiply and to increase, unless the 


The author's approach to these problems, pre- — _ may hate Mr. B because, by some external 2 

sented i in many of his papers, is akin to the approach = —_ 

af Harry S. Sullivan as presented in his “Study of . ings in interpersonal relations is contained in W. | 
_ Interpersonal Relations,” Psychiatry, 1938/1. Per- Stok: Geheimnis, Luege 
| the most penetrating analysis of misunderstand- uenchen, 1929. 
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Teason— instance, by so some kind of def- 
amation—his image about B is distorted. the psy meaning of action as it 

Ww hat A. hates is not B B “himself” but the presents itself to him; and it ‘does not matter 

image of B w hich he has i in his own ‘mind. In In his view has objective founda. 
this case the image is the dynamic factor, tion, 
and the attitude is its result. social psychologist who, according to 

_ The situation here under discussion is ae “his: own frame of reference, interprets sod 


More complicated by different types action as “persecution” or “aggression,” im - 


4 rationalizations and _self- deceptions which putes in this case motives which 
operative in this field. ‘So, for instance, not exist. If , however, our psychoanaly 
the “enemy” must be conceived as a “bad cally- “minded psychologist would persist in 
- 4 man.” Otherwise we e could not have a good = maintaining that the real motive was aggres- 
conscience in trying to destroy him. How- sion, other Motives are o only 
ever, as will be pointed out below, we should _rationalizations, then by doing so he would — 
be cautious not to succumb to the fallacy of prove only how ‘Sengly he is blinded to — 
ting everything in terms of ‘ ‘ration- the role played by genuine illusions, 
alization.” By doing so, we would badly understandings, and errors of 
underestimate the amount of genuine illu- human motivations. 
sions and errors in judgments Certainly, often an individual who com- 
he Seid of interpersonal relations. an act of aggression may rationalize and 
deceive himself as well as others into believ- JR the 


: a ture and dys namics s of interpersonal relations — ing that he was actually” motivated by the | 


we must always know both the attitudes and 
images which are involved on both sides. true of a group. ‘enone, it is ; equally true 
U nfortunately, social psy chology sins heavily that sometimes the opposite may happen: an 
"at present against this principle. This, in act of real self- -defense may be misinterpreted 
turn, leads’ to different misinterpretations of by the opponent as an of aggression, 
relevant facts. So, for instance, ‘many ‘the ‘real motivation brought into dis- 
conflicts in interpersonal relations are not | repute by saying that it is only a “rationali- 
as is often results of hostile ag- =. The social psy chologist must be 
guard not to fall victim of the second error 
ted in trying to escape the first one. 
q ork of images in interpersonal 
y lations. However, it is ; not enough | to realize 
‘that attitudes and i images constitute essential 
tions are consequences of conscious or run-— elements i in all interpersonal relations, and 
conscious hostilities. But the | that ‘it is _Meaningless to "characterize the | 


ners 


“quence of distorted images and misinterpre- images to which “they. 

use an example, an anti- semitic there exists always a whole framework of 
x Gentile has i in in his mind t the stereotyped image i images, and that each image hi, has a definite 
- of the Jew as a “parasite” or “swindler,” place and function in this framework. 
acts towards the Jews accordingly, # then 
point of view, he does not ‘perse- 4 framework of images. It 
should, however, not be taken too rigidly. 
r does “lib: _ We insert it here only in the hope that it 
might introduce a certain amount of order 
nto the rather confused field of these a 
nomena, The chart contains six parallel ques-— 
_ tions which one should always ask in ana- 
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he sees himself; or, A (B), or both, 


te ‘It would, however, be a grave misconcep- 


tion to assume ‘that tensions in interpersonal _ 
self with reference to self with = which arise as results of distorted 
. his relation to B? ihe his relation to A? _—simages in the mind of the partners are being _ 
2, Image a” 2, Image normally re-adjusted through a rectification 
How does A believe How does B believe of those images which have the distorting — ae 


(appreciated, etc.) by appreciated, ate.) Sometimes, of course, this is the case. 


2 
z How does A see him- ey How does B see him- — 


But very often the process of ‘readjustment” 
"How does A see B, or — How does B see see A, or not the i images are rectified according to the a 

some facts was Ss facts related to facts to which they refer, but rather the per 

functioning of a given interpersonal 
relation depends -on how these different they have i in their own ‘mind, or to the image 
images are attuned to each other, and to the i the mind of the partner, 
ia to which they refer. Different kinds of _ This re- adjustment, | to be sure, i is often 

_ discrepancies between the images themselves, ': only ; an external one, and does not embrace — 

or the images and the facts to which “they ‘deeper strata of the personality. Either A, 

_ refer, tend to produce different kinds of ten- ra or B, or both, have to pay a ¢ certain psy rcho- 


"sions and disturbances in the ' given rela relation- — logical price in n order to maintain on this 
ship. 


basis the “given relationship | in a working» 
Thus, for instance, the relation between condition. hether, and under which con- 
A and B may be disturbed either because A ditions, this p psy ychological price is worth be 
(or B) does not see himself as he > really is is ing paid, , constitutes a problem which tran- 
or because A (B) does not see himself as be scends the scope of these remarks on ‘the 


seen by Bo (A); or, because A (B) does structure and dynamics of interpersonal re 


it h be e framework of 
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EVAL LUATIONS S AND VALUES” CONSISTENT W 


"SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF SOCIETY 


b When as means or as ends in the social Process, data 

be evaluated by - the scientist. Moreover, the outlook and the ideals of ‘science 
itself are linked to a definite ethical context. The creed of ethical er 
developed ina liberal culture, but contemporary attacks upon “iberalism have 


led to a consciousness of the ethical basis of scientific Beco cs 


THE DISTINCTION between what is and "with the audacity to pass ethical judgments 7 “atta 
what ought to be is a commonplace These latter types are not satisfied to view 

of sociological thought. The usual view if society with non-evaluative detachment caten 
is that the science of sociology deals with whereas such detachment is the essence of "Ther 
the former, while the latter constitutes the scientific approach to the study of value 

_ forbidden area of ethics and morals. Science ciety. According to this contemplative orien- ~& draw 
explains how various forces interact to pro- tation, things are as they are because of B® tific j 

3 duce a result; evaluative thought, on the se antecedent conditions. Given these i  catior 

othe r hand, in terms of conditions, the result is inescapable and it scienc 
‘ is foolhardy to pass judgment on events. 
posive “interterence” with the operation pur Such Evaluation of Social Data as Means. 

a the given forces. Science i is Bs a In contrast with the foregoing, applied so- 

ciology conducts investigations in order to 


apparently simple dichotomy is in reality” determine the ‘relevance and adequacy of 


_ far more complex than i is usually assumed. It means to socially approved ends. Int this 
a) ne raises a number of | issues which go straight manner the applied field provides large sci scope 
the roots of the social sciences. = evaluation of social data as means. In- 
is meant by the s statement that vestigations may range e from simple instances 
sociology is concerned exclusively with what of f limited | social significance to complex and 
is? It means that studies must be confined f comprehensive phenomena with many ramifi- 


‘that i is, how particular condi- group | to get what it wants. “Moreover, since 

tions happen to. ne the resultants of what is desired may be a means to some [@ parent 
a various i interacting factors. So far the scien- — larger end, it is logically y possible to evaluate Of apy 

ss tific method can go and no ) farther. The any approved end that serves as a means in J ment. 
- evaluation of consequences is left to social a larger setting of means-ends relationships. to pre 
philosophers, demagogues, and all “others The adequacy of techniques of child training action 
in relation to socially approved parental quence 
2 sires, the adequacy of parental desires con- upon t 


Dewey who read an earlier draft of the resent 
it ot length with hin. The fol- cerning child development to the larger ends study 


lowing persons also contributed helpful criticism: — “of personality development, the adequacy of would 
Albert C. Barnes, Barnes Foundation, Merion, Penn- the approved direction of personality devel- of con 
sylvania; Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College ; Joseph opment to the institutionalized requirements here. I 
Ratner, College of the City of New York; James" of the given society, and the adequacy of | cultura 


oodard, Temple University. Naturally, none 
these persons can be held responsible for any por- institutions to the desires of the ‘group—all 
tion of the that follows, such questions fall within the prov- 
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ince o of applied sociology as defined above. In — the evaluative process may be indefinite and — 

analyses of the relationships between confused, but this fact does not alter the 
means and ends there are bound to be both logical principle involved. 


implicit and ¢ explicit evaluations of the ct cul- means-ends 


fr 

tural pattern in its detailed designs. The cul- ‘provides the orientation for the — 
turally sz sanctioned ways of attaining approved of ideologies. If the giv en ethical value. 
ends may come under criticism as a result o system involves equality of opportunity 
_ inductive studies. Just as medical science can general social welfare, the sociologist has — 
insure the health of a primitive group more — 2 basis for evaluating various ideologies. In- 
readily than can the sanctioned forms of _ vestigation will show that certain value- 
‘magia; so criminology can recommend means beliefs, considered by some persons to be 
of reducing crime that are more effective than _ sential to societal welfare, have sprung from _ 

- sanctioned vindictiveness. Indeed, the social the interests of sub- -groups within society. a 
‘institutions may be viewed as means to the | _ Around | these interests a - social philosophy 
attainment | of the ultimate desires of the may develop which is adopted later by a 
group. There i is nowhere a break in the con- - total ] group. One of the more ‘illuminating — 
-catenated series of means-ends relationships. aspects of Marxism has been its emphasis 

‘There is no point short of ultimate ‘ethical upon the relations of ideology to social status. = 
values at which an arbitrary line | can. ‘be Marxism has stimulated the development of 

F ‘drawn halting the further advance of scien- a4 more adequate sociological interpretation — 

tific investigation * Ww hen the logical ‘impli- which is not restricted to one particular defi-. 

a _ nition of social class and considers the ideolo- 

science are » developed, it becomes evident gies arising from other sub- -group interests. 
that applied sociology has a potential scope Sociological studies can reveal the sub-group 
that i is enormous. purposes served by a particular ideology of 


Thus, the conception of social general social well-being which may include 
_ as means to the attainment of larger cultural elaborate and subtle rationalizations. An em- — 
ends Provides tl the logical basis for scientific pl ployer may believe that the abolition of labor 
| evaluation of such phenomena. This is only unions is essential to the well-being of every- 
e another way of saying that the consequences — one in the United States. A “race,” self-styled 
t flowi ing from the given phenomena (means) _ as superior, may consider | that the world — 
— can be evaluated in terms of their consistency — _ would be a better place if it ruled the “i in- - 


techniques, for example, may be evaluated legitimate for sociology to trace the value- _ 
‘ as means to approved ends of child develop- ' beliefs to | their social origins and, if these 
_ ment and this is only another way of saying - are found ‘to lie in sub- -group interests, it — 
that the consequences ‘the child) cannot be assumed that the beliefs com- 


ntal policy may be evaluated in terms patible with the interest society as a 


other cultural values (ends). . Parental ferior” -Taces of the earth. In each case it is. 


approved standards for “child develop- whole It is not unusual, of course, for 
| “ment. Tt is often stated that science seeks — a group to seek to advance its own interests. “ 
to the of a course ¢ of However, where rationalizations of sub- group 

e these | interests in ‘terms of the general welfare are 

"quences, Yet this is an arbitrary Seiten present, such ideological references cannot be | 

upon the s scope of ‘scientific method in the 


Pa. 


% 


_ taken at face value but must be subjected to 
critical estimate. The intellectual orientation 


- would include evaluation of alternative sets of sub- -groups tends to be segmental and a & 
consequences in in the manner ‘suggested such their ideologies | of societal welfare: can 


here. In periods « of social disorganization, the be evaluated. Such evaluation is quite con- 
sistent with scientific ‘method. 


above, the orientation 1 of applied sociology 
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"AMERICAN § 


If the group wishes" to 
science can contribute to the ementation or influential in ‘many more ‘directions tha 


7 there must be a set of ultimate values postu- as is is so frequently done, that science is” = 


lated as a reference point. In the example powerless" to affect what people ‘want. Gan 


of the end already chosen. The present theory — anticipated at first, leading to a revision of that 

“goes further, however, by maintaing that the the end. Ends thought to be capable. of im- 

is means, once discovered to be relevant and 1 mediate attainment may be retained wal will 
adequate, provide the basis for evaluating as part of a long-1 range program and other older 
Ht 4 the original end. In other words, an evalua- ends are then set for immediate action. Fi- i- Donic 
mt tion of ends can be made by investigating — nally, as in the case of the moratorium on = 
is involved in achieving them.’ “Sup inventions , the means necessary the at. sci 
: pose that the mores call for unfailing obedi- _ tainment of the given end would have run = 
on the part of children and that this athwart other culturally approved ends. 
be achieved only by inculcating an over- IV . Some Applications to Contemporary = 
fear of the parent. In the judgment Sociology. It has been stated that ‘scientifi- 
of contemporary psychology such means cally ascertained means can provide the basis. 
: ould be evaluated as undesirable in their for evaluating ends. This is one application define 
effect upon the child’s personality and in this of the principle that knowledge can influence ing 
qt pan case the evaluative judgment is desire. Such influence does not necessarily JR‘ 
“ + s sufficiently adverse to enable the psychologist occur, for desires may be so deeply imbedded | Bes : 
to challenge the end itself, that is, the cul- in tradition o or may be characterized by su suh satisfy 
turally sanctioned desire for unfailing obedi- _ fanatical intensity that knowledge is ignored. 
ie ence. Let it be carefully noted, however, /- et so frequent is the modification of desire hed 
al bb Ae § that, in all instances where means are evalu- by knowledge on the part of intelligent per- data S 
ated for the purpose of evaluating ends, “sons s that we are not justified in the 


= 


just cited, the welfare of the child is as- ‘norant Persons may want many things that ff 
sumed as the end; without this assumption more ‘intelligent learned to avoid 
the whole evaluative process br breaks down. << in their wishing as well as in their action. | - itl 
the social sciences it is common to see see Group desires ‘ina: society. dominated by 
ae _ many persons falter in their desire to superstition are not of the seme order 
ag k social problems when they discover, through — those of a group respecting scientific en- ff = 
systematic study, the radical changes deavor. Indeed, a society giving the largest by etl 
(means) in the social structure actually in- possible freedom to research would be led 
volved. During the recent depression a mora- ultimately to an examination of every sanc- J 


at 
torium on industrial inventions was tioned value. attemp' 


by certain persons who did not seem whole issue hinges upon the | concep- Social 

: ¥ at to understand the far-flung control of techno- tion of science which is held. It is to the Bina 

, * logical processes and industrial organization — _ physical sciences that we owe the | conception eo 
was involved—changes that would have that demands laboratory experimentation 
produced a degree of regimentation intoler- yielding ‘mathematical results. The prestige 


a able toa democracy. Thus the means, “scien- of the physical s sciences is very great, of 
 tifically ascertained relevant, adequate course, >, due to their practical achievements. 
_ = necessary, may or may not support the — ‘That these fields have set t the standard for § 1 


condemnz 


originally sought. If it can be shown social scientists is. evident from the from the 
that the employment of certain means pro- fact that the latter commonly consider their dati 
duces problems instead of fewer or fields as “not very scientific” because of the 

absence of experimentation. But at least, aluatior 


howev er, | 
thoroughl 


939, 33- 50. “a 


s. Now mathematical expressions, tho though 


they say, we can require mathematical re- q 
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II, above, that some values are means 
phenomena “must to the nature. larger ends. that here science 
- of those phenomena. Scientists do the best apply the test of consistency. Other values, 
that can be done under the circumstances, — as discussed in Section ITI, are e\ evaluated as _ 
hoping that the accumulations of know ledge ends: by determining the means necessary 
will possible further _Tefinements of their realization. One of the observed results 
older ‘methods or suggest ‘new ones, Even a this ‘unnecessarily rigid separation of 
casual” acquaintance with the history of social-scientific thought and ¢ ev aluative judg- 
science demonstrates this principle. ‘Any field “ment is that thinking n may be. precise in. 
i of science is a “going concern” and there is ‘no “pure”? science, but the approach becomes 4 
finality in its methods or conclusions. quite emotional when the ‘social scientist 
yi ms “as a citizen 
a rigid conception, of scientific ‘method. The | Perhaps the pursuit of knowledge on a strict : 
assumption is often made that a result must non- -evaluative (or contemplative) level pro- 


be quantitative and the field of study i is duces an accumulation of frustrations sl ae 


defined accordingly. Thus, instead of work- may be released in a flood when the scientist 

_ing out methods suitable to the data, a re- of this variety leaves his work and enters | 

verse adjustment is made whereby only those the world of affairs merely as a citizen. Here ae i 

data are chosen which will yield a result” again we witness the undesirable conse- 


satisfyi ing the preconceived notion of science. ~ quences | resulting from an intellectual di- 
‘Such @ priori: thinking views science as a chotomy. Sociologists often subject them- 


fixed entity. As a matter of fact, sociological selves to” ‘unjustifiably severe inhibitions of 
data seldom yield to quantitative expression _ thought simply - because all values are con- 
at the present stage of dev elopment; and it ¢ ceived to be on the same level of significance 
‘seems far be better to study society as best we a in the social process. ‘It has been the aim of © 


can rather than heed ‘those who | ‘require foregoing analys sis to indicate that ‘such | 


‘quantitative results as a a ticket of admission a view is erroneous.* ‘ 


to the domain of science. Contribution Social Psychology. 
_ With respect 1 to evaluative thought | many — There i is another approach | to the evaluation a 


social scientists have > taken over the very ends which is legitimate for science. This 


mode of thinking which is theoretically 
jected, ‘It is in ‘moralistic thought, , developed _ that the moral blames and approvals in question are 


by ethnocentric conditioning super- and that they exhaust the field of evalua- 
natural ‘sanctions, that values are conceived se tion. For they are not evaluative in any logical i 


sense of evaluation. They are not even judgments in 
- fixed, arbitrary, reified, and 6 priori. The the logical sense of judgment. For they rest upon | 


weg 
- attempt to steer clear of evaluations in the _ some preconception of ends that should or ought — 
_ social sciences is based upon the erroneous © to be attained. This preconception excludes ends 
belief that moralistic values must. foreve er (consequences) from the field of inquiry and reduces 


fa 7 <. inquiry at its very best to the truncated and dis- 
pre- -empt the field. This belief further as- torted: business of finding out means for realizing 


sumes that in order to insure ‘inductive proc- objectives already settled upon.” (Italics are in the 


; esses of study, ev aluative conclusions must be original statement.) John De Dew ey, Logic, New Y i 
veschewed—an untenable position. 8 Such a 1938, 
* At a general meeting of the American Sociologi-- 
= The iat of the principle that moral is cal Society held in New York City on December 27, 
Rig condemnation and approbation should be excluded 1041, there was a panel discussion held under the 
from the operations of obtaining and weighing ma- e auspices of the Committee on Participation of % 
terial data and from the operations by which concep- — Sociologists © in National Affairs. The problem of 
tions for dealing with the data are instituted is, goals (values) came in for considerable attention but iy Be 
— however, often converted into the notion that all _ not a single one of the five discussants seemed to 
= should be excluded. This | conversion that may be evele- 
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have 


nition of its fi field, conducts research with a detachment finds ‘the i issue aprons of F fur- 
view to determining the needs of personality. ther evaluation; perforce, the evaluation of 
* Such knowledge can be used as the basis for ultimate values takes us into the realm of 
evaluating expressed desires. Here again. no ethical issues and sentiments. ethical 


quiremen 


“tou h-me-not” quality al attaches to what peo- system holds that ‘the average man has rights” 
vant but science can evaluate what is which the social order should protect. Spect 
wanted. Cultural conditioning may have the other hand, there i is a system of ethical direct 
given certain distortions to desires, thereby thought that invokes the principle of force dissen 
producing a distinction between desires and which would | enable small groups to rule the His 

needs of personality. False analogy with the » common run of humanity. Advocates of the : 

physical sciences is responsible for the notion first theory believe that the individual pos- concel 
that the desires of people are beyond study. intrinsic value, “but their opponents 
‘hey are beyond study by physical s scientists, would deny this. Instead, the | latter believe Whole 
but this does not apply to social psycholo- the strong should dominate | ‘the weak, 
gists who are directly concerned with the the general run of mankind constitutes. 

study of wishes and attitudes, their causes a a proper field of exploitation for those strong. &§ J 

and effects. Here lie the values of "the a enough to batter their way to power. Shall 7 ina 

social psychologists go astray, invoked in relation to other people, or r force 
however by confusing individual ethics and conquest? Shall I attempt to understand 

— social: “ethics. They formulate an ethics in my neighbor or shall I try to defeat him &g apes. 
terms of individual well- being and then go i in a contest of force? The philosophy of 

on to assume the equality or near- equality lib liberal democracy resolves the issue in 01 one A defend 
of human beings.® Yet a social ethic does - 1 way; the philosophy of ty ranny presents a __ of scien! 
not arise immediately from the determination diametrically opposed answer. ye 
of the various needs of personality. How are social scientists do. not recognize 
we to decide whether one individual, what- the relevance of these issues to their respec- 
‘ever his socio-psychological needs, is to be ive disciplines. They believe that the ‘social- prophets 
7 & giv en the same consideration as another? Ac- sci ientific method stands helpless before this ae 
tually the values developed by this field” controversy, even though the future of 
We epresent a picture of the “ average” or “nor- hinges upon the outcome. Here is te 
mal” person constructed from many cases. vealed, in starkest reality, the self-defeating “ology,” 
‘But how can it be shown that the “normal” of liberalism. The advocates of sci- August, 
shall be the guide developing a standard and liberal culture are defenseless in the 
of evaluation? Are the desires and needs a fe of attack and even go so far as to ects 


everyone to Teceive equal consideration? In justify their defenselessness. The liberal ideal 
contradiction to the ethics of democracy, _ of tolerance is carried to such lengths ; and biol 
should the welfare of the majority not sorts of intolerances’ are ‘tolerated. Open- their res 
7 _ be sacrificed to that of a selected minority? mindedness is transmuted into a negativism peo: 


Does not this issue lie in social ethics far that | makes ethical conviction impossible. 
beyond the modest ambitions of science? long as the flourished in 
Ultimate Social | V ‘alues Consistent with liberal- democratic culture of the Westen 
Scientific Ideals. is at this: point that the world, the issue did not emerge as a practical 
question of the first magnitude. Today, how- ae 
ever, liberalism can no longer" be taken for structure 
“and achie 


profit, ar 
been affe 
Even tod 
tabus in 


‘ is the direct study of human desireS™t = ss S the ultimate values 
appropriate biological, psychological and so- of the group. Such values are ultimate in the 
cial sciences. Closely related to sociology is Sense that intellectual ‘hen 

the field of social psychology which studies reached a “dead end” in 

scien 

f 

| 


— 


the ethical sketched above. Once fullest possible scope for 
the scientist begins to advocate the value of the social sciences. 
science, he is caught up ina whole pattern (1) It seems essential that the broad aims 
of ethics.° He will advocate the extension : of the social si ‘sciences be much more widely 

of reason and understanding. He will understood and encouraged. Scientific -meth- 
oe free discussion, intellectual honesty, re- od is ‘not widely ‘understood, although many & 
_ spect for evidence. His way of life stands in ua appreciate its conclusions in their techno 
direct contrast to the use of “force and the logical applications. Probably one” of the 
_ dissemination of prejudices and falsehoods. ry main obstacles to the advancement of the Wo 
_ His outlook and methods are permeated with © social sciences in this country is the limited 
ethical” significance. Thus, when science is understanding on the ‘part of the general 
conceived as a special activity worth pres- public of their ‘aims and methods. In 
and advancement, acceptance of society id ideal for social ‘scientists: primary 
whole sys stem of ultimate | values is implied. stress would be placed upon the essential of a 


next step in our analysis is to show that scientific method: in the education of the 


the ultimate values essential to the adv ance- iN young. “Indeed, ‘eugenical r measures might a 
ment of the social sciences represent the _ applied supplementary t to the work of educa- i. 
_ mores of a definite type of social order. W hat tion. Such a s society’ would tend to | produce — 
S kind of societal context is most conducive a type of human nature that would be anath- 
§ to the pursuit of knowledge?’ Is it possible 
: to begin with the scientific habit of thought 
§ and, by following its ramifications in every 


ema to all those who exploit human feelings 

for their own purposes, 

(2) Moreover, as the history of science 


amply de demonstrates, scientists. may be at 
defend the scientific method and the publication Teast temporarily frustrated by ‘the p met, 
of scientific research against all who would limit or i ‘institutionalized authority and power, 
F prohibit them. According to Bain, devotion to sci-_ ow hether it be political, economic, or religious. 
ence constitutes the religion of the scientist. Yet he Sige society ideal for the socials sciences 
_ goes on to state that the determination and promo- - would not brook any interference from these 


ti t li 
=< policies must be left. to ‘In a culture nourishing intellectual 


a “Read Bain has said that the scientist should 


Tt views science and society as separate entities rl ie aa powerful unless such power wets: 
differentiates sharply between the scientist and responsible to a public appreciative of s 


citizen. Cf. Read Bain, “Science, Values, and Soci- 
sts s k maintain their 


August, 1930. power and are therefore more or less” 
The question arises as to whether the social sistant to objective study. Gov overnment will 
se iences are different from other sciences in the re- actively encourage the e social sciences only = 
quirement of a certain social-ethical setting for the majority of the people and their repre- 


maximum development. The history of the physical — Bie 
and biological sciences gives ample evidence that sentativ es de sire to promote — these fields. 


4 
their respective developments were stimulated in W hat of class sy stem would 1 support 
“certain directions and retarded in others «hong free inquiry? It appears that only i ina society. ty. 
attempts to relating warfare, where differences in status are moderate can 


profit, and disease. In general, their growth h as 
be nto the class sy ystem be rela- 
en affected profoundly by the cultural context. oe inquiry i to the 


Even today biological research encounters various tlV ely free. Ruling classes with great power BS 
tabus in the field of genetics. However, cultural — and special privilege will ; attempt to go i 
resistances are likely to be especially great where = status by ideologies | which | set forth = 
social institutions, vested interests and the Class 


VALUES CONSISTENT WITH SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF SOCIETY 
social scientists their work as direction, to arrive at a definite pattern of 
valuable, they must, of logical necessity, culture? Let us attempt to sketch the main _ 
4 
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s analysis, 
st tudies would lead to uniform condemnation 


i 


ad t CO ative criteria for the advocates 

of vested interests and the class system that scientific method. These are the mores that 
they dominate. It is rather that such groups — - would provide an ideal setting for this meth- 
fear the rev olutionary ‘possibilities in free od and its practitioners. If the view presented 
social inquiry. W are driven to conclude here is valid in general outline, it is necessary 

Lara that intellectual freedom would be completely for social scientists to admit that their in- 
a protected only where differences in scone tellectual frame of reference is linked inex- 

a and social status are not great and are based - Re tricably to a system « of social values. It is not 


upon a strictly competitive process; other- maintained, of “course, that this system of 
wise, the concentration of power in groups of values is ideal for other purposes, but only 
high status would tempt the members to. these values promote the scientific. study 

_ perpetuate the system for themselves and of society.® This is the point at issue. It is 
> their children, The latter tendency is undesir- a poor sociologist 1 who fails to appreciate the 

able unless it can be shown that only the importance of non- -rational elements in as- 


&§ 


4 "children of these classes develop the abilities <: sociative living, The question here is simply _ 
a in question, and this i is unlikely. the extent to which such factors 
(3) There are other non-scientific ideolo- retard the social sciences. 


- gies Ww hich tend to defeat scientific method. | a It appears that many scientific s detallaibels 


Supernaturalism ‘its other- -worldly au- have failed to perceive that their cherished 
are at t odds, either implicitly or ex- values, including the peradoxical value of 


one 
a 
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_ 
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"study of man. Accordingly, the social sciences type of cultural ‘In this an aca 

ee are restricted where this influence is - strong. regard, they have fallen into the common Fe ference 

ii _ Appeal to tradition is also unscientific. To error of placing human activities in isolated J vital or 

BL 4 q justify a Practice by saying that “we: have compartments instead of perceiving the inter- continu 
i a a always done it so” does not satisfy the logic ic relationships and interdependence that exist J pretatic 

: of intelligence. Moreover, there are the among social phenomena. For years we have any giv 
Pipe (y _ tioned moralistic dogmas which are formulas — been criticizing the concept of social organ- lectual 
ready-made for application to all situations . Perhaps it is time for us to recognize defined 
ia that may arise. In all three types of thought, the essential truth contained in se concept. There i 
| decisions are made on the basis of emotional Which 
II . It is obvious that no existing cultures method implies ethical neutrality, the writer has 4S a m 
FF: fulfill ‘these conditions. A society based en- tried to show that the ideals of science are link &® oblivior 
‘Sas tirely upon these values must be considered to a pattern of values. It should be emphasized very volves 


a rationalistic Utopia in which the prejudices clearly, however, that no attempt has been 


ae to validate social values merely by reference to the 
and sentiments associated with status and effect upon science. The whole problem of such poem 


have been eliminated. validation lies in the field of social ethics and is 


“= 
; the mores of such a society have been out- 
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“social” int rpretation of on what problem a work 
ees sociological interpretation, more analytical, and resembling Wissen- 4 wt 
soziologie, discusses why it was created, accepted, and given its peculiar form; 
its relation to other works and to basic cultural values. Eg, modern creative 

writing reflects conflict between science and traditional values and a groping 
- toward novel social patterns. Four common reactions to this conflict are: fl 


' 


he 
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PRETATION AND SOCIOLOGICAL 
F-QHERE IS important distinction be- Such works as Waiting for 

_ tween “social significance” and “ socio- _ Lefty, Till the Day I Die, and similar plays, 
; - logical significance” ‘pertaining to the or the recently current popular offering by : 
analysis and interpretation of various art-— ‘Lillian’ Hellman, The Watch on the a 


forms. ‘This is not to be construed as purely” ‘seem to reflect the social thinking and social 

an 1 academic orc captious | distinction. The dif- problems of the epoch, Their 
ference in meaning between these terms is ‘a chief characteristic a nd virtue as ‘ ‘social 
vital one which the sociologically uninformed theatre” and ‘ ‘social drama” are inherent in 
continually confuse. The sociological inter- the: fact that they are reflective rather than ee 
pretation involves the attempt evaluate analytical; Tealistically photographic rather 
any given form of artistic, literary or intel- than probing of fundamental social values : 
lectual expression of a period in terms of well- — and nd culture-c conflicts Ww hich exist i in con- 
defined and coherent frames of reference. temporary society. Tbsen’s plays of the late 
There is a sociological frame of reference to” Victorian -~pre- 1914 era are reflective 
which the mere doctrinaire or social inter- plays of this type. They define and discuss a 

_ preter r does not specifically ‘refer and of which, social problem but frequently do little more 
as a matter of fact, he is frequently | quite. _ than express in dramatic form the effects of 
oblivious. A social interpretation simply in- the problem, plays are educative and 


1 work of art—whether it be a powerful vehicles i in mass "They 
a poem or a play—in terms of the social energize our attitudes and 
problem it delineates or wishes to ‘suggest. to action. 
_ Those who desire to comprehend the “so- d 
“cal significance’ of any art-form, therefore, and recent past the 
are wholly ‘concerned with these two prob- principle. A most notable _Tecent example 
lems: (1) does it faithfully reproduce the would be John Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath 
problem as it exists in ‘society? and (2) what wv which has undoubtedly already proved i itself 4 we 
‘ts the significance of the problem to the social a a great social novel and a powerful stimulus + 
group itself? Thus, if we are dealing w with to action. A similar contribution in the past 
drama, what immediately suggests itself was Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’ 
to our minds when we think of a play with Cabin, which, in a way that political | pam- 
“social significance is is a play dealing with pro- | phleteering, newsprint and polemical tracts 
-letarian pre problems, s, labor problems, racial failed, opened the: eyes the Sore 
Problems, etc., etc., the presentation of broad & public t in 
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ee 


slavery issue. It should be noted i ape xn THE SOCIOLOGICAL INTERPRETAT early 
ing that reflective literature of this type | point 
not. always accurate literary _Teporting. Its 
ture of the just discussec 


& 


chief value seems to lie in the fact that it is gs 


‘motivational and emotionally educative. considerably different from the considera- pl 
ej 3 emphasis is derived from | the desire to » change _tion of a work of art as a sociological entity - paintin 

an existent condition, a condition which the ih sociological contribution to. ‘the culture have de 
ter. and a large share of the audience he in which it is created. It i is with this problem wa : 
is trying to reach, believe to be evil. aes that the present article is primarily con- Bec y 
_ It should be noted, however, that it is a cerned. The sociological analysis is a much s ae 
mari y 
comparative rarity, except for the definitively _ more fundamental one. Contrary toa od -directe 
proletarian writers, to state or formulate a , mon popular misconception, it is Mot con- “the te 
> _ solution for the problem with which they are cerned so much with y whether or not a work ‘tee 
dealing. Ibsen does not tell us, when he has Of art faithfully reproduces | a given con-— “his per 
Oswald Alving struck by syphilis temporary problem and with the effects of P 
hen w 
in his great play, Ghosts, how this peculiar this work upon public opinion and morale. - ception: 


evil should be eradicated. The social play-— The sociological interpretation and analysis” 
_ wright and artist do not necessarily consider }§ Primarily engaged with such questions as | 
_ that to be their function. When Tom Jood (1) why the work came to be written or | 
a the conclusion of The Grapes of Wrath © ‘created at all, (2) what relationships it has 
tells his mother that he will always be found - to other works of art in the same field and 
a here men are hungry, where laboring men to works in other fields of artistic expression, 
"are » struggling and where the poverty stricken (3) why it has come to be accepted or ill 
are being oppressed, he suggests no grandiose _ jected at a given period of historical deve elop- 
reorganizational scheme for society that ment, (4) what basic values in the culture 
s essential differences a and conflicts may it other than the -problem-a aspect, 
comp sed. He simply says that he is going (5), which ‘is very important, why it 


of | 


| ] upon th 


pare E] 
ing forn 


— to be there and the e stirring implications are has come to be cast in the particular form 


‘ The great artist seems to be primarily con- = Let | us illustrate briefly by alluding to this . a a. vi 

erned with the mood of a period rather than matter of the form in which a given work of | ons pres 


_ with the analytical synthesis of its various | art is cast. This phase ‘of the creative ; artist's 

He gets at the temper and the work may seen to” represent in sharp 
ie genius of political and social crises — focus certain latent | and active conceptual 


but tells us little concerning the logic cultural | trends. Basically, from the sociolo- 
issues he presents. He leaves such i issues -gist’s standpoint, the reasons for the im- 

to the essayists, the pamphleteers, the pub- portance of form may be reduced to the fol- 

and the social scientists. He may upon lowing two questions: (1) What does the “aesthetic 

become an excellent _pamphleteer tell us of the conceptual trends among “eral ta tast 


and publicist himself, as did Emile Zola in the people who live in a given area during” 
his impassioned defense of Captain Dreyfus, , a specific period? and (2) Why has a given” 
which not only exposed the problem of anti- fo form come to be accepted? F or example, a 
Semitism in France, but even more deeply given belief in 1 religion 1 may verbally 
probed into the corruptive influence of the couched ‘in various ways. The ancient He- 
upon the national and cultural unity brews expressed a conception of divine jus- 
1 ca of France. The fact remains, however, that Be which was similar i in essence to the ideas” 
an artist and a creative writer, he is d by Augustine and others of the 

ae. simply. content to exposé problems and not early church fathers, but the notable differ- 
to delineate solutions. The artist gua artist ences in expository method illustrate funda- 
is a different individual than the artist with mental differences in culture patterns. The 
literary verbal skills who turns these rhapsodic and elegiac versification of the 
3a ¥ talents to “muck-r raking” and the organiza- . prophets indicates an enormous difference in 


of an intellectualized opinion. -culture- mentality as compared with the pre- 
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OF LITERARY AND A 
sugg gested in the Previous section. g 
commonplace sociological observa- 


tion that standards of good taste. and pro-— 


of context and c conc content, tion tha 
_are interested in the same idea. ie $4 + priety in literature, as well as in | generalized 
_ Another illustration may be drawn from be behavior-patterns, , emer ge from the social 


variety: of ways. From. ‘one standpoint, 
_ plastic artist has always been interested pri- some interesting facts, in view ‘of he tradi- 
_ marily in the same thing: he has chiefly tional reverence | for ‘the _ antique and the 
- directed his talents towards the depiction of works of the past. We must remember, how- 
. the human form and various aspects of the ever, that works of art from the past, ‘all 
landscape. The basic cultural distinctions of those taken from cultures alien to ourselves, 
&§ his period are sharply brought to the fore can probably never be fully meaningful to — 
we compare the classical idealized con- us. These works may become sanctified 
ceptions of antiquity, the photographic real- through the aura of their status as “museum > Jae 
s ism of the Flemish School, and the modern- pieces.” It is true that we might be led or | 
istic a “Manet, a Monet, be taught ‘to wax panegy rical about 
a Seurat, a Cézanne. If we rely wholly them, or we may admire some detail of their _ 


spon upon the of a given art-form to . craftsmanship, but the essential meaning of 
7 B- der to us the clue to a given culture- epoch, _ such works may continually elude us and Z = 


may be, in fact, because of our supposition, £ 
considerably incomprehensible to us. A de- 
- insights are afforded in r murrer may be raised by this statement, but a 
= sociological. analysis when we ee we recognize that the appreciation of an 


i we are oft-times baffled. The human anatomy 
a has not changed for at least 25,000 years, 


pare E] Greco’s tortuous, writhing and twist- _art-form is largely dependent: upon the con- 
ing forms with: the “candid- camera shots” of temporaneity of social ‘Tesponse, we must 


Vermeer or the stolid reality of the good recognize that for those outside of a given 
North European burghers of Albrecht Diirer! culture, ‘this positive response may ti take on 
In view of the relationship between cul- only an intellectualized express sion, ie, a 
ture- mentality and conceptualized form, it is formalized -Tecognition of status 
wholly possible that the full understanding bya critical élite. As a matter of fact, 
4 _ of art- forms, w hether these be in the field of | zi careful examination, what we admire i in such 
2 “poetry, architecture, literature or the drama, W vorks consists usually « of the aforementioned — 
be achieved only through sociological details | of craftsmanship, their historical sig-_ 
sources. The validity of this statement rests ~ nificance, or the classical or reverential sanc mf, 
upon the as ssumption the standards of which age give es such great works of 
aesthetic judgment, as well as those of gen- genius. 
“eral taste and propriety, 2 are matters of cul- This point may arise é 
tural ‘Telativity and selec ctivity, « depending certain values or certain ‘human situations, as 
wholly upon the inter- -relationships ofa given “described by the artist, which have pro- 
cultural matrix and emerging from given cul- nounced survival- -capacities? point ap- 
tural standpoints and culture-mentalities, It pears to be valid, for what we are probably — 
is a truism to. ‘state that we are children doing in admiring and reviving some of the 
of or our epoch —of our culture— —although it is great works of the past is to rediscover values 
a truism, unhappily, which is all too in them which may have been common to 
“quently both cultures. The culture-historian continu-_ 
ally makes reference to such recurrent values. 
Or, he may be imputing certain significances 
to to these works which may not have been 


r which may even have been — 
inception. 


ICAL PRINCIPLES Al 


OGICAL PRINCIPLES AND INTER- 

?P TION or ART- FORMS 

@ We m may now “proceed to analyze” conspicuous 


lacking the eriod- of their 


« 


eater detail ‘the principles | of ‘interpretation I 


OF A SOCIOLOG — 
4 
| 
| 
if @ 
| 
iL 
a 
| 
| 


eats 


very well ‘said ‘the some values and | dealt with t 


“that i in the great works of the same problems as O’Neill, to derive ade- 

"past, we are very likely re- creating them in quate sociological appraisal of the individu- 


our image or, strictly speaking, in the emphasis and the “artiness” which per- 
mage of our times. -vades some of O’Neill’s work, we would have 
In respect to the orn point so frequently _ to establish the functional integration of the 
raised, viz., the possibility of the existence - psycho- -social factors and values proceeding, 
of recurrent value-situations in human his- from O’Neill’s background of Catholic ‘par- 

tory, there may definitely be, especially enthood, possible feelings of rejection by his 
portrayed ‘in literature | and ‘drama, certain actor-father , close association of “grease 
situations which even the most modern of paint and footlights” (which were among his 
individuals ‘can fully "appreciate. . After all, earliest memories), and the pseudo-artistry 
‘men always loved and lusted, envied which emanates from a lengthy association 
and morally transgressed, hated and revered with Greenw ich Village and Provincetown. | 
in all times. Common emotional situations — Pirandello, as previously mentioned, says 

have always existed although the motives much the same sort of things that O’ 
_ for these various passions have been end- does, and may perhaps say them much bet- 
_—Tessly variable in pattern: and design. It is ter, , but the disciplined Italian intelligence q 
gz this reason, probably, that great tragic of Pirandello i is that of the intellectual and — 


| dramas have always been admired and have philosopher, and not that « of the ana’ as in 
z= able apparently to move different kinds thecaseofO’Neill 44 
of men, and men of different cultures. ae Thus, what the writer does is to give a 


(b) We now proceed to examine in peculiar expression to the values which the 


greater detail the specific functioning « of our culture is expressing or r towards which it is 
asic principles" of interpretation and tending. However, the problem of the w writer’s 
a termine how they may be seplied to prob- _ acceptability to his age and the various spe-_ 


forms 


cial-interest groups of his social milieu telatio 

prine iples may | be ‘seen to be those also. age =< 

. “relate to the reasons for « a given work of art - other \ 

having been produced at a § given period. to constitute the essential reasons for 

To determine the bases for such a problem acceptance. Obviously, the mode te 

involves a study of both the biographical pretation of an artistic culture-agent and the | — : 

cultural aspects incorporated within a underlying conceptions inherent in his 

given work, particularly of the way in n which must be common to a large group oak eer 

4 these two of fac factors: have functioned strategic control- “group | of his period. 


Bi. We assume | of course, , that a culture has ata given period, upon which the successful 
Sowk 
i certain beliefs, values and ideas which it artist or writer may capitalize, if he succeeds 
wishes to foster and preserve. In keeping in crystallizing that mood ‘through articula- 

with such cultural demands, the great ex- tion into a coherent and ‘intelligible’ form. 
pressive artist of a cultural epoch can There is an enormous quantity of s such 
one of two things: (1) he can simpl a re- z erature, in past epochs : as well as in our own, : ex 

Fi illustrating this latter point, literature of all é 


oF 


echo or reaffirm the values so subscribed to, atter 
: picture 
& (2) he may, in serving as a vehicle for a types. and varieties, ranging all the way from 


a _ given culture-idea, give such values a unique — Mein Kampf “(despite ‘unquestioned - politi- Wings, 

= cast or form, in accordance with the peculiar cal pressure- techniques. behind its circula- = pure 
personality background which immediate tion) to various kinds of modern esoterica an d sin 


social environment has developed and intensi- 
_ fied. For example, let us assume we are mak- 
ing a sociological study of the plays of terpretation is concerned with the relation- 
_ Eugene O’Neill. Whereas many other ‘modern ship o @ work | of art to other works o of art 


P Pirandello for example, hav of its period. 
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concerned with the unique 
oe with the complicated pattern of relationships 
which bind this work to others expressing — 
- similarities | in idea and form throughout the 2 more profound than a realistic depiction of _ 
range of artistic expression. Assuming acom- a certain phase of Negro-white relations. He 
mon culture-mentality he recognizes that al suggests the age-long struggle of a man and — ; 
works of art represent common values ex. a woman to fulfill themselves as personalities 
pressed in ‘different fo forms and in different in and marriage, particularly in the 
| We may illustrate this by reference — face of deep-seated social barriers. In short, _ 
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to a recent artistic trend. Late nineteenth- fe it is not the racial problem to which 0’ Neill 3 
century art-forms seem to have been char- | addresses himself; this is simply an outer 
acterized by a rather interesting “develop- aspect. He is primarily ‘concerned with a 
= illustrated as well in our political and — recurrent ethical and adjustment problem i ins 
social ‘life: a tendency v which we may relationships of men and women. 
nominate as atomistic, a tendency to break (d) We have finally the last 
- down an idea and treat it in its smallest — - sociological interpretation, the one concern- 
component parts. In the field of literature, _ ing form, highly significant, and already par- ha 
the trend became characterized by a — tially” discussed. This problem : is no less im- 
ence accorded to autobiography, detailed portant because the s social origins of fc 
- short stories, and specialized novels. aed pot are so frequently neglected by critical w riter 
same tendency became manifest in the field — Each age brings its own wrangles by the 
of painting marked by the brave attempts of critical élite on matters of form and style; 
the early modernists who instituted a new and so much of this disagreement to a later 
style: of depiction by breaking down their — generation seems to be footless and without as 
forms it into ‘minute patches (of color. r. These basis. Much of this perennial argumentation 
"relationships 2 are ‘significant and frequently appears to be argumentation in vacuo since 
an examination of one work of art throws the critic, the purveyor of style to the public, 
i into sharp focus elements contained in the > begins with unexamined postulates and as-— 
other which we had missed | sumptions revolving around personal bias 
principle previously mentioned, objectively arrived at only if we are cog- 
tive to the acceptability of a work “of art, | nizant of the fact ‘that an entire culture 
already in 1 part treated, but it germinates its critical standards 
involves another phase not “mentioned. Tectual folkways, thus affording each age with 
C work is not accepted simply because it is its own perceptions and logical outlooks, The 
the mere simulacrum of the culture, a “can-— development of critical standards must 


camera-shot,’ ” so to speak. asa social creation, not an individual 


7 at the more basic and profound philosophic = reduces to ‘nothing 1 more or less 
principles contesting for survival at the time than “T like this” and don’t like that 

and which may underlie an obvious social + pe oe 
O'Neill, for e examp 


logically over-rated All God's Chillun Got CULTURAL BASIS OF MODER: 
4 Wings, we would have to adjudge it a failure 

purely sociological grounds for the 


(a) The Historical A spect. To establish — 


4 and simple reason that his sociology is defi- i- the cultural basis of the literary modes 
¢ cient. As a matter of fact, a lesser play pr expression of a given epoch constitut es the 

duced: a few years ago, They Shall Not Die primary task of the sociological analyst of s a 
7 = phase of human expression. To derive — 


isa ‘much more coherent and vibrant inter. 
of the Negro problem i in the South, outstanding of the gen- 


4 
j 
q 


iy: 
as does around the factual evi- 
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food Krutch “The “Modern —re opinion concerning the nature of what was 


quires our adherence to the institutional his- 7 Expressed i in legal controls, this process _ 


- “torical formula. To paraphrase John Dewey, — became characterized by the attempt to find 


_ to understand what we have become, we must chec ‘ks and balances in the law. aes. 
understand what we were. Within the scope _ These ‘static conceptions were hardly suf- 
of this article can simply | suggest the ficient to retard the impetus of the French 


highlights of this: ‘process | while recognizing, — and American Revi olutions which, coupled 
of course, the necessity for a highly detailed with» the rev volutionary effects of the new 

ite ‘industrial expansion and scientific _develop-- 


ment, unleashed a new ‘dynamic which was 
ture- values which appear | to chapeateias con- eventually to destroy the basic principles = 


A 
temporary social life have their intellectual = the previously held rationalistic humanism. 


— 


the great Armageddon 1 representing the strug- 


gle between the values which men once be- 
S which 
lieved in and which were needed for ving, 
and the corrosive influence of the seentiic, 


| intelligence which provided men 
Ss s 
the ency ts much to live for b but gave nothing 
which their intelligence explored were CO- | _ live by. Coming as we now do, at the cul- 


6 
ffi extensive with all the problems of man, be- e- mination 0 of this epoch, we can see in retro 0 
lieved in the efficacy of reason nature of the strugg gle 


acumen ‘of ‘the great dissenters of this and a ealed as natural processe "Romantic ‘pas- 


f 
_ previous age, Voltaire and ‘Rousseau, Con- sion became a natural process of glands and» 
dorcet and Montesquieu, with their collective ‘sexual functioning; the belief in’ Deity be- 
-onslaughts undermined ‘the structure of su- ‘came a comparative study of the different 
pe ges and traditional nome which ‘were superstitions, folkways and m mores of different 
Is peoples; honor became a value relative to 
one’s interests and loyalties; pa 
2 tween en rival “factions: 


, instead of being one 


to which it gave rise the ang gels, higher form 
have afforded man a dignity heretofore lack- iy ape. A reading of the e voluminous correspond: — 
ing. But the impact of these new a ence and autobiographies of the period un- 
tions did at first seriously the intensity of the s struggle. T he 


class and status positions accruing from self questioning doubts of ‘Thomas Huxley, 


_ older aristocratic notions and the = for example, are highly representative of the 


fe early awareness of the nature of this struggle. 


a 
inheritors of ‘the great 


skepticism which came in the wake > of this 


— process, how catastrophic was the impact of 


the new science upon the complacent accept 


ance of good and bad, virtue and falsehood 

e utilitarian concep-- simple ethical dichotomies of our nine 

_teenth- century forbears. 

es - pressed in terms of the greatest good for the — : The philosophical implications of this con- 

greatest number. It interesting to note, troversy are represented by a struggle be 

however, the extent of the carry-over of the mechanism and religious The 
aforementioned _absol tistic legal concep- triumph of empirical rationalism 


“lated into > terms. of th 
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| an 
once held to be the eternal soe human ver- whom the p pano ama of human change i is ‘but "i 
ities. The analytical intellect in the ascendant a aaa of social interaction, | and where 
‘# discovers functions and component parts of a 
conceptions, encompassing the 
_ the disintegration of the totalities of p 


| 


4 ously held human | beliefs. As a result of ' this s and 
4 process, values become relative only tos sepa- Of conviction, primary concern of the 
rate groups, individuals, geographical locales novelist— —in fact t often his m métier—writings 
and given periods of time, nineteenth- such as the earlier works of Hemingway 
| century writer wrote in the homiletical tra- have recourse to objective description 


— dition: he was a moralist. He believed in con comparable to ‘the accounts of gery wed ag 
absolute values of right and w vrong. The late correspondent. 
nineteenth-century or contemporary Ww riter In short, 

sees the new concept of ‘telativity. Nothing, consensus, , there seem to be only four pos- 
affirms, i is permanent except change. The 
yardstick of personal idiosyncrasy and bias , ing in mind that he is seeking social ial approval we 
special- -interest "group, region and decade, or, at any rate, acceptance of his w work, (1) 
constitute the new Protagorean ethic. This : He may have i in the first place recourse to 2 
seems to be the social ‘and philosophical objective, purely descriptive journalistic writ- 

nificance of the doctrine which Einstein of the type r ‘referred to in the case of 


= 


gs 


Pas) 


eer 
& & 


sign 
applied to the physical realm in the cele- Hemingway, whose Farewell to Arms area 
ated theory ' which constitutes a fitting us a notable illustration. Since what may be 
imax to the conceptual confusion w _— to one reader pathos and to another bathos, 
cience itself has produced. to one heart- ‘Tending: tragedy and to another 
The first W orld War intensified the nature . 
this conflict, carrying it to completion and 
leading to the great disillusionment. which must derive through ‘the 
followed, It is interesting to note that the _ or imputations of ] of his own highly individuated 
Motiv ations employed at this time through nature, the -value- e-significances | involved in 
propagandist devices made an attempt story. Ww hat we veritably pro 
&§ "recapture men’s loyalties around traditional Wi 
_ values, which the processes leading up to the upon w which we | can hang our ‘own emotions. ue 
war contradicted; the old shibboleths of nine- (2) A second or or refuge to which 


2.9 


br 


-teenth- -century humanitarianism were again creative writer is driven during suc 
sounded. The war’s aftermath, with its lack periods as ours, keeping in mind our basic 

of accomplishment in the reconciliation eae’ ssumption that the writer must find some-— 
“the traditional values and the problems cre- thing held in common by his: 

science, led to exacerba-. write about, may be seen ‘in the | artifices: of 

t phase 

of skepticism and despair. Mes the cy cle of expression, ‘manifested by the 
(b) The Culturally Confused Setting writer who hearkens back | to the ancient. 
“Moder rn Creative Writing. Against this hast- glories. If we disagree today, we have at le ast 
- ily sketched background, let us examine the a common past which, in retrospect, assumes 
 *~pr ‘oblems | of the creative writer, , especially as _ more radiant hue with each backw ard gence 

_ these pertain to the audience towards whom as contrasted with the present difficulties — 
are directed. When each | man be- ‘conceived as insurmountable. We We have a con- 
comes his own arbiter of what is true and siderable number of such writers, s. of whom ; 
tight, we have endless confusion. Since sci- probably the most outstanding is the great 
E= is the only universal, in this type of Frenchman, Marcel Proust. ce at. 
World, literary expres sion and forms mus “quaint conceit of Freud’s,” ” as 
have recourse to this medium. As an exam-— seph_ Wood Krutch so brilliantly character- 


of this, we have ont to look at some of izes it, to unsullied and | natural 


ware 
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OLOGICAL REVIEW 


F, depicted with such i ingenu 
tail by the Freudian school, may be said to a consensus among a group, whieh 


be a sce counterpart of this : writers of other categories appear to 


virtues, hes been marked by a return to the their | 


-spun days and to that. apparent con- vide them with the opportunity to deal 


tradiction, the novei of the familiar. The straightforwardly with values and | 
present wave of writings about horse-and- situations of devising circumlocu 
a buggy doctors and small-town lawyers, the - tions. The writer here, at any rate, has some- 
~ & stressing of the homely delights of the nine- thing vital and humanly significant to write 
teenth- century patriarchial family, Clarence about; his polemic may be controversial but 
Day's father and the regarding with fond _ it may be, nonetheless, operationally and in 
_ pleasure of a Victorian epoch, at which we _ tegrally comprehensible. Functionally speak- 
once scoffed, afford ample evidence. , he enjoys the same advantage which the 
The ‘cyclical recurrence of interest in an great classical writers possessed, in view of 
_ heroic age or a golden day during periods ‘ the | fact that he has: meaningful and basic | 
Of great social change and disorganization is ~ rapport with a group, albeit this rapport is 
‘ _ manifested | not only today by literature but based upon a particularized, doctrinaire and 
_ in our recreational patterns as well, as evi- Ee partisan point of view, and not a generalized 
denced by: the treacly Hollywood fare ladled one. Among many others, such writers as 
out to the public with rhy thmic la lavishness, as = John Steinbeck and | Pietro Di Donato fit into 


= 
as in the revival of square re dances and | classification. 


The schematism outlined above, of course, 
(3) The w riter, however, who as do other sociological classificatory 
be neither journalist nor ‘social historian, _ mechanisms, A considerable sample of novels 
-. describe i inner sseabiaiad instead of out- = ritten during the past two decades straddles 
ward | events. We may classify | this type of more than one category and, in fact, may 
= as a subjective, free- associational possess elements of each. However, 
type. Elsewhere this type of literature has system i itself is predicated | ‘upon 
a already been referred to as “stream of con-— theoretical framework of interpretive prin- ‘ 
sciousness” writing. “Probably our most il- ciples and appears to have relevance peda-— 
_lustrious example i is James Joyce, who gives _ gogically as well as for general analysis. Cer- 
us a continual motion picture description of tainly, , the literary expressive trends of the 
_ the subtly interwoven inner experience and ~ contemporary period appear to be circum- 
att - continuous | associative processes of his char- scribed by the narrow limits and restricted 
acters: a horror of trivia to oe French critic, ranges by our 
apparently, because o 
_ and form, and seeming absence of tend- 
point. Similar ‘examples would be represented a social a basis 
in the case of the modern = who, eco al work, are ‘operative and apply as well to 7 
oe ey truly, is said to “speak to himself.” form as they do to conceptual content. ent.* 7 
, plays of an entire series of painters, Tepre- writers are being categorized and analyzed. The hope 
sented” by the so- -called dada- ists: and con- i is to develop a generally applicable research instru- 
temporary. surrealists, afford 1 us s ample illus- ment. The various “sociologies” of crime, prostitu- 
eS = ad nauseum ‘and ad infinitum in the tion, or art, it seems to the writer, should provide 


household arts and crafts. > 


4 @perational vehicles usable by many research workers, 
a. field of the plastic arts. ee and not serve ‘ual as ‘unique theoretical insights 


a (4) Finally there is a type of literature | 
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CULTURE* 


Y. 

Harvard Universit 


‘te college officials, sociologists and students themselves. Official pistes ae 
tion is enmeshed w with unofficial cultural ‘patterns, and ho | must be understood - ; 


mented by ‘ae of letter 
_trolled life history documents. 


“HE DYNAMICS of the undergraduate so- 
- cial system and the role of its informal community, in piste a sub- itr with i its 
cultural norms in the socialization o own 
Ameri 


“ninistrators, college teachers—especially it in isolation from other | factors 


the social sciences, and undergraduates them- the situation with ‘it is functionally 


“vide an outline of “the sociology of college social community isa social system, in 1 whic 

“life,” two methodological biases will be ob- the various constituent be 
vious. The approach will be both cultural treated ‘ 
and functional. studies of ‘ “under- 

graduate adjustment” have sought for ‘their we 
“data almost wholly in the physiology or psy- a em will r require € reports a at three stages ge 
“chology of the individual at the time he nalysis: (1) on the demographic = 


teaches” college. Important though these inv olv: ed—selection, training, and subsequent 
_ background factors may be, however, they d disposi tion of personnel; (2) on the: formal © 
- acquire diagnostic significacne only in terms ; organization and material equipment of the ES 
of. the interaction between the individual per- which may be called its “official cul-_ 

(3) on the informal | unofficial 
_in the culture of the wing 4 community. . This = “culture” of the e students, dev eloped by them 


in their process of adjusting to the official — 
Much of the information on the first 


— 


tion to ter at Harvard and Rad 
“diffe who, by their often penetrating observations, 
have ‘measurably advanced sociological understand 

ing of undergraduate society and culture—especial- 

ly to Frances Bush, Gwyneth Griffin, Marion Bee i on the last | topic, pg 


_ (Evans) Lydenberg, Mary Magrath, Marian Marcus, _ concerns the student’ 5 own definition — 


Charles O. Porter, Madeleine Proctor, Mortimer college situation, can be. obtained only | ftom bs 
Rayman, Jane Russell, Donald Thurber, and W. C. 
Wigglesworth—and to his colleagues Talcott Par- 
sons, R. K. Merton, E. C. Devereux, Logan Wilson | 
and N. J. Demerath for many stimulating 


logical orientation, and trained as | 


iB 
s in the informal student friend-group, which can best 4 
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this category y should cover (a) student back- publications, musical 
e si teams, social fraternities, , dormitories, and 

and (c) of ‘similar groupings, much time « can be saved. 
ge “generation” is four ys years. the _over- -all picture of membership 
stanly, er, the temporal ‘horizon of versus non- ‘membership, however, there 


ny individual student spans seven annual no substitute for the ‘process of cen- pend 


‘hae: chen is a official records as source 2 shar 
_ behind him when he i is a senior. Since every appear to differ 1 rather strikingly in the ex: : 

class- -group inherits from its predecessors, by tent of student participation, in the number 


: direct personal contact over three years, and | - and size of extra- curricular organizations, and 
indirectly over an indefinite period, there the degree of concentration of 
ideal generational continuity to transmit the leadership. These differences undoubtedly ale 
cultural heritage. No link is lost. ‘flect the cultural values of the various 
2. Formal: “Organization a Material 1 leges as such. press 
Equipment. Against this background the in- further aspect of the “official college” 
_ vestigator can then sketch in the distribution _ which plays an important role in structuring then 
of the population in formal terms: - classes, ‘its social life is its material « equipment, its 
fields of concentration , courses, residence, physical plant. The President of a “small 
- rank-groups, and participation in other offi- eastern college recently announced, when og 
cially recognized curricular and extra-curricu- prevented the completion of a “new 
_ lar activities. For the sociologist, such formal is of college buildings and campus, that he had 4 
organization and participation data are valu- hy something more | important t to offer the insti- f 
able i in large part as background for under- tution than new buildings, namely ‘ ‘a new BS be er 
standing the informal behavioral and atti- educational philosophy.” But the architec ff 
tudinal patterns which constitute the unofi- ture of college buildings, their grouping, | 
= college culture. Some compilations of sta- their setting within the larger community— a 
tistics about undergraduate organizational city, town, or ‘village—may have 
participation appear rather to hang inthe air, tions for informal student culture equal in 
since they are not related to ‘the college importance to a college president’s. educa- = pump 
Many ostensibly ‘functional organizations Students who live at home, or in boarding 
dominated by cliques or other informal houses, clearly inhabit a different social ‘entia 
with common backgrounds—such world from that of the “dorm” ” student. Each 


being graduates of the same tends, or fails, to associations with 


= 


Conti 
= same 


4 


according to “functional proximity and availability for joint recrea- 
tions, but according to their personal or so- tion or work. A dormitory with large, bar- 
cial acceptability in terms of the informal rack-like rooms, housing numerous students 
group standards. Knowing this, candidates the same four walls, will tend to create” 

frequently | seek to meet both sets of require- a different style of living from a dormitory 

ee ments. Eventually, if the process continues, _ with private single or double rooms and with paisa 

the informal or latent function of the group many separate entries. group 

may come to be as important as the ostensi- 

ble o formal function. Statistical At a certain gr? college, the are functi 


into t or f each with , 

these latent functions of formal organiza- 


and wash-tubs, and a common telephone. comm 
tions and thus suggest areas for further study There is only one common entry to the build- ag 


is lor 
by more sensitive, qualitive ‘methods. If stu- ng. At a nearby boy’s college the new dormi- 
dent sociological reporters can be found tO tories have ten separate “ 


"prepare informal group studies of representa studen 
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NDERGRADUATE SOCIETY AND TH 


ings, and of their ‘exist- 

aan in architecture “clearly” vg nel greater _ ence does not depend on the particular pop popu- 
= lation of students in the college at any given 

college 4 nterde- Th 

pendence, at last on each floor, at the girls’ 
college. If a girl has” a date her whole floor ercent, for ex example, | 
~ shares that knowledge. They also know if she be modified slightly by each ge generation of 

fails to “get a date.” Thus the architectural "students, but it is not created by them; it 
plan sometimes contributes to the Pressure on _ lives through them, , but also existed before — 
the “wall-flower,” who in not infrequent cases their appearance on the ‘scene and endures 


will feel constrained to accept any “date” as a after their departure. It constitutes part of 


— faute de mieux rather than undergo the silent | the college culture along with the buildings t 
censure: of her floor- r-mates, | or will | even in ex- and the curriculum. W hat is true of speech 


treme cases resort to subterfuge. This particular — is also true of norms governing dress, study, 


= (undoubtedly for other reasons as 3 humor, sportsmanship, pecreation. 7 
well) appears to be absent, or almost absent at 
eating, and the like. This college * 
is no ess important as an indicator ort 
ao he existence of a common path between individual’s behavior—in fact, it is frequently — 
dormitory and class-room or other § gathering © more so—than the phy siometric, psy chomet- 


= 


place ‘such as an “eating joint” may ric and anthropometric indices. stressed by 

affect social patterns. If the commuting in- some investigators. 
“volves a a bus or train ride the effects is may W Nhile the college its wn pecu 
"Technological factors suc such as heating, trends i in the larger social setting. Thus two 
“lighting, plumbing, and transportation elements in pre- Pearl Harbor Ameri- 
doubtedly aff affect social patterns profoundly. can college culture—socio- -political irresponsi- 

a college fifty years ago with bility, the cult ‘of success, with its Te- 

same college today. The morning trip to 

- pump on cold winter days ‘probably brok 5 derive from basic characteristics of western 

E-- barriers of reserve and created bonds i. ulture as a whole. Waller’ s illuminating - 

_ of solidarity: results quite beyond the po- study of “the rating and dating complex” — 
_tentialities of our ‘improved” plumbing sys- on the college campus is only one particular 
tem. The current effects of gas- rationing are manifestation of traits common to our entire Toe 
a dramatic case in ulture: acquisitiveness, 

3. Informal Organization and Uno ficial “emphasis on feminine sexual. attractiveness, 

basic and the cult of success. The re reasons for its 
and formal organization data, indispensable particularly intense expression on the « campus 
though they are, would give but a meager to found in the differentia specifica 
picture of undergraduate culture and social “the: age selection, 
structure were they ‘not supplemented by “parasitic” existence in a sort of socio- 
studies of various types of informal student _ political vacuum, and the | pressures and frus- ' 

groupings. These are the social bearers trations resulting from rival competitions 

3 the unofficial undergraduate culture and thus for strictly academic distinctions, which are 
function as socialization agencies at the pri- geared in with eventual occupational 

| mary group level, comparable in importance o ment, and for more 

to the family or the play "group in in the e home and success, = ee 

community. As far as laws, rule: 

In the college cultural concerned it is most important to 

data concern the college and its traditions, “official” statements from “unofficial” inter- 

student p possessions, artistic and literary ¢ cre- pretations, both by officers of the institution 

ations, attitudes , Norms and values. While and by the students. Complex situations 
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natin arise where a given set of tules, — of luck—never as a result of ability or of of 


ai the deviant patterns are more to be desired 


believed to be enforced by parents and by | the “hard work. Far from priding himself on hay- | 
~ general ‘public, are known not to be enforced DS ng studied for the test, he will deprecatingly i 
_ by college officials and by students. The ac- remark “Why, I never even cracked a bo 
tual violations of the rules, or of the intent Concealment of honorific symbols oc occurs 
of the rules, could never be admitted pub- with ‘Tespect to ‘social”’ distinction fem- 
licly; yet tacitly the institution seems to bers of exclusive social clubs are often under 


recognize, by permitting | the violation, that oath never to tell an outsider that they pare } 


enforcement or even of a revision the it is considered bad taste to wear ‘them— al- 


: a than some of the consequences of a ‘Stricter — _ bership, such as watch charms or neck- k-ties, 


filles. though “social climbers” are expected to dis 
, ae the other extreme from institutional play imitations of the real thing! Like foot- 
‘rules and regulations are the norms gov- > sweaters worn with the letter turned i in 
ering informal a of in in- and Phi Beta Kappa keys kept in bureau 

‘< ‘drawers, the mbols ‘social” 


another, critical comments. “Bach 2 

intimate group has what might be called a other: words, 
threshold of criticism. Members will accept achieved, informal student norms tend to 
- from other members critical remarks which, discourage too much achievement; where 
if expressed by. an “outsider,” would elicit ascribed, or already attained, 

indignation, since merely the wherever invidious distinctions are 
individual member's but the whole group for other student norms tend 


“solid front,” as i in marital “solidarity,” differential status. Norms. ‘such | as 
not only protects the members but sometimes these ai are the mechanisms which maintain 
imposes harsh sanctions on them if they vio- ~ democracy in the informal intimate group. 
late group confidences to “outsiders. larger ‘student aggregates, or between 


_ Informal group norms also govern indi- one clique or group and another, symbols 


There is pressure for “success,” but too much petition, frequently appear. Some campuses 


*s success brings with it certain ‘penalties, not- — even tolerate, and occasionally bones well 


in competitive situations. status difference, together with open com- 


ably increased social distance between the developed caste systems. 


winner and the losers. Hence the paradox __ The presence of numerous informal group: 


the most unpopular girl may be the one ings, competitive non- competitive, | 


dys _ who has just won a popularity contest. W hat flects the segmentalization of student public 
gained comes not merely as a reward for ~ opinion. The individual conforms to, and i is 
the winner but as a rebuff for those who fail constrained by, not student norms in gen- 
tow win. ] F urthermore, the normal al distribution = eral, but those ofa particular group or clique. 


tinguish themselves,” ” either by success or or by example, had fairly well ligne 


; failure, in a ‘minority. group. Thus many in- | cultures at each end of each floor, where ar- 
"dividual students actually ‘Tefrain fr from ‘Segregation bred common 
as well as their aptitudes would allow, for ests. An even more isolated pent- -house ot on the 
the simple reason that they don’t wish roof developed even more ‘ “exclusive” 
ipl put a barrier between themselves and their brand of socio- -cultural pattern. Incoming 
a able friends. If such an individual does freshmen who chose their rooms by the usual 


achieve some distinction, then he tends to criteria of price, location and size soon dis- 
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club members, If there are insignia of mem- &g 
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attentive outsider, but their systematic study self- f-confidence. 


ji contents of students’ rooms can lead to very _ ings, 


& such as polo, lacrosse, falt- boating, rock- | lege. 


picture of a sla saci the book-shelves 
comes the dull glow of fine leather bindings. 
congenial. att The casual visitor may be instructed by his 


Norms such a: as thos of informal groups, host as as his e eye re wanders curiously around the 


; 100 om if the local clique culture proved too 


of fundamental importance in understanding room, | but the objects: in general 

‘student life, can be studied only by means their own message: the owner is a man i 

of student life-1 -history documents, interviews family and wealth—or avery good imposter! 

or participant observation. Other aspects ‘of Coming back to such a room after a tiring — 
such as his personal — be day the occupant can relax into a calm state 

. possessions, can be readily observed by the of security. His 5 possessions confirm his sense “a 


requires the compilation of student property — a Here again, as in the case of sports, the “ 
inventories and data on expenditures, food- more recherché the object the greater the 


habits, and time- budgets. Inventories of the _ vicarious p prestige shed upon n its owner. Etch- — 
painting, s, statuettes, phonograph ol- 
interesting insights, especially i if comparative -lections, all may serve a ‘place” the occu Be 
data are available. pant. Let the unskillful _imitator beware, 
y Bis he non-human contents of student rooms however, for he readily exposes himself as 

consist primarily of four classes of. objects: the mere collector, the | ostentatious" clown, 
‘ _ personal apparel; food and drink; equipment ‘the tasteless plutocrat—in short, as the 


~ for living, working and playing: and deco- parvenu or arriviste of the student world. 


rations. special study should be made in this 
3 Clothing and personal style are important ~ connection of the visibility of symbols - of 
indicators of social status and personality ‘status. Mention has been 
adjustment, especially where there is a 2 heirlooms. Photographs and portraits 

marked caste sy stem “among the students. _ familial antecedents bear direct testimony ‘=a 
_ Differential command over the amenities of one ’s family social status, while an occasional 
food and especially drink in one’s own room 1 genealogical ch chart or “coat-of-arms,” or even © 
§ _ may also play | an important role in the in- - a copy of The Social Register, may indicate | 

formal social life of ‘the campus. Closely a certain degree of individual insecurity 3 
related are habits. of “stepping out” for af-— _ which can an be overcome « only by constant vis- 

ternoon” or late evening snacks, National ible reminders of the * “unassailable 

deve erage habits undoubtedly modify student position” 
life in this particular. Imagine Oxford with- former times. 
tea, the German university without beer, Informal Student 
Or the mid-western campus without the cor- _ undergraduate culture would be complete, — 
however, without supplementing mere inven- 
for tiving and of culture traits by participant observer 


hows er, is more opportunity for ization and acculturation which go on n con- 
differentiation, especially in recondite fields’ stantly behind the facade ¢ of the official col- Be 


> 

4 Decorations proper, that is non- n-utilitarian members, structure every large social unit, 
ntir such as a dormitory, in undergraduate soci- 

“are” ‘readily distinguished ety. Ina positive sense the informal, intima 


of’ erms of their function it in social adjustment. 


In the corner stands a grandfather clock or © vidual expression for each member; it satis- : 
other “heirloom”; wall is fies the wishes for response, recognition, 
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AN SOCIOLOGIC AL REVIEW 
is closest ‘penalty is 
equiv valent. to the family in the new strange discouraging deviant ‘behavior the in ormal 
world away | from hom ‘For group thus serves to train individuals i in the 


subtler techniques of “getting: along” ” with 


- group membership protects | those who “be- _ ting by”; and i in “getting ahead” in the world: 
Tong” from the shocks: and rebuffs of the by making friends and influencing p people. 
i ‘onal, crowd- like aspects of the larger It is from the informal group, not from the 
college community. No. one who “has” such formal curriculum, that the college : student 
a group n need ever er fear being a “wall- flower,” _ learns the _ American 
a social 1 reject. As one college | girl has put it: society y. Even the formal extra-curricular 
member is sure of recogniti organizations function largely through the 
very member is sure of recognition by 
the group, which will, in turn, be recog- control of informal cliques within them. Fra 
ternities and similar organizations are often 
2 26 nized by outsiders, We are . assured of invi- = 
tations to visit each ethers’ houses, and to _ too large to function as cliques of the sort 
dinner parties before dances. We can count 2 
on being invited to all the teas, = oo may be « established and enforced ae a 
Parties, theatre parties, etc., that go on. clique- like | inner circle. 
_... There is no sense of inferiority within ne Certain of the influences of the informal 
group. There, each individual's talents group may be disfunctional, complicating 
recognized; “each one is loved for her rather than facilitating the individual's 


sake; basis adjustment to the larger college society and 
grow over three or four years 


much distinction” may serve to main- 


he negative side, ‘nucleation of mediocrity and to discourage effort. Or, 


3 such closely- knit cliques inevitably leaves a 2 the backward individual to ‘endintohe a suc- 
certain “number | “outside,” more intensely, cession of “conquests” which may retard or 


outside, indeed than they would be in an permanently destroy his chances for eventual 
= 


w 1 
ndifferentiated mass of mutual strangers. marital adjustment. 
dormitory activities, such as dances, Note o 


Note on participant observer reports on in- 
may check this hypothesis by tabulating formal groups in college. ‘Students who wish to 


= 

3 the table reservations and comparing the — try their hand at a “field” study of their own 
a composition of dinner-dance groups with the © social world may find the following outline of 
dormitory clique structure: inevitably the some value. It should used in conjunction 


larger parties are dominated or even -monopo- Z with Florence Kluckhohn’s essay on the par 
lized by the principal cliques; and while the _ticipant -observer role.? Since their best asset as 
‘more sociable rejects band together into un- . reporters will be their hearty and undisturbed | 
stable associations “for appearance’s s sake,” P dy, | 
the least sociable ones retreat to the ‘solitude they will have to learn the first mis of scientific 
of om ‘rooms or the library, and to com observation: Never let your spect me 

being be 


4, 
values for members which could scarcely 
obtained in any other way. In part they of parents, school. lon, 


g g field of concentration, age, and sex. 
do this by restraining and controlling their 


members’ behavior. Participation has its re- ice the ta They si 
_ wards, but the price | one must pay is rigid — Say No, New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1039. | 
adherence to the group code of values. The American Journal of ‘Sociology, November 1940. 
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cating rank order and criteria. Then the 


II. Social Personal of Individual Members types of ‘the amount of 
- emotionality permitted to be expressed be- _ 


Other pre- college in ‘school, in tween members of the group when together 
church, in community ‘and various formal when in pairs or triads, or when with 
and informal community organizations. (Re-_ members of the other group Is is 
vealing personality documents characteriz- only. 
ing the pre- college social ‘personality are. of he 

diaries and letters written during the half- 

year just preceding college entrance.) 

g Future expectancies and levels of aspiration 


1. Self- -protection What does 


with respect to socio- economic status, oc- ne group do to “protect and assist its 
cupation, marriage, etc. in competing for grades, 
D. Role in informal group in ape Gi) in | competing for dates, and (iii) in” 
Origins of the Group 2. Mutual molding of social roles and ulti- 


A. Out of which pr pre-existing nuclear ‘elements group. Distinction between positive 


has the group developed? Motives for join- negative effects: there some re- 
ing, for remaining a member of the 
B. Crises or critical experiences s which have 
served to crystallize group or sub-group 


General lines of growth or r evolution of t 


informal The place of the group the next largest 
social unit—for example, the dormitory 


a Characteristics of the Informal Group in or or as a whole 

munity, or the society at large. Are th 
any specific out-groups toward which this 


Rough time-budget for group 
ponent members, showing duration of face- group adopts a specific behavi lor pattern: 


 to-face interaction and other activities. (a) other in college, 

Intra- -group stratification, with or inc igs other ages (younger 
on the ranking process and criteria of the — 


the other menbers privately, indi- one sort or another)? Is the group on the 
whole functional disfunctional i in its 


- several rankings can be compared and any =e a= the Vv 


roups within the larger grou , 
adda, and ether combinations of group outlined three areas of study which should 
bers other than in the form of the total ni be covered by a ‘comprehensive $ ‘sociology x 
- group. Here it would be interesting to com- of college life”: the undergraduate popula- > 


the numerically possible number of such _ tion, the official college culture, and the un- 
combinations with the actual oe official college culture. They have suggested 
the crucial role of the participant observer 


— existence. This will raise the question as 
the these intra- group: ‘associa- 
in collecting « data i in at Teast the last of 


t other r types of sources may be —_ 


in common tasks in un- ‘If we assume a knowledge of the general 
wanted outsiders. and social system within which the col- 
F: Modes of reconciliation of conflict between lege exists, in addition to Participant Observa-— 
work duties (remunerative tion Data, then, ‘the relevant source materials 
_ and standards of sociability. fall into. three classes: primar 


(3 Definition of group culture: appropriate history data, “primary” because furnished di- 
a common common taste in dress, 


books, movies, etc.; common “style” of 


rectly by actors in the situation being studied; ; 
humor, ‘stereotypes, private group vocabu- secondary life-history data, furnished by 


dary, and group conversation level; group - participant observers; and fiction, which, if well © 
definitions of appropriate behavior vari- founded in fact, » may be extremely valuable. In- 
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as fiction deals with “what. might act of “defining 
been as being probable or possible,” in Aristotle’s situation” not qua student, for whom taking 
phrase, it can lay claim, along with the generaliz- a college | courses is the be-all and end- all o Be 
ing social sciences, to scientific generality, a as ~ existence, but simply as a normal, a 
ontrasted with History, which merely recounts perplexed adolescent, struggling to adjust to a 
difficult world in which listening to Professor 

“Primary life-history. iin may be divided int - lectures is one more problem added to ‘many 

casual and systematic, the distinction resting on others, such as fixing up the room, “getting an 
whether the writer or speaker was being ; inten- allowance increase out of the old man, finding 

tionally autobiographical ine time to learn (surreptitiously) how to dance, 

Casual notes, student scribblings and recovering from a cold, improving one’s tennis, 

oy desks or in the margins of books, may, if sys- not letting one’s -neighbor’s jibes get under 


5 ee tematically studied, | throw some light on the one’s skin, and above all “getting by” without 4 


college’ social system. . Among other things, such ‘X's course. 


3 


notes on desks may reveal escape fantasies dur- _—Diiaries coveri 
tedious recitation periods; scribblings on entrance give clear evi 
lavatory walls are crude sexual sublimations; 7 dence on the nature of that “transition ex xperi- 
an occasional profane attack on a local status ence.” Many diarists let their diaries lapse i in ‘the fe 
- figure (‘ ‘Prof” to him) may release tensions the latter half of the freshman year: the world 
generated» over ae x7 has begun to move too swiftly. The place of 
the asa cathartic. for” peed strains 


with are consolidated | as the ated col 

in may be used to lege year gets under way. rsistence in n diary. 

behavior and attitudes throughout a college day, r years” 
ful st 
“during exam weeks, at a football game, a dance, maladjustment, 
or a student political rally, W herever they are available, 
Public ‘utterances (speeches, essays, te term constitute highly illuminating type” of source 
| apers, poetry, limericks, college songs) consti- co material. One of the better known undergraduate 
E tute a third type of primary casual life- history — publications at a large eastern university has 
data, Freshman English themes, especially when many years kept such a group diary—a sort 
we ried li 
not explicitly intended as autobiographical, are 4 of chronic complaint | ‘book in which ; any board public 
ee enlightening and always available. All — member who chooses can air his views on the (8) ex 
an of student publications may be examined We state of the publication, the other board mem- @ _—_ 

profit, especially if a long series is avail- bers, or the world in general. Feuds which might ‘hip, s 

able. The Harvard Crimson and Harvard Lam- otherwise disrupt group unity a are » fought out 

poon | have been appearing for more than fifty on the pages of this book, which, with its neu. [J - nlage 
years. a cursory study of these reveals trality and defenselessness, bears the brunt of 
much about constants and variables i in the ie the argument. - Looking back over the shelves 

vard social system. this group diary—several volumes have ac- 
Diaries, still ; aati: tne of Primary source cumulated each year—one finds a fairly faith- (13) fe 
material, may be extremely illuminating, ful reflection of the unrestrained fantasy lite (23) fe 
pecially on problems of personal adjustment. of one active undergraduate organization, with pees i 
Here we are given insight into the individual all its ideals, its hates, obscenities, its 
student’s unpremeditated “definition of the and its: culture-values- laid 
_ situation.” Of the two kinds of diaries—the ob- 


separa’ 
satisfa 
letter-1 


a 


jective, record, and the subjec-_ Still another, as yet largely unexplored docu- general 


ary s ing college society s 

tive, ‘mentary source for studying colle, ‘duction 

feelings 


quently cathartic « or the student letter, and, taken ‘in conjunction 
Teproofs 
pleas fo 


it is the latter which is of particular value, with it, the parental letter. Both the writing of 
may be for certain statistical purposes. constitute activities of prime importance in dation 


a faithfully kept day-by-day record these letters and the reading of the replies may 
cor 


never te 
certain 


would be a considerable shock to most. adjustment of the student. 
college teachers if they could” see themselves, While all sorts of incidental functions may be 
and ‘their lectures and courses, as they appear — the letter, such as the 


in the diaries of their students. The student — 
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the chief ‘adjustmental” f regard; (22) deprecations 
to be the conveying to each of of job and college work i in contrast to 
= from the other that someone believes : 


Beach”: be true to one an- tionship; (25) planning social engagements 
other. The mood = secret rendez-vous for sexual purposes. 
anxiety over the ultimate uncertainties of life, ‘The following is a sample complete. letter, 

in Arnold’ poem, however. It is mainly dated January ot, 1940: 

sures and strains of economic struggle, be pres My darling Tom, 
interference, college requirements and social ‘I have constantly > 
"straints in general. since we parted last night. I missed 
_ In one series of almost daily letters from 1a before we said goodnight, _ I was bho on 

college girl to her fiancé in another college 
written during a six-month interval (in 1940) consoling, however, to think “that 

the following recurring themes were noted: re < no matter how hellish this week i is going to 

Na (1) Assurance of love, | and of confidence in be, ‘it is, after all, a week composed of just “t 

ability and future success of the other, six days and not one more until we see 
pressed most frequently by terms of endear- _—each other again. On the seventh day we 

ment; (2) assurance of confidence in the firm will be in row other’s arms again—which | : 
basis of their mutual attachment ‘Nothing 
“can change our love”); (3) gratitude for beauti- 

ful shared experiences, both in reminiscence faith confidence in 
and in anticipation; (4) praise of partner; —_. a." a bit since last night. Gosh, lamb, cee 


expressive of a desire to escape from the pres- 


api 
“complaints: about lonesomeness during enforced | to me you are the one super-human among 
separation and gratitude for the cvring aod all humans. Maybe I’m silly to adore you 


satisfactions to be found in letter-writing and so completely, but I don’t think so and 
letter-reading; (6). fantasies about future mar- know that I always shall. Y ou’re my ‘Tom, — 
ried life, children, home, etc.; (7) desire for ih is and I just know that you can whip 
public recognition of their love, as in marriage ; ¥ history. This isn’t pep m 
(8) expression of | feelings of importance at- shov 
tached to physical symbols of their relation-— aes. have in ) my boat that you can do it. 
ship, such as the engagement-ring ce -. God, Tom, but I do love you. - 
“tokens of love”; (9) ‘Pride and feeling of se : that: desperate feeling that I can’t tell you 
® curity in one’s status as fiancé(e) and spouse- = enough to even half- way express my-— 
_to-be; (10) concern over the well-being of the c self. All I can say is that I love you, ‘and 
‘other: (11) items of personal news selected to hope that you can feel the tenderness, the — 
7 please the absent lover; (12) modest self-p -praise; 7 = faith, and th e confidence | that there is i in 
(13) fear of boring the other or of otherwise _my heart for 
falling short of his or her expectations; (14) _|’m praying for you, and loving you, 
‘esentment against home-community and family, lamb, and loving you second 
which are contrasted with their own “ideal” we are not together. 
(15) anxiety over possible ivals Marj ry. 
= and other threats to their love-relation; ; (16), 
general news, not “personal” (extensive intro- The courtship letter is a documentary link 
B duction of this i in the letters gives rise to ‘guilt a relatively symmetrical relationship: the func- 
_ feelings and fears of boring the other) ; (17) tions for the writer are roughly equivalent to 
teproofs, injunctions, and general advice; ; (18) the functions for the reader, although there may _ 
pleas for forgiveness for past errors and other _ be a certain amount of boy-girl role differenti 
short-comings; (19) vows and promises (e.g. . tion. By way of contrast, the child-parent rela- — 
never to quarrel); (20) anxiety over the un- tionship is clearly asymmetrical; ; the functions 
certain future, especially in view of the un- of the letters exchanged will therefore vary os = 


settled political situation ; Ser hy pleas for favors: the parent and for the child, for the writer and 
for the receiver. Moreover as in ihe 
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etter, there is: not strict equivalence between 
intention and effect: some the aims which 


7 a matter of fact, be accomplished; while certain g college. If such be the case, ‘then ‘ “college” 


“oe mother may not be aware, may result from the the modification of attitudes which derive” pri- 
thus vary to some extent independently of the e lege educators sometimes tend to take a wholly 
intentions of the mother-writer and vice versa. _ unwarranted, ¢ one-sided view of the situation in- 

“an Since, however, there may be considerable sofar as they assume that parental attitudes are. 

= of function, it is useful to discrim-| of importance only as a minor influence in the 

= inate certain functions of the mother- daughter — adjustment of the child to college. In many cases 
letter for the mother, since the mother’s attitudes the college is peripheral to the family as an 
inevitably: impinge on the daughter in college. educative rather than the ne way 
opportunity to feel useful and of service to the = The parental letter thus sheds sijiaiiesite 
daughter by transmitting maternal Biri light on the perpetuation of pre- -college in- 
thought to be prerequisite for “successful ad- — fluences in the college culture as experienced 


ine 


_ justment” with respect to college work , health, by the undergraduate. Students’ letters to their . 
psychic security, making friends and contacts * parents—which there is no space to pee i a 


cooking, clothing, engagement and marriage, etc. “s here—give evidence of the same fact. The de 
_ (2) opportunity to ask for and t to receive - 
Sponse from daughter; (3) ‘opportunity to to parent- child) letters ‘the course of the 
“press gratitude and appreciation for daughter's — four college years neatly documents the role of 


response; (4) self-praise, , and especially pride the college in the “weaning process. he) 


in family and children; | (5) sharing confidential Systematic primary life-history data, written 


- information; (6) general projection of ego by with definite autobiographical intent, may range 


_ recounting daily doings, attitudes, achievements, all the way from bare curricula vitae and re- 
; (7) opportunity for catharsis in crises, Sponses to schedules, questionnaires, polls, and 
eg, after death of husband or birth of first various kinds of psychological tests, to state- 
grandchild. = made in the course of free association 

‘These various functions of letter-writing for and other types of interviews and sociologically 

the parent should be considered in conjunction “controlled” life- -history documents. ale Oe 
with various rhetorical techniques or devices usual interview methods may be sup 
i; attaining | the desired ends: for example, plemented in this field by use of the group 


solicitous inquiry ‘about well- being of daughter; interview. If the investigator ‘can acquire sufi- 


a assurance of affection and esteem, conveying cient status within a student group, he may, 
: a sense of the daughter’s secure status in the eyes — perhaps with the help of a colleague, use the 


of the mother; praise; advice, ‘ranging all the situation as an opportunity for “drawing out” a 


ne. _ from pure enlightenment to conscious the students. Occasionally, if barriers of social 
"propaganda. distance can be broken down—a little beer will 
_ The functions for the receiver of the letters _ help group euphoria will elicit statements and 
"depend, of course, “upon ‘the attitude of the unconscious revelations. of attitude difficult to 
receiver toward the sender. If the attitude is a secure in any other way. 
hostile one, whatever the qualities 0 of the original Probably the most useful type of 
letters, they will have little or no effect. documentary s source available is the sociologi- 

os the attitude is favorable, the effect will be to a cally directed student life- gogo a pagpee in- 


ters of all sorts, diaries, themes and other 
writings, as well as participant observation data | 


values of her in all the phases of her 
—— Mife covered by the letters. In the present in- 


socialization, that the acquisition and citations let- 


appear to have been sent almost daily. Obviously _ formal group contacts in the college community 


total effect of this bombardment of parental Secondary life-history data, recorded by now 


values, day after day, granted the favorable a participant eheervers, “include (a) all measure 


ists effects on the daughter, o of which the may be be regarded as a relatively minor factor j in 


Lom reading. The effect on the daughter-reader may marily from the child- parent relationship. Col- 


creasing frequency of child- -parent (as opposed 7 


q 


Stance, which is probably atypical, the letters covering phases of the writer’s formal and 
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titude on the part of the daughter, must have 
3 been considerable. In fact it was probably equal ord 
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UNDERGRADUATE ‘SOCIETY AND THE COLLEGE cu ULTURE 


certificates, (c) case-records by specialists such x Viility. Who is to benefit by the accumu- _ 
as teachers, deans, social workers and physicians, lation of all this information? The sociologist ohne 


(d) ) college histories and biographies, and a 
other and studies of surely, since studies are his stock in 
; rade. The college administrator hopefully, 


"Wider since they should open his eyes to new prob- 


Development of this Research, A lems and methods. The social science t cher — 
well, since ‘may come to k 


as has been described in this paper wil in- students better by ‘understanding the culture z 


‘evitably be restricted, by scarcity of © ma i in which they live, and may be able, by em- 
“terials, to the study of local institutions ploying some of the methods of investigation 
‘that i in 1_which investigator Suggested here, to train his students in tech- 
however, by niques of careful, cautious, and competent 


such devices as a central student life- history = of all, the social 


‘and even internatio 
A second type of expansion ne re feld at ‘some extent that “reality principle,” that 
should work in the direction of including Measure of detachment and 
‘other elements peripheral to the student objectivity, which As a prerequisite for all 
“world but constituting with it the world of the man, 
higher education. The social functions of col- 
professors, college administrators, 
“demic associations, learned journals, publish- 
ing businesses, philanthropic foundations, 
libraries, museums, and the like, should be 
explored. Outside the ‘generally recogni zed 
“sphere of “higher education,” the many 
media of mass communication and 


aad 

The following “titles” illustrate the range 
growing bulk of the literature on “the sociology a 
college life.” Many of these af course, pre- 
sent little more than the raw materials for a func- a 
tional analysis, and many are limited, from the 

present point of view, by the deliberately practical 
> or reformist intent of their authors, which tends to 
public | prevent the full exploitation of their valuable in- — 


entertainment ‘such as the press, the radio, 
the movies, ‘sports, , and the powerful in- 


generality. 


sights and ations in the of ‘Scientific 


fluences on the formation of opinions should. Alsop, G. A. and M. F. McBride, She’s off to Col- ax 


also studied. will enable us to” 
understand the wider cultural setting: 
_ More formidable, though not i t insuperable, 
are the | problems of cross-cultural investiga- _ 
tion in this field. Still, without comparative 
data from other periods and other cultures, 


it will be difficult to disentangle the con- Gop’ Sociology and Social Research, XXIV 


stants. from the variables in the American _ 
college “social system. The analysis of the 
social role of the student in various ty] types of 
society, and his relation” to” the sacred and 
the learned professions, is one of the many 


vestigation. Only the completion of “such 
studies can provide the basis for a compara- 
tive sociology of education on a structural, — 
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2 Hale, and Hugh ‘rom School to an of Education, New York, 1942, 122-144 
College, New Haven, 1039 Outland, G. E. “The Sociology of College Life,” 
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York, 1038 Patrick, James G., The Role of Intimate Groups 


ameson, S. Be “Adjustment Problems of U niver- im the Personality Development of Selected Col- 


ity Girls Arising from the Urge for Recognition ‘Te ee Men, Ph.D. Thesis, Sociology, University of non-¢ 
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i dents,” Ch. 19 in Personality and Problems of 
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yal Janney, J. E., “Fad and Fashion Leadership among 
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PREDICTING J) JUVENILE would select 40 percent of the potential de- 
COMMENT ON THE PAPER» _ linquents, or 20 cases—but they would be mixed 
BY DR. WEEKS with 6 percent of the non- 


likely to delinquent, ‘the percen-_ 
attempting to from certain tage drops to only 37. And further, 60 per- 
sociological data collected by questionnaire from cent of the delinquents are not in the identified 
high school students, By comparison of delin- group, but remain distributed among the 
quents with non- -delinquents he developed a who scored below sixty on the questionnaire. ah 
‘method of scoring the questionnaire which Of course by lowering the critical score the 
“seemed to differentiate the two. groups. In fact, number of delinquents included would be ap 
when 00 delinquents were compared with | 500 _ preciably raised, but the number of non-delin- = 
non-delinquents (new samples; not the original — quents added at the same time would be s 
criterion groups) he discovered that 201 of the — much greater that little would be gained by this — 
delinquents and only 18 of the non- -delinquents _ procedure. All of the coefficients reported by % 
received scores over 60. He then concluded that: = Dr. Weeks indicating the probability of children _ 
“About go out of every 100 male juveniles at having various scores becoming delinquent will — 
“scores over sixty are likely to be | delinquent.” be lowered if the correct ratio 


(Italics are the present writer’s. non- -delinquents i is applied. 


esting the probability. of a ‘child’ s becoming 
“which has ndoubtedy arisen pi linquent, although highly desirable, lies much 


equal sized groups of delinquents and nen- farther in the future than Dr. Weeks’ paper | 
delinquents were studied and comparisons made would imply. In the writer’s opinion, the prepa- 
between percentages of these groups. Actually sation ¢ of such tables will involve the develop- 
-delinquents are considerably more frequent gent end simultancous use of combinations 
in the general population than delinquents. approaches (such as Dr. W ecks’ sociological 
These actual frequencies must be taken ‘into questionnaire, psychological tests designed 
account in evaluating the predictive efficiency measure delinquency, case study techniques and 
of the scoring plan reported. Dr. Weeks’ data <o on) as well as considerable refinement of the 
‘show that about 4o percent of his delinquents definition of the ‘problem behavior we label de- 
and 3 .6 percent of his non-delinquents scored ‘Hinguency. 
“sixty on his questionnaire. Let us now 

- assume a sample of 1,000 high school youngsters | "School of Education es 


_ from which we wish to select for special treat-— Syracuse University 
ment those likely to become delinquent. Let us 
"assume also that about 5 percentt will become RESEARCH NOTES 


delinquent. Thus in our sample high school | SOME METHODS FOR IMPROVING 
“population there are about 50 individuals ‘who SOCIOLOGICAL DE FINITIONS 

An Report ‘of the Sub- Committee on 
We locks, Predicting juvenile delinquency, 
American Sociological Review, 1943, 8, 40-46. = 
and treatment, Review of Educational Research, An Experiment in Conceptual nee 
1940, 10, 440-449) summarized delinquency figures, — Social scientists have been becoming increas- 
and concluded that about 1 percent of children of ingly aware of the chaotic inconsistencies which ens 
school age become delinquent each year, 
wards of 10° percent become delinquent “before 4g limited number of mimeographed copies of — 
reaching maturity. Thus the 5 percent of high school - the full ‘report, with detailed citation of sources, a 
children used here as an illustration is not too far of can be secured by hen ee to ™ Hornell Hart, ve 


om actual facts. 
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exist among them 
group was formed, having as its objective the __ 3. Inter-consistency. 


attainment of increasing agreement upon funda- adopted be be consistent with each | ‘other and ond ge 
mental concepts. ‘This group called itself the modern ‘science far as consistency makes 
- Committee on Conceptual Integration. During _ satisfactory adjustment easier ‘rather than more 


1941, under the leadership of Albert Blumenthal, Be difficult. 
a Various sub- committees were formed. of 


4. Reliability. As. a means: the 


Ss. Chapin, Dexter, Maurice the I 
Parmelee igs Hornell | Hart, Chairman, a 
assigned “the problem of defining definition. the term the and among 
Later, on his return to the United States, Stuart users of the =—sl 
c Dodd was added. The function of this sub- 5. _ Simplicity. Subject to the foregoing ends, defini 
committee was to draw up a a basic plan of that the most basic b f Be 
procedure which might serve as an aid and 5 Beck 
guide for work upon the definition of specific 
sociological concepts. Raymond V. Bowers dens, that genera and differentiae be em- 
subsequently elected Chairman of the C. I, ployed which are already most widely in use,or 
and he has made searching criticisms. The pres- ‘Most closely similar in meaning to terms widely 
ent report represents a collective product of in use, 
conceptual integration by the foregoing group, a: Special Research. In so far as the foregoing 
ab although no one but the chairman of the sub- "specifications leave any latitude, that the genera Rp, 

‘is to be held "responsible for its differentiae employed shall be adapted to ‘ 

immediate and Specific the par th, 

The following list purposes ha WORKING EXAMPLE flict al 
out of the discussions and tion ¢ 
the sub-committee: The Park and Burgess ‘De finition. 

Accurate Identification of Symptoms in 1920, this definition been adopted ward, 
a Causes. The purpose of any science is to pre- _ Since that date (with various minor modifica-_ velopr 
dict in order to control (Comte’s prevoir pour tions) by Dawson and Gettys, Duncan, Elliott 

pouvoir). Successful prediction depends ‘upon and Merrill, Gregory and -Bidegood, Lumley, | and N 
establishing a probable sequence between events Murray, Ogburn and —Nimkoff, Queen and flict is 
= Ka of the species which is to be predicted and one Bodenhafer, Reinhardt and Davies, Reuter and 7 by Alil 

a or more species of symptoms by means of which — Hart, Sutherland and Woodward, Willigan and i is 
nly prediction i is to be made. Successful control de-— O’Connor, and others. A composite of the defini = by Bin 

pends upon establishing a causal sequence be- tions of this type is as follows: tion is 


tween events of the species whose members are competition The elementary, universal, con by Re 


to be ‘controlled and “one or more tinuous or constant, basically unconscious, ry 

causes. But such sequences can be neither es- unemotional opposition, or struggle for ex forms 

"tablished nor made use of unless the specified istence or for position in the economic ger 

events and their symptoms and causes can be om that takes place between individuals The 

identified. This reduces to the follow or groups who are not in con- diverge 

ing specification: That the original researcher, tact or communication, cited i 

the utilizer of the researcher's findings, may or 2. The Ross- -Hayes De nition. The second 

be accurately instructed what operations and leading conception of competition was suggested -sociolos 

_what observations to make under what specific by E. A. Ross in 1920, was elaborated by Hayes “compet 

ae circumstances. This is the primary Purpose of in 1925, and has been adopted since that date “may be 

definitions when they are employed in research. (with various developments) by Cole and Mont fy) 

Other purposes to which sociological definitions gomery, Eubank, Gillin and Gillin, ~Maclver, von 

7 should 1 be adapted 1 may be stated briefly as (Wi iese and Becker, and Wright and Elmer. A “and Ar 

follows. composite of the definitions of t this — 


may be more - com- competitio n That for at t the 


} 
i 
a] 
4 
ar 
th 


= 


German laborers; 


prev e en of each other; competition 
others, without porter sumer’s dollar by producers of diverse kinds of 
- overwhelming, nor directly impeding the goods; the competition for a husband by women Ps 
efforts of the others, and without coercion who never even see the girls who marry the: 
violence. men whom these other women might have 
W yhile most of ‘the sociologists cited above = ried; the competition for prestige, attention and 
adopted either the Park and Burgess or opportunity on the part of persons who never 

the Ross-Hayes definition, Hiller, , and Panunzio become specifically aware of the individuals who x c 
- have attempted to combine both conceptions in absorbed the openings which they might have 


ent their definitions. filled; the struggle of pressure groups to 
4 The Scarcity Definition. A third type of special privileges or financial grants by 
definition of competition appears in the writings gress out of the national income or resources. 
5 De 


of Boettiger, LaPiere, Lundberg, von Wiese Conscious competition: A. Athletic: 

‘Becker, and Wallis and Wallis. contests; races; Olympic games; golf. B. Eco- 

red of definitions of this | type is as follows: nomic: “all attempts by rival ‘individuals 
competition That social process in which in- establishments who are in face- to-face contact, 
dividuals or groups seek to attain some to secure positions, ‘promotion, customers, A 
common or identical objective, which not tracts, workers, r raw materials, goodwill, ‘or: other 4 
all can attain fully at the same time because economic advantage where greater success 
Ing is scarce or limited in quantity. one _ means less success by others. Cc. Political : 
‘Relations Between Competition and nd Conflict. elections and other political contests, in so ‘ 
én W hen the discussions of competition. are studied as the candidates offer themselves and their &§ 


in their contexts it becomes evident that the - services to the voters without attacking each 
_ chief moot point is the relationship between | other, intimidating voters, or attempting to ob- 


competition and conflict. Competition and con- ‘struct the efforts of opponents to present = 

a) - flict are regarded as component forms of Opposi- — ~ claims. D. _ Literary: contests for prizes in the 

a, tion or struggle by Eubank, Hiller, Lumley, fields of oratory, novels, poetry, drama, ad-— 

Park and Burgess, Ross, Sutherland and Wood- ete. E. "Scholastic: all grading 

ward, and Young. Conflict is regarded as a de- degree- -granting systems in which a more or less 

ott velopment out of, or a modified form of, com- constant proportion fail while another more or 

petition by Dawson and Gettys, Murray, Ogburn Jess constant proportion receive distinctions. 

and Nimkoff, and Reinhardt and Davies. "Religious: Attempts of different churches to 
4 flict is po as a subdivision of competition ‘secure members and supporters from the same ap 

by Alihan and by Ogburn and Nimkoff. — limited potential constituencies and of 

“ tion is regarded as being merely indirect conflict sters to secure appointment or promotion to- 

aaa by Binder, and by Maclver. Economic competi- _ more remunerative or influential positions. G 

es tion is regarded as a specialized form of conflict — Courtship: struggle between acknowledged rivals E 5.5 

Reuter. Bernard, (I, pp. 829-42) uses con- the favors and the hand of as sweetheart. 

fs 7 ‘flict as the basic term; he says: “The milder — _ Eubank (10, p. 293) refers to all conscious — 

forms of conflict are generally denominated | by competition as 

the general term ‘competition.’ (3) Unconscious or impersonal conflict. One 


ca The. Appeal to Examples. In’ view w of the w wide of the parties to a two-party line often uncon- a 
divergencies between the schools of thought sciously conflicts with the action of the 
ng 

a cited in the foregoing sections, it seems desir- Combatants in a war, while conscious of the war a 


7 able to assemble examples “suggested by various — itself as conflict, are not usually conscious of | : 
aa a ‘sociologists to illustrate what they mean by the individual combatants on the other side 
competition and conflict. The whom they injure or kill, by artillery fire, il 
aie : may be grouped into four classes, as follows: dropping bombs on a city, starving populations : 
U mconscious competition: American by a blockade, other remote 
“4 | laborers and farmers competing with Australian a 

and Argentinian farmers and with Chines 


Many aspects of the conflict between science and 


reli ion are im rsonal and even unconsc ious. 
a 810 perso scious. 


efer to 
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(4) Conscious and personal conflict. A. . Ath ae of one personality or group, the greater 
Tetic: tug of war, football, tennis, boxing, -wres- the success of the others, 
tling. B. Economic: cut- throat competition be- social struggle or opposition That spe. 
tween local, to-face cies of social interaction in which 
-—_sonalities or groups seek to attain any 
_ objective under such conditions that the 
greater | the immediate or direct success 
bo of one personality or group the less the 
_ immediate or direct success of the 
competition That species of social 
struggle in which the objective i is not 
part of, nor the property of, | any of 
opponents, s, so that attack upon 
one another is not involved. 
conflict That species of social strug. 
ce gle in which the immediate objective 


“combats in war, “dirty” local political contests; 
struggle of ‘criminals against | other gangs and 
against police; prosecutions; law suits. 


tween rival scientific theories. 
If it be agreed that foregoing paragraphs G 


a, 
N 
2 
5 
Rey 
5 


of conflict, ‘that paragraphs (3) 

(4) are actually examples of conflict, not of © 
te conclusions as | to differen- 
— tiae between these two concepts emerge. First, pix consists of the capture of or damage 
as Hayes (13, p. 348) points out, “The dif- a Pes _ to part or all of one or more of the 
ference between conflict and competition does struggling personalities | or groups, or 
not lie in the presence or absence of of their property or culture  com- 


contact.” Second, the difference “does not lie plexes, or of something to whi ich 
they have developed attachment, so 


* the presence or absence of emotion.” Third, _ 
=< “conflict does not necessarily imply hostility.” = ene that the struggle takes the form of 
Fourth, i in addition to the foregoing points attack and 


(1) attack That aspect of social con- 
flict in which one personality or 
group seeks to damage the physi- 
fe. _ cal, psychological or social struc- 
tures, or to thwart the purposes, 
or another or group. 
ae defense That aspect of social 
ae conflict in which a personality or 

ss group seeks to prevent damage 
to itself or its valves. 


= 


‘no 
por) The Park and type. of 
definition, which seems to have emerged out of ar 
study of the evolutionary process, covers one 
basically important | form of competition, but 


quately in discriminating between ‘competition 
and conflict as comprehensive categories of 
interaction. (Cf. 11, pp. 605-8.) 
‘The scarcity definition, on the other hand, 
comprehensive, unless we agree with those METHODS OF DEFINITIONAL RESEAR 
$0 ociologists who regard conflict as a mere ‘sub-— Ay As illustrated by the foregoing : section, the 
Committee on Definition of Definition has 
9 Resulting Definitions. In the foregoing discus- followed, and recommends, a method which has 
sion, definitions of competition only have been. fundamental aspects: 
cited. In preparing this report, however, similar 1. Analytic comparison: ‘should be made of 
procedures have been applied also to some other _ the explicit or implied definitions employed by | 
_ closely related terms. Out of this analysis the the investigators who have worked most system- 
definitions have emerged: atically, comprehensively, and creatively with 
social interaction Social processes when ana-_ the data which the proposed new definition is 
lyzed from the standpoint of the inter- to cover. Analysis should also be made of the 
stimulations and responses of perso lities definitions “offered sources which are most” 
or which represent systematic 
social The relative absence of consensuses of opinion in the field, such as lead- 
ing textbooks, dictionaries, and encyclopedias. 
One very useful source is Eubank’s Concept o/ 
- Sociology (10), which is based upon the most 
in which personalities or groups comprehensive study yet made 
seek to attain any objective under such — terms. Reuter’s Handbook “of Sociology (17), 
conditions that the the — the a contains a “Dictionary of Terms,” with a | list 
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of: 127 sources (16), Wright and the genus) within wih the species to 
Elmer (18), and Young (19), have appended defined belongs; and (b) enumerating the 
briefer glossaries to their texts. At the time o ie differentiae, or specific characteristics which 
this. writing He nry Fairchild is necessary and sufficient to distinguish 

_ all members of this species from all other 
aiming at ‘ ‘summarizing existing: usage.’ members of the genus. The species, genus, 


such sources should, of course, be consulted.  _—_and differentiae employed are not absolute, . 


2, The essence of the method of making but are selected relative to the definer’s 


pat comparisons consists in breaking 
each of the definitions studied into units (words, Relations Between Definitions and the Ob- 


phrases, or r clauses) 1 which can be sorted out into jects to Which They Refer. Every definition in- ; 

more or less uniform classes capable of being volves relations between the term defined (de-— cele 

reduced to some common summary term. Pos- finiendum) and two other sets of things: first, 
Ba 


sible classifications of this sort become evident the objects properly referred to by the defini-— 
to the competent investigator as he studies his endum; and, second, the concepts (genus and — G 2 
collection of definitions, = differentiae) involved in segregating this group 
_ 3. Use the case method systematically. When- _ of objects from other objects. The extension eit zt 
ever a definition is proposed, let it be applied -* of a term consists of all the real objects to e. 4 
to pertinent data. Show how the definition works _ which the term may may be appl uP 
in relation to ‘specific crucial problems in the — 
field for which it is designed. Cases should be the potential and i imaginary objects to which the Ls 
used, not as prescientific illustrative anecdotes term might: correctly be applied. The intension 
selected to buttress an argument, but in large, or connotation consists of all the concepts which © 
representative, and published samples of the 4 might be used as genus or differentiae in any — 
-definiendum. Such cases serve first to refine the — of the term. 
definitions and thus arbitrate between or among — efinitio 
them, Part of paragraph might be sum-— "sists of the necessary part of thet term’s in- 
marized in the suggestion: “Develop peta tension, or connotation. But under the influence 
definitions as an intermediate step toward con- 

Invite others who are interested and com-_ tensional definitions” ’ are far superior te 
petent to collaborate. Solicit constructive and sional definitions. 

ritical contributions from each. Formulate, One aly to analyze typical samples of 
language acceptable to all, the agreements which 
emerge. Clarify the issues which persist. often very weak on the 
pare a report which represents the fullest at- ciologists have been prone to juggle with ab- is 
tainable consensus of opinion of those who are stract terms. without bothering to explore. sys- 
competent in the field and who are willing to co- . tematically the concrete referents to which the © 
concepts back of those terms presumably apply. 
But there are also considerable numbers of 
ESSENCE OF ‘DEFINITION ciological statistical research reports that are 
The: Species-Genus-Differentiae Type of Def- strongly extensional and very weak in their: 
inition. The procedures just described have been working out of intensional connotations. | = 
applied, not only to certain fundamental socio- _ The absurdity of the idea that we can an think 
logical definitions, but also to the definition of © - dearly either by attempting to be exclusively 
definition itself. “Current authorities on logic extensional or by trying to be 
ally “upon the following: = becomes if w 


The definiendum represents ascertain the of any extensional ropo- 
concept, which refers to some class (or sition? 
al. The definiens usually consists of See pp. 1s, 173, 180), and 
aming a more inclusive class (called Hayakawa 
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lave pointed ‘out 7 
merate the component 
i | terms denotation, extension, connotation which up a species. Logicians 

| intension, there is at least one development in refer to this as division. Rules involving sub- 


this field which has proved practically helpful stantially the following points are usually given: 
“a 1. The constituent s sub-classes must exclude 


K i the attempt to improve specific sociological 
The constituent sub- classes, when added 


which MacKaye (15, pp. 71-74) discusses as fol- _ 
together, must be equal to the species. 
Denotat definition is a process of select- The division must be founded upon one 
_ing specimens of A and non-A, and it is not) principle or basis. 
_ a matter of indifference how they are selected. In the present section of this report it is pro- 
The specimens of A should be as representa- posed to division in relation to ‘Social 
_ tive of the class as possible; they should con- processes. 


Be. stitute a fair sample of it, and not be restricted _ Definitions of “Social Processes” and “Social 
Interaction.” T he methods already described 


to some section, lest they 
 gub-spe cies of the species to be defined. . have been used to to derive the following cor composite _ 


specimens of non-A, on the other hand, definitions: divisic 
_ should include a large proportion from near social processes Those regular, recurrent Mm ciples 
border-line. They should be specimens of modes 0 of activity whereby social structures sufficie 

non-A which q quite closely resemble A,sothat emerge, arise or become organized; dev: elop, ings 


the line between the classes may be as clear- evolve or grow; change; function; and dis- prelim: 
cut as practical, . . . It is often useful or disap 


© 


_ the denotative definition. (Cf. 8, pp. 229; 9, _— Social interaction - Any social process involy- 


180-3.) ing stimulation and response, or reciprocal 


Y In the illustrative material on competition the _ modification, between personality and per- 


_ examples of unconscious competition, conscious ~ sonality, between personality and group, or 
competition, unconscious or impersonal conflict, between group and group. g- 


conscious and personal conflict constitute are there any other kinds of proc- 


simple denotative definitions of those terms; esses besides | social: interaction? As the terms 


while the four groups of examples as a whole are re defined by the concensus of contemporary 
_ are an approximation to a more adequate denota- — sociologists, any social process must involve 


tive definition of competition and conflict in social i interaction. The actual usage 0: of the two 
general. | terms is rather indiscriminate. types” of 
. In the present study as a whole this -< social interaction most frequently mentioned, in 
committee has taken the position that we need a sociological texts examined for this purpose 
to think both intensionally and extensionally. the chairman, are accommodation, -assimila- 
We have made analytical comparisons of various _ tion, competition, conflict, and cooperation. But 
theories about definition. Then, having reached _ these terms are all referred to as social processes 


certain tentative conclusions about the Sony nearly as often, or ofener, than they are as 
| 


examples “(denotative definitions) of ‘the terms: more often ‘than any other word in de 


= .. We have then tried to fit together the fining social process, it i is rarely if ever classified 
theories of definition, the actual definitions and as a form of social interaction. Textbooks on 


the extensional - data to which the definitions — sociology usually have a group of chapters on 
various forms of social interaction, and ‘then 


have found that our theories of sociological “have a or group of 


_ definition have been progressively and funda- 
y modified by continuous -interac- 


are. supposed to apply. As we have re proceeded 


one plan of division if we accept the uaa 
* Asteri 


definition of social process, as given earlier it 

v. ANALY TICAL DIVISION OF SOCIAL GENUSES = this section, and then adopt the following | divi Bp sity 
0 

‘The Logical Theory of Division. Bernard, and den of social processes into three sub- classes: tables 7 be 


_ Blumenthal, in their contributions to the work social interaction Social processes when ani 
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on personality adjustment and maladjustment. 
3 


“CURRENT 


mea the standpoint of the inter- 


_ stimulations and responses of personalities 
and groups. 
social change — Social processes when analyzed 


the standpoint of the dev elopment and 


disintegration of culture complexes. 
rele adjustment Social processes when 
"analyzed from the standpoint of changes 


a cussion; scialzation** 
b. “Mutual 


training; 


which | occur in the individual and the ef- 


fects of those changes upon the run 
of the individua 
a ‘Tentative Classification of Social Process” 
Concepts. Omitting from the | present report the 


concepts specifically related to personality ad- 


justment, the concepts most directly conn 
with the processes of interaction and chang 


: coordination; 
integration ; merging ; 


D. Social 


be classified tentatively as in the following out- | 
line. This outline does not constitute a —_— 


division of the field, for the underlying prin- 


ciples for such a division have not yet been 


cultural 


distance; social disorganization** 
tending toward isolation: 

av oidance; withdrawal; emigration; 
‘non- -conforming: 
tion; liberation; 

ferentiation*; disorganization** 

for ‘existence; ‘commercial 

aggression; attack; defense; 
— 

. Accommodation** 

arbitra- 


ive bs placed upon these concepts in recent 
sociology texts, as indicated by ratings based on 
tables of contents and indexes of 37 texts. : ale: 


II. Social change** 


segregation*; 
individualization ; dif- 
We now turn to consideration of the precision — 


warding- -punishing ; propagan 
indoctrination; legislation; poli 
forming- -non- ing-dis- 
obeying 
Domination*-submission 
paternalism; exploitation; 
ercion*; conquest ; 
slavement 


; social evolution* ; 


regress; amendment ; _ improvement; 


ways in which are related” to each 
other i in providing the boundaries of areas, sub 


areas, and sub-sub-areas of sociological thought. 


with which definitions distinguish betwee 
é Definitions. W hen we seek for definitio 
‘more reliable than mere synony nyms and antony 


Three Sub-Types of Species- Genus- Differen- 


rebellion the crucial question becomes: What must be the 


nature of the differentiae—the “specific marks 
or traits” by means of which the subject of the 
definition is to be e distinguished from other s spe- — 
cies of the same genus which, if substituted 


for it, would frustrate the purposes of f those v who 


"teraction, but it inv olves also social change. gone 


sympathy; 


regulation; -inducement- deterrence: 


> 


i, 


cial 
= 
ent 
of ___VI, DEGREES OF PRECISION IN DEFINITIONS 4 
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nila 
e 
of 
oters 
vent. 
we 


all those in which the. genus inv ols es some syno- 
nym of “sum total” or “whole,” and where the 


upon the purposes of the expli 


definer. If his purpose consists in facilitating — differentia consist in enumerating the parts of — defin: 
and obtaining of things of the which this whole is made up, for the purpose of | tional 
species in question, the definition should be a - establishing research or expository categories. Of this ] 
genetic. If his purpose consists in selecting a ie 100 definitions of personality which have bee and t 
ae from among a variety of objects alrea - analyzed by the chairman of this sub-committee, J jt) th 
available, the definition should be identifying. 49 are of the analytical type. sca 
If his purpose consists in breaking down the _ Structural definitions include all analytical - jdenti 
object into subdivisions, with a view to estab- definitions plus those genetic and identifying group 


lishing categories for research and exposition, ‘definitions which use enumerations of constit- 
the Gefinition should be ay uent parts as differentiae. This category cuts 
bes on across the basic classification, but it represents J 
as to how a term paper. is to be ‘prepared a fairly obvious classification of definitions, and ality ] 


bibliography produced, a set of instructions as term isalready inuse. “Meas 
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> 
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wn 


to how to calculate a standard deviation or The Essence of Operational Definition. and C 

coefficient of correlation, statement of the real definitions are both verbal and operational, Marri 

a — essential steps to be taken in setting up a com- ‘They are verbal in that they are stated in words adjust 

“— munity chest—these may properly be considered (or in mathematical symbols) and in that they: appro 

oD sak as being genetic definitions of the — are related to other terms ina system. They are «Stat 
\; species of products which they aim to create. operational in that they specify operations and _ bility i 
Identifying Type of Differentiac. The which are to be performed. All of agre 
second basic type of definition expresses the types of definition involve both operations and pheno 
- differentiae not in terms of the operations by observations. In the genetic type the operation scientif 

means of which objects referred to oe is creative, and the observations consist in ob- definiti 

may be produced or acquired, ‘but serving the thing created. In the identifying 

in terms of the tests by means. of which they — ty] pe the operation consists in doing ‘something Be tion wi 

may be identified when already in existence and to or with the object and observing the reaction. JJ depend 

_ accessible. The composite version of the Park — Even in a purely synonym | definition these peated 

nd Burgess definition of competition on page © two processes are implicit. When we make use [i gists h: 


a 
3 4 of this report is of the identifying type. The of such a definition as “Conflict is struggle,” the JR demand 
identifying type is” suitable in all definitions operation consists simply in turning one’s atten termine 
used for purposes of _ statistical enumeration — tion to phenomena to which the definition is MB A si 
and classification, and all definitions for purposes 4 to be applied, and observing w whether or not they B possible 
consist in struggle. Thus, in synonym and anto classify 
l, 


All- Or-N one, Versus Gradational, Identifying — nym definitions, the operations are very simple, cases 0! 


pat Definitions. In statistical analysis the distinction but the observations are complex, vague, 4 or more 
it i qualitative and quantitative categories subject to wide errors of judgment, and to dis In ever: 
basic. When the census classifies persons ac- agreements in opinion. 
_ cording to race, color, occupation and so on : ordinary definitions which state genus and J} ——— 

is using qualitative categories; when it classifies differentiae of species, the differentiae consist Chay 
ag them according to age, earnings, rentals paid, in characteristics which must be observed, and J “Us se 
Sn © and so on it is using quantitative categories. Both a; in order to observe it is necessary to perform Se to 
of these two classes of categories require identi- such operations as turning one’s gaze, touching sandardi 
fying definitions in order that enumerations —s the object, or performing some mental process. nica 3 
a i be reliable. For the qualitative categories dif- _ Nothing has any “ “characteristics” or “functions” the ones 
ferentiae are set up which seek to establish except as these ‘be observed, or inferred opinion.” 
all-or- none discrimination—i.e., each object observations, by performing the necessary ness. Bur, 
submitted for classification should (as far as pos- operations. Hamilton 
Eble) be completely included or completely To make definitions more reliable it is neces 
ten : cluded. But for the quantitative type of category sary to reduce the specified observations to more pes T,00¢ 
a definition is in cn te precise, and unmistakable form. 
yegin $0 This can be by observ ations 

as an 

be to take 

Teality 


nera- -ifferentie definition 


2 
Th 
: | 


possible ones, is to ask competent judges 


4 As the “operations become more 
explicitly stated and checked up, the informal a percentages for each definition. That defi- 
definition becomes transformed into an opera- _ nition for which this average proves to be higher 
tional: instrument definition. W hen (assuming that the difference between 
this has been caried out with systematic rigor — 

and thoroughness, it involves (as Chapin puts more reliable. The conditions should, of course, — 
it) the operations of constructing and then using _ be kept constant—i.e., the same judges and the — ne 
a scale of reference calibrated to o describe and same published list of cases should be used. + — 
identify differences between individuals Shall Our Definitions Include “Private” Op- 

groups in the degree to which they possess e: erations and Observations? A public phenomenon 

trait of a given kind. As an example of this one which observable by ‘more than one 

process, consult the sections and chapter en- — person. A private phenomenon is one which is 

titled “Marital Adjustment Defined,” “ Person- observable by only one person. If these defi-— 

ality Interaction and | Marital | Adjustment, "and © nitions be - tentatively accepted, it becomes clear 

“Measuring Adjustment i in 1 Marriage, ” in Burgess that, , Whenever priv ate ‘operations or observa- 

and Cottrell’s Predicting Success or Failure in — tions are involved in a definition, we must rely ead re, 
Marriage, 1939. (4) ‘It should be noted that upon reports of those operations and observa- ae 
-adjustmey nt as used in the passages” cited is tions rather than upon direct Verification 
approximately an antonym of conflict.® independent observers. The reports are ‘subject 

_ Statistical Reliability of Definitions. Relia- a distortion through emotional bias and through © 
bility i is a ‘statistical index ‘measuring the degree defects in understanding. more we can place 
of agreement ‘among reobservations of the same our reliance upon public phenomena the more 
phenomena. Reliability is thus a fundamental - ~ reliable our verifications will become. In seeking Bes, 
scientific criterion for selecting between tival | ‘differentiae for operational definitions it is well 
definitions, to look for characteristics relating to time, space, 

Scientists do n trust instruments of materials, and simply sensory and phys sica 


tion without knowing their reliabilit f, he. now fects. in so far as these are available and are ies = 


dependably, now precisely, they work on pertinent | to the problem in hand. 


peated observation of the same thing. Psycholo- Often, however, sociological investigations 

gists have achieved the scientific standard of — hinge upon the study of ‘essentially private phe- 

demanding that the author of a new test de- nomena, such as values. If that is the case the © 

termine and report its reliability indices. attempt to confine research to. public data may 

_ A’ simple reliability technic, among many reliability at the expense of dosing 
alidity. But the study of private phenomena 

‘Classify each of a representative collection” “does not necessarily involve loss of all reliability 

me cases of the definiendum on the basis of two Even though we cannot directly observe each 

¥ or more formal definitions that ane to be tested. other’ s values, we can carry out such researches _ i 

every possible pair of judges, “compute the as s getting “numbers of individuals each to to make 


Percentages of cases identically classified under a relative scale of certain of their own inner. Sa. 


Chapin (6, pp. 156- 15 7) presents his arrived at in such scales. hig 


status scale as an illustration of transition from a bilities h tuall 
verbal to an operational definition. In that connec- — iabilities have actually if Pen d 

tion he says: “We say of a scale that has been 9 investigation at Duke. If we om understan g 
standardized to measure public opinion, ‘Public — each other’s _ consciousness at all, in informal © 
social relations, we can progressively refine the 


opinion is what this scale measures.’ This is then — 28 

the operational definition of the concept public processes by which these understandings ar 
opinion.” Apply this to the concept marital happi- bs achieved, and can nag to make 1 more and — 
ness. Burgess and Cottrell, Terman, and Gilbert V.— accurately 
Hamilton have each developed a test that has been behavior. 
standardized to measure marital happiness. ae 
that 1,000 couples took each of the three tests. The 

scores certainly would not correlate perfectly. If =. 


followed Chapin we would have three “mutually 4a tater 


Social Forces, 


as an ‘ultimate of marital happiness would 
be to take an imperfect measure as a substitute for : 
the which the tests 
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4. Burgess, ‘Emest W., and Cottrell, Leonard, ctl 
dicting “Success or Failure in Marriage, e, accurate comparison was not because 


the denominational statistics covered the year 
of Ri ht roblems — 1937 rather than the Census year." It is believed 

Chapin, F. “Definition however, that this fact does not seriously limit 

the validity of the conclusions drawn, since it 


ts,” Socal Vol. 18 (1939), ee. 
ving is well known that churches as a whole are is the 


Insight Scale,” American Sociological Review, changing from one year to the next.? At of o81 
7 (1042), pp. 214-225. any rate the annual changes are scarcely great comple 
Cohen, Morris R., and Nagel, Ernest, An Intro-_ enough to account for the more striking total o 

Official statistics of bodies may or may 
not represent an accurate statement of condi- 
Gillin, ond Gillin, John as of a given time. Non- reporting churches, 
Introduction to Sociology, 1942. example, may be listed in a directory for 
I . several years after they have ceased to operate. 
i Sak Edward Cary, Sociology, 1930. In the absence of a field check to determine 
14. Korzybski, Alfred, Science and Society, 1933. ie extent of this or other inaccuracies in the 
15. MacKaye, James, The Logic of Language, 1939. - directories it is assumed for present “purposes 
and that the completeness of Census returns 
 _ may be estimated by comparing them with the 


‘Wright, Verne, and “Manuel General 4 denominational directory listings 
1939. careful scrutiny of the data indicates that 


the 1936 Religious Census represents only 2 § 
proportion of the total number of churches. 


7 
This paper is an outgrowth: of a study of 
S trends in rural church membership and finance in 
Washington. In a comparison of directory returns 
for 1037 with 1936 Census figures on membership, 


marked discrepancies were noted. Careful checking 


sete Cte revealed no significant errors in tabulation. It 

ee ae studying the 1936 Census of Religiou F decided to investigate the matter further, to see in 

what respects the two sets of data were dissimilar. 

‘This paper presents the main findings of that in- 

ter this statement was ation 


aly an incomplete ‘enumeration of churches and 
_ the resulting church statistics. In order that =e 
percent o 


accuracy of this Census may be evaluated and © . 
its findings used more intelligently, it is desirable found when the ry sie te 

that its extent of error and degree of bias, if of 
individual denominations. Often — the figures were more chu 
aay, be determined. Until such a detailed study = identical or varied by only one or two percent; in listed. Th 
is available, the study here reported may serve other cases it was clearly apparent that a church or J data amy 
as a tentative appraisal of the completeness of two had been omitted in the Census tabulation, for local cong 
__ enumeration and the representativeness of the — - the addition of the membership of the church or 7 tion is me 


1936 Census of Religious Bodies. to the Census total gave virtually the 
The study i is based on a comparison of returns ‘ame figure obtained from the directories. It was @ nominatic 
ot possible to apply this test in the more ep 7 


from official statistics of demoninations with 
ounties because of the larger numbers involv ed. 


those of the 1936 | Religious Census 13 church T. “Lyun Smith, in The Sociology 


ei Published as Scientific ‘Paper No. 536, College “Life, ‘Harper and Brothers, New York, 1940, pas® 
of Agriculture and Agricultural Experiment Station | 88. 90, gives a good brief appraisal of the weak Hi ... 
The State College of Washington. Acknowledgment — _ esses and the value of the 1936 Religious Census 
is made to Dr. Leon E. Truesdell, Chief Statistician He recognizes these limitations, but apparently 
for Population, Bureau of the Census, for cepts the as a all 
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as 
ther, to warrant ‘the large agree with the number shown in 
proportion of churches is not representative of the official directory, 
§ the total, since the enumeration of certain types a was possible to | compare the 1 two sets >. 
churches is far ‘More complete than that of data also on the number of rural and urban 
other types of churches. churches, the dividing line being the usual one 
The first index to the accuracy 0 of ‘the Census 2,500 population i in the town where the 


pas: the Census shows up well, for its total = ‘to have been more successful in obtaining re- 

of g81 churches in the 13 bodies is 93 percent — ports from urban churches than from rural, since 
complete. when compared with the directory the n number of the former was 96 percent com- 
® total of 1,051 churches (Table 1). By individual ¥ plete, of the latter only 91 percent complet 
7 church bodies, however, the ‘figures | show more ; Se for five of the church bodies the rati 

. COMPARISON OF CENSUS AND Directory Sources ON NUMBER OF CHURCHES, 
URBAN AND RurAL, IN WASHINGTON, BY CHURCH Boptes 


ban | Rural 


50 


Presbyterian (in U fn USA) 
‘Brethren 
Evang. and 
Lutheran: 
“Amer. Lath. Ch. 
Syn. 
Church 
United Luth. Ch. 
All bodies 
% 


percent of the churches were where- urban. 

Bas in ‘two denominations the Census reported — Ini a few cases it is likely that there were = 
m™ “ore churches than the denominational directory = in the allocation of individual churches an 
listed. The methods used i in gathering the Census — to the rural and urban categories. This was — 
data amply the underenumeration of apparent in ‘the Brethren group, where the 


or in of as "being four miles northwest of a 
hominations.* For only one church body did the possibly was considered urban by the Census 
of reported | by the because of its post office address, whereas its 
as ‘rural. With the transfer of this one church, 
It is that so local churches were he C fi f b 
® sbandoned during the year intervening between the | _ the Census and the directory figures for urban 
churches of this denomination become identical, 


mm ‘ate of the Census and the denominational reports. — 
although there still remains serious under- 


It is unlikely, that this factor would cause 
enumeration of rural churches. 
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2S combined only 


of ‘urban which sometimes and by the in a few denoni- 
id resulted. The Census reported that two-thirds of nations there were marked discrepancies. For 

a g churches of the Brethren group, for example, example, the Census showed the Brethren group 
were urban, whereas the directory data indicated | had 74, percent of its membership in urban 

that nine of its 16 churches were “rural. The - churches but the directories showed only 63 

am ae Conference Lutheran group likewise percent urban. Conversely, the Census showed 
sean was shown by the Census to have a majority of . & American Lutheran Church as clearly rural, 
aban churches, whereas directories of the cn with only | 44 percent of its members in urban 
ference indicated ‘ain churches out- Official statistics of the church body, 


URBAN AND RURAL, W ASHINGTON, BY CuvrcH Bopes 


= 


“Total, ‘Urban Rural 


Northern Baptist 19, 25,998 | 15,551 | 21,512 
Congregational 5 15,817. 10,931 
Episcopal 496 5 
Methodist (M.E 40,978 


ay 


Evang. and Reformed 


Amer. Luth. Ch. 2,955 

Augustana Syn. 6,534] 6, 6, 451 

ree Church 77, | 1,603 

‘Synodical Conf. 5 | 9,563 6, 463 983 

Luth. Ch. 50 | 4,178 | 3,609 | 3,975 


9 |185,470 121,838 


there were evident differences: between Census" were urban. 


tended to cancel out 


= 


ee or 86 percent of the directory total 85 percent of the ‘urban membership. | a. 

rs (Table 2). Rural membership seems to have Additional evidence on the same point is found 
more adequately than urban, 90 in the average membership per church as 
peng oe as agent 85 percent of the ported by the Census and as calculated from the 


= the urban. For most t denominations however, indicated that 49 perc nt of cat of the mem 
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| clearly 
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ond directory statements on the of These rural- urban data, compared with those 
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compa 
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scribing 


FA pe 
ia churches 
memberst 
analy zed, the Census only since 96 percent of the churches contained only 

B the direct 
ship being 


average r 


directories 


and the 


of individual churches to the rural and urbana slight difference in the percentage that urban 
avera 
Censt 
4,175 | [486 | 16 | 93 church 
| ay 4,549 | 95 | 96 | 93 Census 
,848 | 100 | 105 was $3 
113 98 | rch 
723; SB | | 
| 93] 102 | 109 | 46 
1,091 735| 101 | 80 | 148 listed ir 
usually 
Census 
1 
se rural churches enumerated were quite repre @ 
sentative from the membership standpoint, 9! 
4 
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“erage: for these. 3 bodies the following conclusions in respect to 
combined was 163; the directories indicated an Census of Religious Bodies appear warranted. 
average of 176.5 As previously found, there was ‘The enumeration of churches and church 
a greater difference in the urban churches, the " 
- Census urban average of 267 members being - favorable showing i in view of the methodological 
only 89 percent as great as the directory av erage obstacles. Q) Urban churches were more com- 
of 299. Again the | Census 1 reports for rural areas pletely enumerated than were rural pepo 
"were far more representative, the average mem- Em rural churches enumerated were — 
bership of the Census rural church being 73 as — 
compared with the 74 calculated from directory = smaller in 
sources. In three denominations the average membership and less wealthy than the urban 
membership per church reported in the Census _ average. (4) Data for the individual denomina- a 
ie a _ tions often were greatly at variance with the 
in several denominations the data wer pares official statistics of the church bodies, but in the — 
comparable. In the majority, however, there aggregate, with all bodies considered as a whole, | 
were decided differences which indicated fairly the Census reflected the situation ‘adequately. 
“clearly that the Census included an unduly large This conclusion is ‘subject to the limitation that 
representation of the smaller urban churches. Bo 2 the Census usually understated the situation by __ 
__ Compariouns between Census and directory about 10 percent, as noted in conclusion 1 above. 
‘statistics for the 13 church bodies also It is” apparent from this analysis that the 
made for certain financial indices, but because of Census does not present a satisfactory summary _ 
space limitations these are not fully discussed. of the statistics of individual church bodies even 
They support the observation that the smaller though it is fairly adequate for churches as a_ 
churches © bear an unduly heavy weight in the whole. If the Religious Census is to be repeated — 
Census totals. For example, the valuation of the in 1946, steps should be taken soon to improve ~ 
average church edifice as reported by the Census _ the methodology that it may achieve greate 
was $13,105, the | corresponding | directory figure accuracy. Census officials, church leaders, statis 
was $14, 581. - Likewise, the average debt per  ticians, and social scientists might well collabo- © 
church reporting debt and the average annual Tate in working out the details of an improved B 
expenditures per church were lower for the > Census of Religious Bodies. Sociologists who are ft 
Census than for the directory _ churches. ‘The interested in the subject would do well to formu- 
average debt per church reporting debt was _ late their views for Presentation to officials of 
$5,756 for Census churches, $6,746 for those 
listed in the directories. Average annual expendi- 
tures per r church as reported by the Census were socioLocy st STUDENTS IN COMMUNITY 
$2 12525 the directory figure was 
$2,594. As was found in other connections, a7 ‘ 
usually there were marked differences between STEPHEN 
Census and directory data for individual de- Per, 
nominations. To cite merely one example, the Teaching sociologists can help fill ‘the gap in 
Census reported $2,225 as the average amount — _ leadership in community organizations | by having — 
expended by churches of the United Lutheran | _ their students fF participate as leaders in girl scout 


BRAR 


GAN 


WICHI 


yrted, Church body, whereas the directories of this troops, boy scout troops, and other 
nsus. [MB body indicated the average was $3,509. aenthte ‘Many sociologists are aware that the war has 
epte: - Conclusions. From the preceding analysis de- fi drained much of the leadership in community — 
it, gl scribing the findings of a limited sample study, __ organizations and institutions. Not all of a 
per = may be aware of this, for some who spend prac- 


‘rban fA possible bias is introduced at this point. All tically all their time in offices, classrooms, and © 
dediy MB churches enumerated by the Census reported their — homes, by-pass the communities in | which th 
ation, J Tembership, whereas some churches listed in the live. This writer is not without guilt, | 


only directories gave "membership statistics. Nev drain of men leaders is obvious, but there 


theless, these churches were included in averaging ‘ mrt 
f women leaders with man of 
the directory. -reported membership, their member- _ ™ also a a dearth of wome y 


ship being regarded as o. This bias pulls down the _ them going into war industries and others en- 


is Te average membership data as calculated from the gaging in war activities as Red Cross 


m the directories and thus narrows the gap between them 
e av and the Census. Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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only 
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ps and in civilian defense. 


dressing grou 


hi reg: Stout in which I isa wis | 
' __ being of continuing an is going to pay the  consin state teachers college specializing i in the 
price of neglect. Community organizations are of women teachers in home 
a now, toa great extent, led either by leaders who — _homics and men (what few are left 2 at this 


 =_—-= in peace time and now give only a -_ writing) teachers in industrial arts and vo- 


. limited amount of time to these activities or by cational education. T he students, being future ee 
au Jess experienced adults who are also pressed for teachers, are required to do practice teaching Bcd So 
time. I have been told that the women ‘sociology Oregon, 

- In a small way, I have attempted through _ students who have had the experience of working J Oregon 

y sociology classes to help solve the leadership with the scout troops more readily accommodate [J luncheo 
roblem by havi ing students carry on much of themselves to their jobs as practice teachers. q Earl Sr 

direction and work in the local girl scout other si 
troops and to a minor degree in the boy scout NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
activities. Like my colleagues, in teaching soci- 
oh a ology, I require a term paper. Those students The 1943 Census of Research Projects will ap- aia 
are interested in acting as assistant scout- “per the August 
masters in local girl scout and boy scout troops Seciclogical vor of 
are "permitted and encouraged to do this as a m= meeting on April 10 at the Hotel Martinique, New [Mm and Pre 

_ term project in lieu of the ordinary library or York, President Lundberg presented a novel and Be spoke o 
“general observation” term paper. I get in touch — unorthodox program, which incidentally, omitted [MJ tions in 
“ye with the sponsoring organizations and assign tw o- any presidential address. The piece de résistance J cst, Un 
rh was the showing of a Nazi propaganda film and its JM Canadia 


Resourceful students need not have had x psychoanalysis by Gregory Bateson. Discussion and 


‘comment opined that Bateson’s analysis presented: JMB (This p: 

of (1) some things which are familiar to sociologists World e 
students and common sense, (2) symbolisms and interpreta- 


i” plan the activities and provide the leadership — _ tions dear to the psychoanalyst but either unverified J versity 5 
under the direction of the adult scout leader. or unverifiable by scientific methods. For example, me noon me 


a They \ work on projects for a semester and then a it was clear why the Nazi scenario writer pictured B Universit 
- new group takes over. However, the old stu- the communist youth organizations as sensual and | fs The So 
dents continue for four weeks and help to “break demoralized and the Nazi youth as beautifully of the U 
wath a in” the new students. Each student keeps a diary ordered, high- minded and patriotic. It was clear the Paci! 
i. her work and writes a brief paper giving a that these pictures were distortions or exaggera- Northern 
= 7 h mbers of the troo with tions of facts for the purpose of influencing audi- | Moore o 
_ 4 onan of the me : £ ences to favor Nazism. But that the knife which paper on 
respect their social and economic back-— was promised as a gift to the conflict-ridden youth was discu 
grounds. This paper and the estimates from adult — was to the author or presumptive audience, 1 [i College. ’ 

leaders of the work of each student furnish a “symbol of virility’ and not merely a customary building 
basis for grading the term project. = ==—object_ of boyish wishes, was not equally acceptable MJ Cohen of 
students have taken to this work with to the hard-boiled sociological hearers. |= Paper wa 
~ enthusiasm. I have asked them not to displace _ Yet we suspect that something was gained in J Oregon Si 


the adult leaders and not to take their places po 

if asked to assume "full af ond re The p 
garding primary group interaction and the possi- me Which the 
ci of studying it with fresh insights through me with Lock 
the medium the literary and dramatic arts. Apprec 
Sociologists have been, relatively, negligent of thee S. B. Lau; 
methods. As Bateson enthusiastically admitted, we J cellent wo: 


other those providing needed need to find some opportunity to study a piece of 
propagandistic drama in connection with a detailed 


S ts are provided with a con- 
& leadership. tudents a vig a _ inquiry into the author’s mind and a detailed ob- The O 


tact with the community, they are given an 


opportunity to demonstrate and develop their of Process of revi, 
talents for organization an and leadership, they and sudience reaction. In the 
time, the hunches and tentative pattern- formula- 2nd univer 
_ have a chance to apply some common sense ‘s0- tions of the psychological anthropologists are bein: | Vision pro’ 
ciological knowledge and observe the operation ~ recognized as more useful in public policy and the J ‘oordinates 
of a functioning group, and furthermore they conduct of the war, than the sterile and negative ment agenc 


are making a | the 


= 


TS counse 


in “findings’ of many other scientists who refuse t0 
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CURRENT 1 ITEMS 
“stick their necks out” until they have a correlation 7" planning of Bs ii It also maintains 
coefficient of about . 20 and * probable error to a working relationship with the Organizations Serv. 
three ice Division of the Office of Civilian Defense, which 
Robert Lynd was elected President, E. Franklin provides” field service and guidance in the planning 
President, Bernhard Stern, Of war information and discussion programs at the 
Treasurer, and Paul F. sine & community level. Defense councils throughout the 
‘Executive Board. country are forming information — 
for the purpose of increasing public understanding. 
The Division calls attention oF the av ailability, — 
m, among others, of the following government publica 
Oregon State Mental Hospital, the host for the National Report 
luncheon. More than 40 people, including Governor 943, Part I, Post-War Plans and Program. National 
Earl Snell, administrators of state institutions, and Resources Planning Board, pp. 80. Superintendent | 
other state officials, attended this noon session. | of Documents, Washington, D.C. Price 25 cents. ol 
_ The central theme for the luncheon meeting was _ publication brings together some of the plans for — 
“American Correctional Institutions in ee transition immediately garner the war 


State Department of Finance, Budget, and Business, velopment and economic expansion. 
acted as chairman. Mr. Richard A. McGee, Super- OP. A. Bulletin for Schools ga “Colleges, 
visor of Institutions in Mr. Lockwood’s department, % a March 1943, pp. 16. Copies ‘can be secured by — 
and President of the American Prison Association, — ri w riting to the nearest Regional O.P.A. Office, or to 

spoke on “Washington State Correctional “Institu- the Chief, Educational Services Branch, Office of 
tions in Wartime.” Dr. Coral W. Topping, Price Administration, Washing ton, D.C. Contains 
gist, University of British Columbia and author of news articles on the price control, rationing and iis te 
Canadian Penal Institutions, presented a paper = rent control program; study outlines and questions _ Bare 
“Recent Trends Canadian Penal Institutions.” ” for class discussion. 
(This paper will be published soon in the Prison After” War—Toward 

g World edited by Mr. McGee.) from Want, pp. 61. National Resources Plannin 
President G. Herbert Smith of Willamette Uni- _ Board. For sale by the Supt. of Documents, Wash 
versity was the host of the Society for the after-— i ington, D.C. Price ro cents. Reproduced from the ‘ 


noon meeting, which was held on the Willamette larger Security Report which President Roosevelt — 


University Campus. Special attention was given to 
“The Sociology of War.” Dr. Norman S. Hayner the recommendations on general policy, eae 
of the University of W ashington, vice- president of summary of proposals 
the Pacific Sociological Society in charge of the 
Northern Division, acted as chairman. Dr. Elon H. = For sale by the Supt. “of Documents, Washington, A 
Moore of the University of Oregon presented a D.C. Price 55 cents. As a move to help mobilize — 

paper on Social Functions of War,” which to the fullest extent, the Uz S. Office 

g was discussed by Dr. William C. Smith of Linfield 

. College. The second paper, “Morale in the Ship- — 

building Industry,” was written by Dr. Joseph — 
Cohen of the University of Washington. Cohen’s handbook. 
paper was criticized by Dr. Glenn A. Bakkum of 

os Angeles is offering summer workship 


to Congress. It covers: the introduction, 
d 


4 


family life education at Mills College, Oakland, 
at Calif, from June 28 to July 16. The staff will 
which the sociologists had an informal al discussion clude Mrs. Frances Bruce Strain, Paul Popenoe, 
and John H. Furbay. Three units of college credit 
Appreciation is expressed by the Society to Dr. = are offered to those qualified. in ae 
Laughlin of Willamette University for his ex- Other speakers include Dr. ‘Douglas 
cellent 
of Noel Keys, Dr. U. V. Loper, Henry M. Grant, 
Portia B. Hume, Dr. Frederic M. Loomis, Dr. 


services to 

vision provides discussion pamphlets and guides, College Faculties. It is oe purpose of this nena 

Coordinates materials published by other pe sion to assist faculty members whose services wi au 

reins ge o: be required by their institutions to secure posts — 
in which they may aid in the war effort uh lias 
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or the pur purposes of administration, the country Tetreau, at Rural Sociology, 


as been divided into thirteen regions, coterminous = has an article in the March issue of the Southwest. “7 
with the United States Civil Service districts. A ern Social Science Quarterly entitled, “Population ‘ait 
college or university in each + eaten has been selected 5 Characteristics and Trends in Arizona.” This is an = 

curity 

a regional center. abbreviated version of the paper which was read Scudd 

2 The Commission has saaeal an occupational — : at the annual meeting of the American Association Rosen’ 
questionnaire for all those who desire to become 


for the Advancement of ‘Science, . Dallas, Texas, De- Hill 


registrants. Even though faculty members are not cember, 1941. Stud 
filing the occupational questionnaire will place their Colgate University. Professor Norman E. Himes 
ames on the active registers of both the New York or resigned as Professor of Sociology, July 1, 1942. . + ‘ 
a office and the appropriate regional offices for action He is now stationed in the Office of the Surgeon 7 ae . 
the occasion arises. General of the U. S. Army, Washington, as a Major. 
The Commission will do everything. He will edit some of the volumes of the medica 
place faculty members, whatever their professional history the war, more especially the volumes fe 
Qualifications may be, in touch with occupational dealing with the administrative development and 
opportunities, and to assist college and university problems of the Medical of the 


Professor John F. Sly of Princeton University | of Oklahoma William Foote w hyte 


serving as Director of the Commission. Correspond- _ assistant professor of sociology, has been appointed - 

addressed to his office at 19 West 44th Street acting chairman of the Department of erin 

2° Queens College. Dr. Ww. Tappan of the Th 

department of anthropology and sociology has been 


Social | 


io} 
A: i The 1942 Mills College Summer Workshop on awarded a post-doctoral fellowship for 1043-44 by [Im Student 
Education for Marriage and the Family has pre- the Social Science Research Council. The year wil Group 
_ pared one of the best bibliographies yet available on be spent in field training and advanced interdisc- | re 
‘marriage and the family, under the direction of Ray -plinary research in sociological jurisprudence. Dr. | the Wise 
5 E. Baber. A few copies are available at so cents. = ‘Seno has been grantd a leave of absence for the at Cam, 
year to o pursue this ‘this work, 
The Council for Social Action has recently pub- editors 

lished an issue of the magazine Social Action en- — Wayne University. Dr. Norman F. Kinzie and written 

an titled “Race Against Humanity.” The major article ‘Dr. Thomas M. Pryor have been appointed Special ciology 
is is written Dr. Charles S. Johnson of Fisk Uni Instructors in Sociology at W. ayne University. Dr. “Sociolo; 
versity. ie who received his Ph.D. in social administr- Gillin, I 
tion at Ohio State University, is Director of Social fist pul 


Century 


“Service for the Detroit Council of Churches. Dr. 
me by Norn 


underlying the sessions of the 1943 Wartime Con-— g 
ference of the Special Libraries Association which _ Pryor is pastor of the Royal Oak Methodist Epis- = 
will be held June 22-24 in New York at the Hotel | copal Church. Dr. ‘Alfred McClung Lee, Chairman ir 
Pennsylvania. of the Wayne Sociology Department, represented the 
Detroit branch at the third annual meeting of the ceive con 
Members of the Association are information spe- €troit ual 
_ cialists in advertising agencies, banks, chemical firms, _ Commission to_ Study the Organization of Peace in mB grams fo 
ae engineering companies, insurance companies, govern. New York, February 27. Dr. Lee is Chairman of 3 to be a | 
ment agencies, museums, newspapers, religious in- the Wayne University Committee on Post- War versities. 


and “Information for Victory” will be the 


= 


Planning and is serving as moderator of a series complete 


On W there will be joint group of public meetings on the subject jointly sponsored of 
pe 3 ings of the Advertising, Financial, Insurance a by Wayne and the Detroit Federation of Womens Hi = Bryn 
‘Social Science groups, at which Dr. Eveline Burns Clubs. Dr. Edward C. Jandy, Associate Profeso! ship in 
Sociology, has organized for Station WW] of “interdep 


-" will speak on social security and other outstanding 


speakers will discuss the Keynes and White postwar the Detroit News a series of weekly broadcasts on ministrati 
banking and monetary plans. "4 “Post-War Problems” each Saturday night at 7 sanizatior 


University of Arizona. Dr. E. W. Burgess w 


week and is assisted ~ selected panels of experts | years of | 


~ visitor in Tucson during the winter quarter. He ture of th 
ia owas guest of honor at a dinner meeting of the Uni- — of Wisconsin. At the beginning of problems 
versity of Arizona Social Science Club February 25 _ the second semester of the school year the Sociology MM Kraus, w 
_ spoke on his studies canaciaiaes the success of J Department lost several staff members for the dura work and 
tion. Professor William White Howells, assistant ‘ittee is 
professor of Anthropology ‘in Sociology educations 
- Anthropology Department is now a Lieutenant it 7 | tion, none 


“ the Office of Naval Intelligence, W ashington, D.C 
C. DeVinney is Captain in the 


c= 


Population Trends : and the Public 
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Special Services Division, Services dure in Europe in 1919. The specific steps by 
Washington, D.C. Professor George Hill” this worker, including his mistakes, are presented 


who taught rural Sociology for several years is — _ in detail, and serve as a basis for discussing and 
chief of the Farm Labor Section of the Farm Se- learning a wide range of principles and teckeiouss. 
curity Administration, Washington. Professor _ From June 13 to 26 Dr. Kraus is conducting a 
Scudder Mekeel is doing research for the Julius — Summer Institute in International Relief Admin-— 


‘ined Hill who was assistant director of the Wisconsin Haverford College has opened o4 


| Student Union, lecturer in Sociology, and joint and relief unit” which includes a year’s © 
author with Howard Becker of Marriage and the specialization” curriculum — and a “specialization” 
limes 
> B® Family is now head of the Department of Sociology course which may be covered intensively in — 


J. Sidney Slotkin, formerly instructor in Wash- 


at the University of South Dakota. of residence plus three months “of a field 
project. The pre-specialization year includes liberal 


ajo. ington University and the University of Chicago, courses and some kind of physical work which may — 
-dical is temporarily teaching some of the courses of Pro- be physical education, mechanics, or other craft 
fessors Howells and Mekeel. Dr. Arthur E. Fink, skills. The ‘specialization program includes special 
now with the Social Protection Division of the area study and social work. 


Office” of Defense Health and Welfare Services, is” _ Swarthmore, Yale, Columbia, Barnard, Virginia, 
to offer two courses | during the summer session in New York University, and Vassar are only a few 
the field of social welfare in war time. Professor — Of the other institutions in which some kind of 
Eduard Lindemann of the New York School of toward ‘this end is going 


Social Work and Columbia University is also to be — On April 7 and 8, at New York ‘University, was 


logy offering summer school courses on the campus of a Conference on Educational Reconstruction 

University of Wiscomsin. in Central and Eastern Europe. Here efforts 
“8 _ The Sociology Department and the Wi isconsin + ae to plan something for the field of education _ 
4 by Student Union are offering a new course entitled analogous to the plans of ex-governor Lehman’s 3 
- will Group Leadership in War Agencies to a carefully — - Office of Foreign Retief and Rehabilitation Services = 


selected group of students. | Field work is done at fs for relief, nutrition, and social welfare. A “Demo- 7s 


De the Wisconsin Student Union, at the local U.S.O. and cratic Charter of Education, ” prepared by a commit- _ 


Professor Howard Becker, at the request of the rev ised. % ‘an International Education 
= editors of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, has recently s Office, somewhat similar to the International Labor Bel 
a written an article for the 1943 Yearbook on “So- — Office, was presented by Alonzo Myers of N.Y.U. | 
pecial cology in 1942.” also wrote the article ‘on The Institute was arranged by the Central and 
Dr “Sociology in 1941” for the same publication. The _ Eastern European Planning Board (Czechoslovakia, — 5 


Gillin, Dittmer, book on Social Problems | Greece, Poland, and Yugoslavia ) and the United 
first published in New York, , by D. ‘Appleton- States Committee on Educational Reconstruction, 
Dr Century Company has been revised. New and ‘New York University. was scurrilously 
by Norman Kastler have been added. “panned” with grotesque misrepresentation by the 


Epis- | 

Daily News, as a plan of the New Deal — 
d the Education for European Reconstruction. We re- (Commissioner Studebaker gave it a day's time 
f the ceive continually announcements of educational pro- ‘ a speech) to control the post-war internal affairs of _ 


ce in MB grams for post- -war reconstruction. This is coming _ Axis countries (the subject of the Institute was the 


in of to be a major emphasis in many colleges and uni- occupied 


-War versities. Without attempting any systematic keeping 


AN 


~ AGN 


series complete statement, we pass on to our readers some. April 13, President MacCracken of Vassar 
sored items of interest. scribed the conference at length in a radio broad- 


men's [7% Bryn Mawr College has taken considerable lead- = cast to Europe on American college education. A_ 
fessor ership in this work. Its faculty has adopted three — _ Student delegate, answering the charge that many 
‘J of MM “interdepartmental majors”: (1) international ad- young people studying for “reconstruction” work 
ts o0 #™ ministration and reconstruction, (2) community or- in Europe will be disappointed in not getting any 

ganization and reconstruction, (3) language for ae such jobs, and disillusioned as to ‘accomplishment _ 
each MM construction. These run through the whole four if they do get them, said dramatically: we don’t 
perts. years of the college curriculum. An important fea- count on jobs, we want understand Europe, 


ture of these programs is a seminar on the concrete America to it. 


ig of MMM problems of European reconstruction led by Hertha = 
ology Kraus, whose long experience in European ‘social 

Jura- work and with the American Friends Service 
istant mittee is here used to great advantage. Of all the — fen. PHU ARCHIBALD Pars 


educational devices which have come to our atten-— 
tion, none has impressed us so much as Dr. Kraus’ — Philip , Archibald Parsons, head of the ico 
case study of an American relief worker's proce- ology department at Syracuse University fr 
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_ “Happiness and efficiency are the inalienable 
of of a heat attack on March 13, at ” Such was the motto 
lien artin, internationall 
. the age of 64. He had not been in good d health psychologist, who, at the age of 92, di 4 — 
_ but his death was entirely unexpected. 26, Fre g2, died March 
Professor Parsons graduated from Christian NY. h Born July 7, 1851, 
College, Missouri, in 1904 and took his graduate her motto. 
work at Union Theological Seminary, the ee ee rao at with founding three 
versity, receiving his doctor’s degree from pioneer, first as consulting “paycholog 
— latter in 1909, \ , with a dissertation on —— second as founder of the fi h oa, 
bility for Crime. He went immediately to Syra- fn the States 
rst a 
-»: University, where he remained for 12 years, ~ only practicing gerontologist in the country. sah 
fA. Bai building’ up the department of sociology il ~~ She came from a line of h 3 
and founding the University Settlement in 1912. and business 
to succee r. Franklin omas r, Parsons as 
an active part in social work and ‘public Indianapolis High School 
affairs of the state and quickly became one of of chemistry a 
the leading figures of the Pacific Northwest Na nvited to speak on 
social reconstruction, and social planning. He adopted this she 
> > ecame vie 
was President of the Portland Council of Social "principal a teacher the Girls’ High 
tion, and the Americanization Council; Chair- Martin 
sa ieved in several breaks in the 
man of the Oregon Child Welfare Council and ~ : 8 life to keep a person mentally supple. 


the Oregon Planning Council; Secreta of the — 
ry _ After a few years she burned her bridges behind 
her and went to German universities to ‘study 


Oregon Crime Commission; and a member of 
5 the North West Regional Planning ‘Commission. 

ps ychology. Returning, she was invited by Presi- 
dent Jordan to join the Stanford University 


had facility in sizing up 
h 
them. with faculty where she became Professor of Psychol- 
criminology, publishing “useful an honorary Ph.D. for ten original contributions 
Crime and the Criminal in 1926. His grasp young science of psy chology. 
the causes of social pathology and disorder was at 65, but perhaps achieved ev even 
manifested by his Jntroduction to Modern Social Dr. “Marti years after retirement. In fact, 
Problems, published in 1924. His preoccupation artin | id not believe | in retiring, but i in 
with practical social from 1926 to for 
as 
g. He le t at his death com- Be 1 
pleted manuscripts on The Nature and Pros- In 1920 ‘she established the first mental by- 
pects of Civilization, and The Rock of Ages, _ giene clinic for pre-school children at Mt. Zion 
| latter a sociological study of the origins and © Hospital, San Francisco. From 1921 onward she 
social applications of religion. It is to be hoped __ experimented and then opened an office for old § 
that these will be published shortly, 8 age counselling and rehabilitation. She wrote § 
An indefatigable hunter, fisherman and lover over twenty- five articles and books on applied 
of outdoor life, and a genial pe ersonality, “Phil” ‘mental hygiene for human life at all: age levels g 
a Parsons will be missed as much by a host of 4s more popular books included Salvaging ou ® 7 
by his professional col- ge, 1930, Sweeping the Cobwebs, 1933, and 
in ae The Home in a Democracy, 1938. At the time J 
of her death she was writing a manual for ol! 
age counsellors. Her work in this direction wil 7 
continued | by her long- 
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gist, 


wrote 


American Institute of Family Relations in Los ee 


Angeles (Dr. Paul Popenoe, Director) by the Of yesterday can Poe with stifling hand 


writer | of this obituary; ai and by Dr. George Law- ‘Today—and cancel livi vingness. To you 
ton, consulting psychologist, 41 West 82d St., is an individual unique; 
New York City. * Ais secret springs, his pattern, how you seek! 


Martin believed also in play. She was her Always with calm, clear mind you h hear 
first old age rehabilitation cilent, determined through 
to keep on growing. At 65 she learned to use a 

typewn riter. At 75, she traveled around the world. 


gq At 79 she went alone to Russia. At 77 she 


learned to ceive an automobile, At 81 she made 


it ~The beauty and the of the truth: 
to protect her. At 88 she You seve. You cry, “Come e live—in timel 


made a journey up the Amazon during her tour aa Se 


around South America. In 1927 she published ‘CHRISTOPHER 


Around the World with a Psychologist. amily Relations 
vet “pattern of life” was that of the genius. se American Institute of Famil 


From ‘early years she did things on her own 


S account, she learned by failures, she was always 


experimenting, ever desiring to ‘excel: what she valued at “Vassar College, where several in 
was afraid to do, she dared to try; ‘she wished age welfare and adult education have been carried 


Z to leave the world a little better than she found 01 4S a result of her inspiration. Through Dr. Iva L. _ 
r) it She was a true pioneer, a trail- blazer. Fos gate Peters, Dr. George Lawton, the Welfare Council o 


a New York City, and other media, Dr. Martin’s phi 
and in the rehabilitation and coun- 


plied 


ovels 


Of the growth planet that we call our life, 
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The Moral Ideals of Our Civilization. By Ra- tive Hedonism; Ethics and the Theory of Evo- 9- 


_DOSLAV A. Tsanorr. New York: E. P. Dutton lution; The Ethics of Socialism; ; Sociological 
& Co., , Inc., 1942. Pp. xix + 636. $s. Methods in Morals; The Problems of | Objective 


Tsanoff has done a remarkable service in boil- Moral Standards. In these ‘sections one finds 


ing down into usable form twenty centuries of se excellent analysis of Spencer’s serene utopian — 


Bryce His title i As to clase by the fact ethics, followed by an analysis of the contri 
butions of Fiske, Hux 


characteristic of courses in the history of sols; Mar Water, W illiam 
or histories of ethics, politics, etc, While Dewey, Spengler and 

it parallels” the history of social thought, the , Gasset. Interestingly the thought cycle 
history of education or the history of philosophy, Ernest Renan is cited as an example of 
it has a place of its own by virtue, not only of | Comte’ s “Three Stages,” ’ if indeed it did not Pe, 
its specialized content, but of the author’s skill “ make him @ successor en Comte’ s 's mantle « or even 

in presenting his material in readable form. Not his downright disciple. She 

a little of its appeal is due to the challenging way In coming down to the immediate prese - 
in which he has phrased the topics, for. example: : the author faces a situation of unsettlement and 
Plato’s Aristocracy of Rational Harmony; The divergent crossroads which offers challenge 
Renaissance: Rampant Self-Assertion—the Ma- to the soci 

trix of New Ideals; Scepticism Serene and “Jn the book of human thought ook sentence might 
Tragic: Montaigne and Pascal; Hobbes: The aim at the finality of a period, yet not the best of | 
Mechanics of Human Character; Leibniz’s Mo- them get beyond a semicolon. . . : All periods of ie * 
nadology: The Symphony of Nature; AV olup- active thought are periods of transition. What char- 
tuary’s Sagacity: Saint-Evremond. acterizes our age is the far-reaching extent of the 


whole volume is valuable to the ‘sociolo- __unsettlement and the readiness for radi- 
gist, for in the author’s own words it aims at ‘ ‘the — cal changes of direction. . . . The relaxing of — 


Hae formerly unquestioned princi des and scruples in 
‘moral self-understanding of our civilization: the 
a 


ih 
« 


re moral practice, and the ethical relativism of some 
roots and the ramifications of our various West- — cocial historians and anthropologists are analogous 
ern traditions, the significance of our guiding manifestations of the present temper. hat hie 
principles, the ethical problems in which ‘our sort of procedure is as imperative for a scientific co 


complex and changing social sy system has involv ved “ ‘ethics as are the new radical methods in — 
us, the manifold demands for reform. and the _ science, is. the claim of | the sociological school. 
search for abiding values in our life... . This is — Lone heirs of ‘the Great Tradition’ of absolutism — 


a history of philosophy which emphasizes prob- might see in the present restless -Tealignment only 

les the evidence of sceptical confusion. But the con- 

ems of conduct, moral and social values and Z 

alt : * But beyead th h _ temporary mind is not the less zealous for finality 
ernatives.” But beyond that there are SP€- because it has found the final principles of an 

cific chapters, and sections of more intensive im- earlier day no longer convincing. If our age is 


port ance to the such, for example, a sceptical, its scepticism is not nonchalant, 


Montaigne’ s; rather is it like Pascal’s, sprung of a 


-Social- Mindedness; 4 Adam Smith’ s Theory of more exacting logic, but intolerable. . . . The Reign 4 
Moral Sentiments; Egoistic Hedonism and S So- Relativity characterizes the logical turn in con-_ 
Herder’ of The temporary thinking, but its moving spirit may 
qual justice be described as a Quest for Certainty.’ 
In has given the sociologist, as 
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an onal handbook by which to follow the mere invocation of slogans ‘and clichés, Thus, ‘a 
" thought currents of the last century. It ought i is skeptical of pat explanations of our economic 
_ to be equally valuable as - something in the way ills in terms of sweeping theories of undercon- 


of a guide in these days of feverish planning for i sumption or oversaving, as well as of our po S high 
_ a post-war world order. It is safe to say that _ litical malaise in terms of an uncritical denuncia- = men 

unless our world planners take account of tion of nationalism. anot 
I rich affluent to the whole stream of Wess Beckerath’s thesis is that the basic. ‘qualities ‘the - 
ae history, | they are likely to make a sad muddle of the West, which are individualistic and per- ering 
a projected world order whether unified, sonalistic in character, and therefore fundamen. of tl 
federated, or just wagging tally spiritual and ‘moral, have been perverted due 
modern technology and industrialism, which man “the | 
not yet been able to adjust to his historic 
spiritual heritage. Technique and industry “ have and 1 
: — die Defense of the West. By HERBERT _ broken the mould in which man’s faith, man’s dicta 
 BECKERATH, N. C.: Duke University thought, man’s moral and esthetic life for cen- keepi 
Press; 1942. ‘Pp. xi + 297. $3.50. turies had been harmoniously fitted.” ” To be Stanc 
Many observers of contemporary education 1 ‘sure, this is not a novel thesis, but the | author fi Poor, 
Se come to believe that the fissiparous te tenden-— Ve does focus upon it a great deal of erudition and me freed 
n modern learning have brought us to the great many shrewd observations. W hile he facto 
very brink of intellectual and moral chaos. They examines this proposition in considerable detail defini 
believe that the field of knowledge concerning from many points of view, he does not believe MR ‘erm! 

culture has been ‘broken up into so many there is any ready and easy way to estab- batio 
bution 


small strips that the very notion of a field is lish a free commonwealth. In one of his numer: J 
a: disappearing. They take the view that so much > ous quotable passages he warns against “dog. @ as to 

of our energies are being devoted to the elabora- ‘matic perfectionism, x4 remarking» that “life wheth 
of highly specialized and technical knowl- knows of no final solutions, it knows vs only of 
_ edge along the periphery of human experience ways that lead —— and others that lead 
that the basic, elemental, and rather simple downward. 
truths and values wu upon which our Western civi- Clearly the pone rejects the totalitarian 50 
~ lization utlimately rests are taken for granted, lution, whether Fascist or Communist, on eco 
or ignored, or even forgotten. This is Professor nomic as well as moral grounds, He is also 


von Beckerath’s point of view. “Our higher edu- — _ Sharply | critical of the present m mania for r bureau- : 


cation,” he writes, not only become too cratic, over- planning, and rejects even more 
overloaded with mere scientific and professional _ _ sweepingly the idea of self-government in in- 
training; it has also to an extent lost the inte- — "dustry, as exemplified in the short-lived N.R.A 
a grating quality which comes from the > immediate system. He holds to the view that ‘man’s s best 
4 contact of the ‘pupil with the truly great ethical, hope lies in the preservation and improvement of 


one and esthetic achievements of past a capitalistic order, based on private property, 


Accordingly, the author seeks to examine e the | possible scope to the play of human enterprise 
g we live in as a whole, and it is a highly and initiative. Its validity rests upon the im- | 
complicated world not without lights and shad-— personal operation of the market and the price 
ows. The human race is not neatly divisible into” system. This does not posit an anarchical order, 7 
good and bad men, and its institutions cannot — \ for the rules of the business game are determined § 
be glibly tucked away into permanent categories. and policed by the state, which i ina liberal state i 

Man is not merely an economic animal and his means “public. sovereignty. 
si is not reducible to some sort of ma-  Beckerath’ $ canvass is such a vast one that 


terialistic determinism. Rights are not perma- — he inevitably touches upon prickly points where 
nent attributes of abstract individuals living i in ae one may legitimately take issue with him. Thus, 
an hypothecated natural order. Capitalism i is not i in considering what can be done with a defeat ted 
ra _ fixed system incapable of adaptation or adjust- _ Germany, he ventures to suggest that the ques 
ig ae Our industrial society cannot be described © Es of a restoration of a a German 1 monarchy is 


the simple terms of two. sharply defined worthy of investigation. +f One may 
classes of exploiters and exploited. The prob-— 
lems of mankind d cannot b be worked out es the 
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same time believe t the reestablishment of 
-royalism in Germany would represent a rather. than. Dr. Mead. Participant. 
bitter kind | of victory for democracy and a observation in six different primitive ‘societies * i: 
highly dubious” contribution to the develop- which has led to insights and interpretations on Ny 
‘ment of a more humane civilization. To give American | institutions has laid a solid foundation a 
another example, he defends the policy which for the analysis presented here. 
the Italian Fascist government pursued of low- ‘The American national character is described ; 
ering wage rates on the theory | that “the poverty — as dynamic, forward- looking, ‘optimistic, in har- 
of the Italian masses was undoubtedly largely mony with both past and present, The American, 
due to the natural poverty of the country and puts a high value on personal, material success. 
to the adversity of international conditions.” If In spite of recent failures and cynicism a 
the Italian masses are foredoomed to poverty young people possess the older American traits. age. 
because of natural causes (in itself a dubious The military philosophy of the country is that ea 
and unhistorical proposition), then certainly the the initiation of war is not permissible, that os Ere 


lities 


have 

dictatorship is not entitled to any praise for Americans ‘must be attacked before they can 

cen- keeping them poor. Indeed, if under any circum- — sure they are right. It is then the re recognized 

> be stances the Italian people are destined to be responsibility of every individual to take the 
thor poor, they may as well enjoy the amenities of battle to the enemy, provided, only, that every ‘ 


freedom, In another place, the author urges that individual is trusted to ‘do his share in full 
factory and social legislation be kept within very knowlege of all the facts. 
definite limits, warning against ° “politically de- The latter part of the book deals 
termined wage rates which ; give the workers ‘implications of the national character for present 
more than the value of their productive ccontri- and future | policy. It is concluded that if Amer- > ; 
bution.” One may legitimately ask the question — ica is to go on in the way it started, but has not 
as to how this value can be measured, and -4 moved during the depression years, it must avoid a 
whether free and equal bargaining (which does 1 cynicism, return to its old ability to solve its 
not exist), or the higgling of the market, or problems with courage and optimism. Success 
trade union pressure, will necessarily yield more be redefined, still in terms of et, 

_ The general view of this book, that economics tal pub beyond the war. ” Americans mast 2 see the 
is isessentially a moral science, is eminently sound. ar as a step forward. This idea is extended — 


and 


which the puts above all Social organization is the next great 
may not share his nostalgic faith in the lovely | ~ adventure. A place for all cultures must be 


_system of the classical economists; but he will found i in the one world of the future. Four — ; 
be immensely stimulated to thought about many --:- suggestions are made: (1) have faith in er 


things, and he will be impressed with ‘the au- our ability and the desirability of developing - 
rs patent sincerity and with his serious = me order; (2) plan how the integration of a 
cern. fore the growth ‘of a a more culture. culture i is to be about ; (3) 


“And Keep Your Powder Dry: An “ology; it is not science, either pure or 
e Looks at Amer rica. By ‘MARGARET MEAD. New ‘Tt is unfair to judge it by scientific standards, 


price 
hse York: William Morrow, 1942. Pp. x ite 274. bat it does make a contribution to the analysis 


rder, 
ined 


_ of American national traits and it has its roots: 
in broad knowledge. Its purpose is both to 
tae program of the Council. on interpret American character and to develop 
Intercultural Relations which is attempting to ideals and a determination in people to bring 
develop series of systematic understandings about some permanent achievement as a result 
of the great contemporary cultures so that the wi their effort in total war. Although everyone 
"special values of each may be orchestrated in a__ will not agree with the interpretation of national 
world built new.” In it an anthropologist sare carve use of the dynamic and idealistic c attri- 


“the 1 role of commentator on particular problems butes credited to Americans will immeasurably 


America at war is having to face. There is “increase the probability United Nations 
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tremely doubtful if scholarship and hatred of Americans 


one- and British. This hatred has been fanned by the 


ambitious and traditionally powerful military 
University of Kansas belt lique, which very early in the history of mod- 


Mask, By Jesse F hat has now flowered into war. That program | 


Y he Macmillan Co., has: guided the adoption of Western technology 
has at the same time persistently and, by 


. As a 
show him nature of — today is highly proficient in 
— with whom we are at t war in the Pacific area. ——_ but distinctly old- fashioned (ie., ne 
There is probably no on one in the United States feudal) in most other “respects. ~The military 
a is better qualified than Steiner to mas § values of ‘eudalism have been retained or re- 
out this- task. The book reflects a historical vived; the population is docile and obedient: 
perspective and sociological understanding that $1 the masses are accustomed to living in poverty 
has been absent from the writings of the journal-- as in order that their lords—or the war lords— 
knowledge of the Japanese human beings combination of modern technology and 
that has been missing in | the writings of the ancient feudalism will be hard to beat, - There 
library scholars, Moreover, it maintains a a - are many contradictions, many stresses and 
level” objectivity and describes in clear, strains, in Japanese society. But the Japanese 


simple, and effective language the Japanese will desist from their endeavor become 
people as they are, rather than as “the enemy.’ _ on of all Asia we . . only when their re- 
As a consequence, this study of the ‘Japanese sources» _are outmatched by the overwhelming 

: has none of the fire and thunder of a propaganda — 

“piece and possesses all the qualities, save only 

bulk and citation of sources, of a scientific work. eee U niversity. 


to Steiner, have 


we created the myth of Japenese incompre- ‘Press, “1943. ix + 178. $2. 00. = 
_— hensibility: and (b) we were content with that — In 1922 Holtom published his definitive study 


myth. Pearl Harbor ended our contentment, — The Political Philosophy of Modern Shinto. In 


but the myth persists and has even been present book he summarizes the material 


Strengthened. Actually, the Japanese are not covered in that study, modestly refraining from 


strange, curious, and devious people; and, once | aa citing himself, brings it up to date, and interprets | 


we know their basic traditions and their funda- the whole in terms of the Japanese attempt to 
ed ‘mental social patterns and the effect that West- _ conquer the Oriental world. The book will be 
& ern contacts have had on these, the behavior of interest to all who would understand the 
of the Japanese becomes quite understandable. historical forces which culminated in the attack 
‘The pattern: of their culture is clear, and they on Pearl Harbor and of especial interest to the 
adhere to it. Comprehend that pattern, and you social psychologist. . Economic. and political fac- 
will be prepared to understand most Baad ‘the tors played their part in the making of modern 


havior of most of the Japanese. Japan, but the dominating force was ideological. 


3 Because Steiner’s purpose | is to make compre- State Shinto, superimposed though it was upon 

3 hensible the Japanese as | an enemy, he selects more “indigenous and upon the imported 

“4 for consideration those aspects of ag nee so- religious systems, has been far more a ‘determin- 

ant of mpeg life than a reflection thereof. Its 

possible, n from the old culture, but 

war and that will in the con- as a nationalistic it in turn 

— duct of that war. From their long past the served and is still serving as a force which ef- 

a have inherited the unshakable cee Be subordinates the individual to the state, 
ios 

tion: that they are God’s chosen people. From __ fosters strong nationalistic. ambitions, and sets 2 

adverse, almost contemptuous, treatment at the single, and nationalistic, goal for the entire 


hands of W e acquired a a bitter People. Japanese are not a people embroiled 
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ions his heads. 
_ Geared to total war, the economic structure . 
aditi of Germany | has experienced a growing tendency - tn 
ade into great “national toward industrial concentration. _ Small 
state Shinto. He does not attempt to show how prises have been reduced to a minimum. For the 
Shinto ideology was carried over into social sake of administrative expediency the “margin 
action, mostly military. But what the Japanese — of th e “middle-classes” has been narrowed down 
have been doing these past months is evidently continuously, leaving a large class of 
in of the dictates of “0 ideological earners opposed | to a group of expert industrial- 
A ists and businessmen, the latter functioning as 
RICHARD T. executives of the leader and entirely at the 
“Stanford University mercy of the party organization. 
dealing with various sections of Nazi state 
The Nazi State. By Epensrer. New and society such as government, party, educa- 
‘dl York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1943. Pp. xi + : tion, religion, or the position of labor, the author 
355- Text edition, $2.00; trade edition, $ the subject by pertinent remarks on 
From close acquaintance with German legisla- the history of the problem. One criticism may 
tion and book literature, with current newspaper be ventured: the origin of National ‘Socialism — 
editorials and interesting pieces of psychological i is demonstrated as a consequence of the social 
and sociological research yet unnoticed by Amer- 2 and economic and administrative history of Ger- _ 
ican experts, the author gives a singularly many in the century. The particular 
translucent account of the institutional conflict situations of 1920’s seem under- 
work of National Socialism. He is mainly in- ‘estimated. Hitler was perhaps not quite as in- 
terested in the legal instrumentalities evitable as the author assumes. Also, the author 
conquest and domination. The legal aspect, how- — has not attempted to apply his conmidorable in- : 
ever, does not remain an end in itself. It serv es formation to the analysis of Ss 
a functional analysis of the National Socialist in the relationships between the ‘ “three powers” 
movement and its inherent tendencies toward “s army, bureaucracy, and party. 
“permanent revolution” internally and toward to look for indications of internal tension vad 
“permanent war” in the field of foreign p policies. conflict? Ri 
The structure of the Nazi state culminates 
the three powerful organizations of Party, Army, 


and Bureaucracy. They y are m molded into a func- ; nit i 
tional unit by the leadership principle. The By 


Fiihrer himself—as head of the party organiza-— ae Wonser Tims. New York: Studies in History, 
tion, as superior | commander of the Army, Economics, and Public Law of Columbia 
as Chancellor of the Reich—co- ordinates ideo- versity, Number 487 Columbia Universi 
logical, military, and administrative operations. Press, 1941. Pp. 312. $4.25 
This i is a narrowly, historical account 


His decisions are arbitrary; 


conspicuous only in the sequence of his claims (or the HKT Society as it was 

to “equality of rights” (1933-36), ‘ ‘unification after the initials. of its three leading pro- 

ofall German-speaking people” (1936-38), “liv- tagonists), which was organized for the purpose 
ing space” ’ (1938-40), and finally “world domi ol sponsoring and carrying on agitation in favor 
nation” (1940 to date) policies and programs designed to secure the 

a _ The delegation of responsibilities to ministries, | more ot less forcible Germanizing of Posen 


“government offices, and key positions in the mili- (Poznan) and other of the Polish provinces of ae 


tary forces follows the bureaucratic principle of 
establishing a h urchy_ of competencies down policies sponsored and en uraged by 
to the local agencies of a highly centralized or- - this society were those of suppressing the teach- hy 
“anization. To increase the economic as well as ing of the Polish language in the schools and its” 7 

the military striking power of the Reich, a cross in public gatherings, the settling of colonies 
section of responsibilities has been delegated to or villages of German peasants in areas pre- 
Prominent Nazi leaders such as Goring, as the dominantly Polish, the encouragement of eco-— 
Delegate in charge of the “Vierjahres Plan. ” nomic and political solidarity among the 


-asants, merchants, and profession: 
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“Cabinet Meetings are replaced Dy direc | 


A 
te re the problems of post-war “reconstruction, at 


striction of the migra- 7 
~ least on the international side, should read this 
He however, read it with all 
faculties awake. Otherwise he will neither appre. 
ciate the wealth of suggestion 1 contained i in its 


— 


S 


Polish landowners—a_ measure, however, which 
was carried through, 


— 


‘for th the of the war in 1914 aot only by the not all of which are 


failed of their purpose, but undoubtedly con- evident, or r consistent, or | clear in their impli 
tributed to the German debacle of 1918 


permanently antagonizing the Polish minority The volume deals with the failure of Neimar 
and stimulating the dev elopment of its national Germany, of Republican France, of the League 


‘For the sociologist, the work will promises and responsibilities, with Germany— 
appointing as a study of assimilation, inasmuch Germany— -Germany—, and with to make many 

tion, p 

and soi 

this 

“Th 

EB for pre 

on pol For reason it is ‘and penetrating ‘points especially in the ford te 

BP edt to determine from this study whether ts analysis of German psychology. He will also of a D 

the Polish provinces | remained impervious to find some very weak treatment in the discussion ‘really | 

_Germanization because of the inherent impo- of problems of “political "organization and pro- “ticians, 

tence of force and coercion in producing assimi- cedure, Everywhere he will find most 


lation (as the proponents of non-violence con- lating and provocative writing. profit 
tend) | or whether the cause of the failure lay Beyond this, at the risk of seeming pedantic | -“canno! 
in the lack of vigor and ruthlessness in the and of ‘grievously offending his friend, the re & acting— 
of the policies (as Hitler contended viewer is absolutely driven to complain about Most 0 
Mein Kampf). ~The study does, however, the general character of this book. “4 is the 7 we can 


we additional evidence that many of the © second volume which he has reviewed within profit ; 


racial, geographical, and political concepts ‘and ten days where a writer of sensitivity, of imag i without 
attitudes that constitute the core | of Nazi ide- nation, and of good w will, essays to deal with a . ciple is 
ology were current in at least a sizeable mi- terrific mass and range of historical, legal, and for. Ch 
" nority of the leaders of the German people for a political problems with nothing more to guide 7 maximu 
quarter or a half century before the outbreak — him and nothing much more to offer his readers peace o 
the war 1914. Though the membership than his own subjective personal reactions. It upon th 
e.. of the HKT Society never ran much over “4 is not enough. The author ejaculates at the end 7 we get 
50,000, it included most of the prominent and that he has spoken out and thereby has saved JB fact, noi 
powerful names in Germany—not those ‘merely — his own soul; this is also the second time the & ful facte 
politicians, office-holders, and Junkers, but reviewer has heard that explanation for the ben 
also of such eminent scholars as Treitechke, — pseudo- -scientific effort to solve the problem of Veblen ‘ 
Gustav -Lamprecht, Emst — wo world “polity” in the past few days. It also 

and, for a time, Max W eber. not “enough. ‘These problems are” the most” includes 
Jerry A. NEPRASH crucial problems of our times; personal impres contradic 

y Marshall are not enough to solve them and a feeling fare and 

of “necessity to contribute one’s own feelings never fy 

Victory Is Not Enough. By Econ ee about them is not a sufficient substitute ‘for are figh 
WERTHEIMER. New York: W. W. Norton & thorough scientific treatment. mediated 
> Inc., 1942. Pp. p. 322. $3.00. seems to the reviewer “that the central to ‘social 
As a “subtitle: to ‘this volume the promise of the author as an analyst of “cratic lif 
“strategy for a lasting peace” matches the international affairs is his combination of su)- Perialism 

"4 brilliant. main title. The text almost matches — jective impressionism on the analytical side evils we 
cism. 


the title and the subtitle together, which 1 ay * with a s strange mixture of inspiration and logic | 
a good | Geal. who is interested i in on the constructive side. The in on 


sons in these ar analy 
| of Polish Worr histor 
tee 
hh 
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are brilliant not Plans for World Six Centurie 
; historically accurate or reliable; on the side of __ 


SYLVESTER JOHN HEMLEBEN. ant 
reconstruction they are often unrealistic and 


-(Heil!), ultra- -intellectualist treatment of po 

litical problems justifies careful examination. 


Century tothe end of the First 
World War. Its method consists a brief 


CHALKLEY. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- actual. ‘statement of the main ideas — 


in each plan, together with a few quotations — 
can on Public 1943. ‘Pp. 24. about it from critical writers. The book is very 


$02 heavily anchored in a plethora of footnotes and 


Chalkley shows the necessity for solving includes a bibliography of 29 pages. The author 


of Total War. By 


problems which yield Profit directly is preoccupied with the purely political and 
_ @ but are indirectly very profitable, e.g., educa- ~~ organizational aspects of the peace plans he — 
n- tion, public health, soil restoration, and mineral 


and soil c conser vation. Much war ar production : falls 
“The United States is not fighting this war - 
fe profit, and hence its government cannot af- 
“ford to limit its thinking and planning to that 
so | of a profit economy” (p. 24). Does Chalkley 
“really: believe that our dollar-a-year men, 
and administrators nave made their war 


with. A final chapter of “Reflections” ' reaches — 
conclusion that for the attainment of 


Fantastic Manners, Morals, 
Mistakes” between Versailles and Pearl 
Harbor. By HENRY Morton Ropinson. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and ‘Compan 1943. 
vii + 34. $3.50. 
persons who relish selected 


but. we have done so nonetheless. 


q without motivation” pe that this prin- writes poetry and in. this volume exalts poets 
ciple is one of the main things we are fighting seismic recorder rs of spiritual temblors.’ 
nd Chalkley clearly sees that we cannot get That feeling for poets he embodies throughout 


de 7 maximum socially beneficial results, either in : - these pages of his prose in which he records _ 
TS BB Peace or war, from our technology by relying seismic events and his own spiritual temblor. 
It fm upon | the profit motive alone, and that actually — Here is a “mural,” | ” he tells us—a mural of © . 
nd 7 we get many harmful results. As a matter of American quietude respecting the plight of th 


ed fe fact, nonprofit motives have always been power- world during the two decades running between aN 

ful factors i in producing both the technology and participation of the United States in 
9 9 the beneficial results that have come from it. | world wars. To his mural he gives the name, _ 
of fm Veblen said this in fifty-seven different ways | a 4 “fantastic interim,” the adjective fantastic sig- _ 
generation Until we see—and this his belief that American “isolation” from 
os includes our leaders—that there is a fundamental a crusade to put the world in better shape 


ing fare and technology for private profit, in that crusade. 


A never fully achieve any of the “freedoms” we This painter with words is a devoted disciple - 
are fighting for. The private profit” motive, of Woodrow Wilson and loyal to Wilson’s for-— 
“ediated by modern technology, is as dangerous mula for the perfect good in international re- 
nl 


to social stability, public welfare, and demo- lations. He depicts the failure of the Americans — 


of cratic life as totalitarian aggression, racism, im- _ to follow the “demigod of Versailles” from n “the — 
ub J perialism, statism, militarism, and all the = rim of international affairs to a position at the 
ide evils we ” symbolize by “Hitlerism” and “Fas center of the world maelstrom” as psc 
cism. amounting to the “grossest” of diseases. In 


Miami 


This little book seeks to describe the principa 
4, | plans for world peace which were proposed 
Bee 
| 
4 
— 
— 
] | 
he we can win the war without sacrificing private criticism, this is z 4% 
is 
— | 
| 
| 


tied 


with purple of heavy wise- volt party 
makes his picture of a‘ ‘thousand series, a survey north 
4 _ stupefying nothings” ’ in American life, at that “A Half- Secon: of Inter-American Relations, prote: 
time, as gross as the disease which he has 1889-1940,” and deals with the main develop. the i 


posed. ‘He traces the impotence to the profit since the first Pan-American years 


a) 


| a. motive, neurotic pacifism, and timidity inca- bs ‘Subsequent chapters treat of “Politics and Di- umph 
ie | - pable of grasping the wide-open opportunities to plomacy in 1941,” “ “Economics and Finance j in stroye 
3 establish democracy over the globe by a violent 1941, ” “Cultural Relations in 1941,” “Public i tured, 
"procedure. The energy of American mental and _ Health, Social Welfare, and Labor,” and the easter 
moral force was dissipated and consumed. An book closes with a chapter entitled “Summary superi 
apparently incurable | sleeping sickness fell | like and Prospect.” Of the six chapters, _ three are the fo 
a pall over the American people. work of the editor and ore each was written Em 
Then, according to the contention, the ‘People a by George Wythe of the United States Depart. Busine 
recovered their health, rose from the ‘ ‘great ‘ment of Commerce, William Rex Crawford of it thro 
American dream- bed, escaped from "escape, the University of Pennsylvania, and William L. 
turned to the unfinished martial adventure, and - Schurz of the Department of re oe m needed 
behind a new -gagacious leader, Franklin D. The value of the book is greatly enhanced b » = migran 
~ Roosevelt, with their brains and hearts pooperty an adequate index, three maps, and | four very and Cl 
functioning again, re-entered the interrupted useful “appendices dealing with “Inter-American them 
crusade. eed Trade,” “United States In fast cu 
How can this renewed warring end in peace vestments Canada and Latin America,” Spen 
a nd democracy for the world? In informing us, “Area, Population, Chief Executives, and Minis a philoso 
Mr. _Robinson resorts to simple, unfigurative ters of State for Foreign Affairs,” and “Inter- 9 eration 
language. The seismic recorder ‘spiritual American Chronology for «pursuit 
 temblors knows and declares that it can so end It is doubtful whether any other single volume J tion to 
the stabilization of economic relationship in the field makes so much information 80 scientifi 


readily available. It is a pleasure to recommend J Precise 
itt to professional students and laymen alike and busines 
raw materials, a liquid flow of international to express the hope that it will be widely read J part of 
_ trade, and free access to world markets. eX if since the continuation of the series depend e wealth 

largely on accorded this initial “From | 


between nations. And that means, he says, 


“among other things, an equitable division 


in 


nter- American Affairs—r1o41. By y of Texas tread Sp 
WHITAKER and others. New York: Columbia a flood 


The Age of Enterprise. By THOMAS Cock: 300,000 
RAN and WILLIAM MILLER. New York: iy in the U 
Millan, 1942. $3.50. 
“Th he Age of Enterprise is a new. grounder 
"intended to be an survey of the tion of the history of the United States,” de- Control 
developments inter-American affairs. clare the authors in their P reface. Based merce, | 
dished in response to the increasing interest in marily upon» secondary material, for part of t 
the problems of inter-American co-operation, and __ illustrative purposes ihe book aims to be “1 they pre 
with the purpose of ‘providing the kind of in- social history of industrial America. 5 ne business 
formation needed for the formation of intelli- © or The book is divided into t two parts. The first the impr 
an opinions, the book merits a warm recep sketches the rise of business enterprise in the J and the 
tion. half century before the Civil War. The second, Pinion. 


= As explained by the editor, the series initiated - and by far the more extensive part, is a history 7 f Free ( 
Big Business: its tentative beginnings; its America 


3 by this volume “is intended to cover important | ; 
- ~ developments of the year not only i in the more _ philosophy; its rapid expansion; its flowering ia 7 subject t 
a eens familiar fields of politics and diplomacy and the epoch of finance capitalism, and its = me these lay 
economics and finance, but also in cultural re- morphosis in the years following 192 - os tion was 
~ lations, social welfare, public health, and labor, | Until the middle of the roth century, te mm by tight 
= about which the general public receives rela-— la- authors contend that business enterprise was 4 7 Governm 
tively scanty. and fragmentary information.” subordinate factor in the ‘direction of Americat becoming 


In the judgment of the reviewer this purpose War began when a northern 


a 
hen 
re) 
; 
\ 


= aks 
assumed 


party captured federal ‘government. The underwriter 


ens 

northern party (Republican) was founded leadership in finance and construction. Above 
, protesting western farmers, but “soon became all, it _ Supplanted private business as the chief 
lop- the instrument of Big Business. ” After four — planner of the nation’s economic life.” Thus — ; 
le years of civil war, the industrial North tri- consummated “the century- long surrender i 


America of ‘personal to institutional “enterprise.” 


umphed. “Southern planters, | their wealth de- 
stroyed, and western farmers, their party cap- 


blic tured, could do no more than complain about written book. Certainly it will not appeal to the 
the eastern exploitation. For all their numerical die-hard group in the National Association of 
an superiority they were never again able to Manufacturers, but general readers as well as 
are the forces of eastern pene.” students will find it and 
Emerging victorious from the Civil War, 

art- Business began the advance that was to carry 

| of it through six decades of "expanding profiteering. 

1 L. The North American Continent provided the 
needed resources; floods of European and Strike: The ‘Story of Unique 
by furnished an abundance of cheap labor, Univer By ALMONT LInDsEY. 

very [a and Charles Darwin and Herbert Spencer gave 

scan them a theoretical justification for their stead- 


ca,” Spencerian philosophy “won America as no "making industrial is in 

nis philosophy had ever won a nation.” “To a gen- of an epoch—a typical incident in an era o 
& eration singularly engrossed in the competitive normative lags. Lindsey’s book is | not only ar 

BB pursuit of industrial wealth it gave cosmic sanc- authoritativ re, readable, vit sug 

ume Ie tion to free competition. In an age of science it _ hensive account of a crucial episode; 


scientifically justified ceaseless exploitation. biography of an evolving industrial society. 
end “| Precisely attuned to the aspirations of . American _ The reviewer has only praise for the author’s 
and J businessmen . . . their cupidity it defended as — portrayal of this partly forgotten national inci-— 
read [ie part of the universal struggle for existence; their dent. It is a timely reminder of the changes 
onds ae Wealth it hallowed as the sign of the fittest. ‘a. have taken place in public policy within a gen- 
itial “From the Civil War to the New Deal, business- eration. 
i men explained themselves to the public” in = _ The author places the Pullman strike in p 
Spencerian’ terms. “W hen Andrew Carnegie first among the great trade disputes i 
read Spencer, he exclaimed: Light came as American industrial history prior to’ 1894. Like 
2 flood and all was clear.’ In less than 40 years every other great trial by battle, this episode — a 
)CH- 300,000 copies of Spencer's works were tested the balance of forces ‘inhering in the 
in the United States. social pos sition of -disputants. Ww hile the 
Triumphant industrial enterprise, theoretically strike ran its swift course (spreading by sym- 
ret grounded and financially successful, took over pathy to two-thirds of the nation) it left “d a | 
de- control of the United States and its affairs. ‘Com- aftermath of precedents, ideologies, and align- 
pri merce, industry and banking were already ment of social forces, But it also broug ht clarifi-. 
for me part of the business set- “up and the i income which B cation of policies, opinions and tactics. Among = ae Bi 
“a they provided made ‘it a an easy matter for the the significant topics discussed are: the 3 
business interests. to own or dominate all of precedents ‘on which George Pullman based his 
first fim the important channels of public information _ paternalistic methods intended to be a 
and the for public control of labor both indirectly 
tory enterprise even business- controlled building, etc.) and directly through a heedless 
its 7 America was not entirely free, however. It was parade of authority and imposition of anach- 
mm subject to the laws of its own’ being and under — ronistic forms of social relations ; the decade-— 
these laws, in one generation, yn, general competi- long evolution of -eventuating i in the 


™ ‘ion was replaced more and more completely — violent eruption of 1 1894; a record of the growth 
by tight monopoly. After 1929 Federal the “model” town and the employer- 
Government took the economic title role by relations involving the personality and character 
becoming the. employer in the of George the viewpoints of the press 
i Pullman policies and the strike; 
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- .. repercussions of the struggle on the public — sity of Washington Publications i in the Social 
the _employer- -employee relations (psec ‘Sciences, Volume II, No. 3, 1942. Pp. ‘129- 188, 
- tion, blacklisting). Not least informative is the x Among the powerful Gade of a major war 
account of the fate of the paternalistic bprwarssd few are of greater significance than the regional 
fe. ra redistribution of the civilian population brought J 
‘during: the decade following the strike. ies aet j about by migration of workers and their depend. 
ET. HILLER to industrial centers where the munitions 
war are produced. The Seattle Labor Market 


dk g the metropolitan districts of 
Liberty Concepts in Labor Relations. ns. By Byron» Seattle, Tacoma, and Bremerton has been 


2 Ok ABERNETHY, with an Introduction by Rog- awarded prime contracts which have made it a 7 - the l 
er Baldwin. Washington, D.C.: “American major center for the aircraft and shipbuilding me the be 

Council Public Affairs. Pp. ix + 119. C Cloth industries. Employment opportunities, high and ¢ 

edition, $2.50, paper edition $2.00. wages, and better jobs in these industries at- aly: 
‘The fundamental thesis of the author | is that — ae tracted an estimated hundred thousand migrants with a 

_ liberty is freedom in the exercise of a power. into the area between January 1940 and March —— clothii 
Ff hen a particular liberty, however legitimate 1942, adding an additional person for every; ‘health 


in itself, is, because of attending circumstances, — a2 there at the outset. Ww orkers and their a? _tion I 
open to some but not to others, that liberty — _ pendents were equally divided among these mi- - discus 
“conflict seeks liberty to express those About 64. per cent of the migrants moved from 
“Most necessary to secure its ‘existence or communities within a radius of six hundred 
q 


advance its own position. miles, including the States of Washington, Ore- 


Sou 


follow: 


_ There is conflict not only between pressure a Idaho, a nd parts of adjoining States. About ‘Bichth 
ig 


_ groups of employers and workers, but also be- 21 per cent moved from six hundred to fifteen 
‘ tween particular types of liberties, the broader hundred miles and 15 per cent moved fifteen federal 
_ expansion of some necessarily contracting the hundred miles or more. _ The majority of the memoi 
limits of others. There is confusion and culture —— Tong- distance migrants moved from the West 3 Selecti 
dag because of the shift in emphasis from the North Central States and from the Middle West. materi 
older and better _ established liberties of the About half moved from rural communities and as 
group in power (management) to the newer from towns of less than ten thousand population. 7 howeve 
and less well established liberties of the group More than two-fifths of the workers were young fm °! thr 
~ (labor) emerging toward power. The function — oc under 25 years old, and 36 per cent used 2 
of the state is to maintain a balance of power were unmarried. The “majority had been _ living. 
between the stronger and weaker groups in ployed in manufacturing, transportation and con- Alth 
society and to keep or to put the central social struction industries but about 10 per cent had 
purpose of the welfare of the group as a whole been engaged in farming. were about history 
_ before the special privilege of either equally distributed among skilled, semi-skilled tain at 
The socio-political “balance sheet is set and unskilled workers, The proportion of female ‘sist 
as follows: Management stresses freedom of en- _ workers among them is not reported. ul . 
- terprise, freedom of contract, and freedom of The impact of this huge migration on the 


property; labor strives toward freedom of asso- "reception area is indicated in the usual "story d 
ciation, freedom to bargain collectively, freedom — of pressure on housing facilities and on trans: 7 level. I 
to strike, and freedom of expression. Each of portation, health, education, recreational the tern 
these liberties is analyzed in turn through clear services. tion’ in 
and cogent discussion. The treatment is le report, which has been carefully y prepared ‘sti 

_ mentary but effective, simple but fundamental. and very well written, closes with a brief state emphas 

_ The tone is fair and temperate. Positions are ment of recommended policy regarding continu- . note 2) 

supported by pertinent statements from | repre- j ing recruitment, relief of pressure on community that it j 

sentative leaders of public opinion on both facilities, _and post-war developments. An ap defines 

Sides. = cites the methodology of the present 

S. Howarp_ ‘PATTERSON study and points up the prospective volume of most sij 
4 University of Pennsylvania hon future war migration to — failure 
Migration to the Seattle Labor Market Area, theory 
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ies BOOK REVIEWS A} N 


‘al f Living in 186 nomic ‘progress,’ and yet we ‘cannot measure 
Chicago: t” (p. 3). “It ought to throw light on the 


. Press, 1942. Pp. 451. $4. 50. ee ‘problem of relating material well-being to cul- 
The al this book is to make ture -_generally—to artistic creativeness and in- 
contribution to an understanding of eco-  tellectual achievement and to human happiness” 
nomic history by describing the level of living (P. 2). . the economic order we 
one time and place—the United States on regard as adequate one _ which produces 
the eve of the Civil War” (p. 4). This aim is enough goods for a high standard of living and 
¥ ~ admirably accomplished. A wealth of historical ~ the same time leaves the workers with time 
S information is summarized in the language of for rest, recreation, and improvement” (p. 9). 

the layman. Covering a wide range of topics, — “The raising of the standard of living has come 
the book begins with a description of production to be regarded as the great goal of national - 

and consumption of foodstuffs; then follows an - policy, but the premises underlying that belief 4 


analysis of housing construction and operation have seldom been examined critically” (p. 10). 
4 with a chapter on hotels, rooming houses, etc. ; “One is ‘sometimes - tempted to believe that ae 

“dothing, personal care, medical care, ‘public _ the same time their standard of living was rising 

4 health, “transportation, communication, educa-— and the amount of their leisure increasing the 
§ tion, religion, leisure and recreation are in turn Americans w were becoming a less happy people. 
. 4 discussed. Topics frequently overlooked in treat- _ If this is true, it does not mean that we should 

-jses on - living standards, the contributions of | return to ‘the good old days.’ It does mean that 
government and philanthropic agencies, are here ~ it. is fully important for us to learn how to use 
given their due consideration. what we have as it is to get more” (p. 404). 
Sources of the historical data include the Students and teachers will find this book a 
following: Census of 1860 (especially good reference for history and economics. Novel- 
ists writing about the Civ il W ar period will fod 


Eighth Manufactures), special state and 


federal documents, trade ma azines, diaries and invaluable. = 

he “memoirs, and various historical publications. 

ast Pi Selection, documentation, and organization 


st are sound. The importance implic- 
} itly assigned to certain statistical data, “may, How Management Can 


however, be misleading. For example, budgets War Industries. By Joun” A. Davis. New 
three families reported (pp. 396-397) are York: York State War Council, Com- 
nt used as they represented three levels of "mittee 
1942. - Pp. vii + 43. 


empirical material for students of economic gram on how management can integrate Ne- 
_ history, his theoretical position appears uncer- — groes in industries. He is clear and decisive in 
tain at times. Most glaring is the author’s in- _ his presentation, and is facing the issues squarely. 
consistency in using the term “standard of This pamphlet is not restricted to broad gener- 
- living” in his title and yet defining the term: s alities. For one of the few times, a description BS 
an expression of what ought to be. the sociological and psychological factors 
- [as] distinguished from the actually existing volved in hiring and using Negro employees in et 
level. In the chapters which follow I shall use Fs industries is presented, based on interviews with 
_ the terms ‘level of living’ or ‘level of « consump- the | personnel managers of thirty-two large com- 
tion’ interchangeably to mean the actual level panies situated in New York, New Jersey, and 
and ‘standard of living’ only when rT wish to Connecticut. The investigation includes one bun- 
emphasize the normative aspect” (p. foot- dred and seventy-five companies. | . Since’ the data 


U- 7 “note: 2). Content of the book indicates nl ‘refer primarily to the state of New 


that it is a study of level of living as the author York the author does not imply that his recom- 
defines the term. This criticism should not be mendations can be applied nationally, but some 
_ construed as a mere < quibbling about terms. The of the basic principles might be ; acceptable. else- 
most significant shortcoming of the book is its where. Salient among them are first, “the pro- — 

failure to interpret the historical facts in a posal to have a Negro expert in the employment _ 


logically” -consisten nt framework of economic for making a circumspect and judicious 


©theory. Theory appears to be dismissed in state- selection in choosing the first Negro employee” 
. “ments such as: “We have to talk about eco- 


nd from white- collar posi- 
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tions down rather unskilled jobs sources of Own com- going 


"— these examples may stand for numerous munities. ton 

pamphlet’s usefulness to the public is =. 

enhanced by a treatment of the areas of chief 

interest to managers leaders of industries: 


—— 


po By JOHNSTON GREENE. New 


— of Negro W "Gaining Employee ork: Columbia ia University Press, 1942. Pp. 
VV j W< 
- Prepare ibliography. It shou social history | of the Negro. In the twelve chap- vil 
i e a source of enlightenment and understand- _ ters which comprise the book, the author has ples t 
ers during presen shortage Of study of every im ortant phas f Neg lif 
man- “power. This investigation paves the way for life 


ie more realistic approach to the problem of | oF 


_and its relation to the white community during 7% - their 
integrating Negroes ‘in industries by those who 


the colonial period. In an opening chapter he | ~ appre 
shows the relation of the slave trade to the _ 


| 

re actively ¢ con erned wih it. commercial life and wealth of New England. A = 
oie chapter is devoted to an excellent analysis of ~ hope? 
the growth and distribution of the Negro popu- part ‘ 

lation and another chapter to’ the occupational to be 

The Negro and the War. By Ear Brown and status of slaves. There are three chapters de- tional 

Georce R. LercHton. Public Affairs Pamph- voted to the machinery of control, crimes and 

as det Number | 71. New York: Public Affairs punishment of slaves, and their legal status. A ‘on 
a full chapter based upon materials from primary “wp th 
N. egro. the ar is in the sources i is devoted to the slave family. The chap ( 

series of brief discussions of the topics of major te: on the relations between master and slave — : ‘Mee 
concern to ‘studen nts of current problems. World shows slavery to have been milder in New educa 

_ War IT has brought into bold relief the problem England than in the South and the West Indies “struct 


of race conflict, with attention focussed sharply — = that consequently there was greater regard -losopt 
bi “upon: the question of Negro-W hite relations in for the personality of the Negro. Because of & ‘Nn 
our own country. Race equality has become a «their relatively small numbers. and close’ relation 


oe war issue, and the Japanese are playing it for — to their masters, Negroes were thus able to_ pee 
all it is worth. The student of social problems — assimilate much of the white man’s culture | - unitie 
recognizes the importance of this factor, and during this s early period. The slaves enjoyed 
is for him that the data of this brief study considerable opportunities for secular as well as 3 ats w 
have been religious instruction. The education of the slaves 7 It i 
problem is a two-fold one. We are at- was influenced largely by the religious conversion that 1 
_ tempting, on the one hand, to secure the sup- of Negroes which is treated in a separate chap 7 pe 
_ port of our Negro citize’s in the war effort and, te ter. The chapter on the free Negro indicates — : ‘The c " 
at the same time, to minimize the value a that this class came into existence in the same Sing th 
manifestations of race discrimination and con- manner as it did in other parts of the country. design 
‘flict as a source of foreign propaganda. — Fa _ Although this group suffered discriminations as J : tural ] 
+ he authors have brought to light evidences elsewhere, the theory of the “rights of man” 7 ofa: 
of discrimination in war industries, in army | as well as economic factors favored its growth ic means 
camps, and in the various branches of govern- — to the extent that when the first “census was segreg 
‘ a with its attendant deleterious effects on _ taken nearly four-fifths of the Negroes in New a 
national morale. At the same time they note England 1 
that fact that the President’s Commitee on the appendices there are statistics on the me 
“a _ Employment Practice is taking steps to correct Negro population in the states and cities of N New S better 
the condition. They plead for more fairness England and a comprehensive annotated and becom 
in army and navy policy, for more employment classified bibliography including “primary and EB oancey 
— in war industries to alleviate the secondary sources. These features of the book ' Kallen 
_man-power shortage, and and a determined ef- _ provide valuable references 


indication of the thorough- 
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z our knowledge of the history 
in the United States. 
rsi 


RLS mote the survival of the minority. In ddition, a 
we must take note of the observation made aS 

Veblen that the Jews who have made the great- 

The An by Oscar I. JanowsKy. New ‘York: ¢ est contributions to W estern culture are those 


& Bros., 1942. Pp. xiv + 322 nce, in whole 


Iti is inevitable that the present crisis in world 
¢ civilization should lead the Jews above all peo- 


| ples to examine themselves and their 
&§ profound concern. Even in America, traditional , 


Jewish Population Studies. Edited by 


Ropison. New York: Conference on Jew- 


Relations, 1943. Ep. xvi + 189. 
semitism reverse the process of The primary p purpose » of this volume is. 


which has so far made America a symbol of describe various techniques which have been a 
hope? Will the American Jew become an integral to secure Jewish population data. A certain 
part of the American people, or will he continue — amount of demographic and social information 
to be a somewhat marginal member of the na- concerning the Jewish population in ro cities 
tional society = presented as illustrative kind of ma- 

it is evident that hese ae te evening al has” been use the 

questions back of the dozen essays which make ‘different methods. 

_ up this symposium written by twelve Jews i and The principal bases of estimates of the — 
one Catholic. The ‘specific subjects discussed: ish population are (1) the Census of Religious © 
historical Jesh Bodies, om (3) death 


tal enun on 


blended into a whole editorial porte of izations, The present volume 
o share common ‘outlook on the relevant to its” primary purpose obtained 


of refuge for Europe’s harassed peoples, 
= position bs mas excited increasing and 


“unities and disunities of American Judaism, and A test of the v alidity of any method of 
oo offer an analysis of trends and causal fac- il enumerating the Jewish population is impossible — 


es which i is both balanced and objective. en, - without some independent, accurate way of a a 


termining the number of. Jews actually the 


population. As yet this latter information is 


available so that it is impossible to decide 


‘The contributors are in accept- — 

ing the philosophy of Cultural Pluralism as best Which are "accurate enough to warrant ‘its _ 
designed to safeguard the Jewish spiritual- cul- Judging from the material presented in this 
~ tural heritage while | permitting the development _ book the fifth method has been the most satis 
of a single political loyalty to America. This - factory although it is also the most expensive. — 
Means that they reject both assimilation and ‘The principal obstacle to ascertaining the 


~ segregation, Justice Brandeis is cited as having number and characteristics of the Jewish popu- bar 


expressed a growing viewpoint of American lation is the lack of ‘objective criteria as 
“ew when he stated that “... it became clear who i is a Jew. In one study a Jew was a person — 


to me that to be good Americans, we must be | Mise death certificate showed that he was 


_ become Zionists.” This sentiment is in accord- burials; in another study a Jew ‘was one 1 with a 


ance with good American doctrine, as Professor Jewish name but obviously there are differences oe, 
Kallen shows, and perhaps it is the logical one 5a of opinion as to whether or not a name is lakh, 


for most Jews to have in this period of world in a a was a a 
4 history. this point some sociologists will 


‘to Jews, and to be better Jews, we must _ buried | by an undertaker specializing in Jewish — -— 


m- emphasize that policies of toleration by the 
majority group inevitably lead to assimilation _ 
he 
Ag 

| = 

Ag 
|g a 4 

— 

no definitive answer can be given to_ thi 

4 

— 
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isa and cultural ‘This nine page dissertation opens and k 
| 


racial characteristic the question, “How many a cursory review of the anthropology a and history 

ia are there?” is for practical purposes, un- — “of the Blackfoot tribe from its first apy appearance 
_ answerable and for it must be substituted the i printed reference (1690), through the period ; 
question, “How: many persons are willing to to of early exploration to 1730, into the next epoch the N 
classed as Jews the economic « development (1730-1860), when when 
a ‘The individual studies are presented | as sepa- the fur trade became the medium of contact the fo 


rate, independent chapters and ‘only a the Blackfoot and ‘western civilization 
made to summarize and discuss «= the fu 


lence 

under 
breaki 
until t 


a it was not the purpose of the book to ‘do more Bp kn conclusion of the author as ioheg 
than present the various methods" used to esti- linguistic “position of the tribe; the most 
mate the number and characteristics of the Jew- _ westerly branch of the Algonkian stock. Cul- | 
ish population. The execution of this limited tural affinities are summarized as indicating In a 
objective. should not require that the ‘Tesults were “influenced from both the east and t 
in book form. the west from the earliest historic times” ‘States 

Dorn 10), “for over a hundred years in the historic of the 

ates. Public Health period” (p. 14). Maps (3) indicate the known ized b 

locations before 1730 and circa 1750, before 

k-lore and — = in the: 

= with v 

by hos 
cans, 


lue, 

is a on the curative folk- Morton, Cocking, Thompson, Larocque, M’Gi- foot a 
ore and practical beliefs of the Rappahannock.”  livray) and recent _ethnographical essayists “regard 
It differs from the usual ethnobotanic mono- -(Wissler, Hyde, Schultz, Voegelin, Hale, Michel- import 


graph in its emphasis on between Grinnell, 
ak ac 


the Ir 
form ¢ 
compa 
‘reflect 
organi: 
econor 
central 
son’s ] 
-nifican 
s 


His- 
World used] are the author indulges in discussion in the 
within the Rappahannock collection of curatives. = manner of a seminarist, to which objection may — 
- Several possibilities are present: complete bor- be raised by some. e. Academically, if not perhaps 
= rowing of plant and cure, or independent tor departmentally conceived, the section compris- 
adaptation of i new ; plant to the wider ‘Rappa- : ing six pages of examination of the concept of 
: history and its function in anthropology, \ would — 
directly. Until a investigation of Negro seem an unnecessary apology for the undertak- 
and W hite plant curatives is made, ing indicated by the title of monograph. 
clusion is premature.” vO 
On the other hand, non- “the neglect of available written for its. 
"Indians have been influenced by Indian ethno- problems is a characteristic of present-day an-— = 
botany. “Some of the ‘women even the thropology.” He allows for some exceptions. The 
discussion is stimulating. To expatiate, however, 


farmer friends on upon points storie would lead to discussion of 


‘ is thought to ‘be some mystic potency in a what be ian 

_ the Indians have handed down from the great __ The primary contribution of the oe 
_ days when they were masters of the cc ol in the historical outline and analysis of the 
such ‘lusty hale warriors’.” influences of the Canadian fur trade upon the 
LOTKDD Blackfoot. In concise language, with ample sup- 

- porting testimony, the effects of the whole trad- 

ing movement are traced with s scholarly dis- 
The Effects of W hite Contact upon Blackfoot cretion ar the” common sense of a trained 
Culture with Special Reference to the Fur — student of acculturation. The first contacts with 
‘ade. . By Oscar ‘Lewis, _New York: Mono- whites, the result | of expansion of the fur trade 
coming from the east, brought them guns, a lit- 4 


Toot a 
ammunition, iron- n-tipped lances and arrows | 


Blackf 
-resulti 
where: 
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and knives, shout 

Blackfoot acquired the Shoshone of polygyny, disuse of flo com, to raise 

(p. 16). Competition for the Blackfoot trade tobacco and to make baskets, adoption of clothes _ 

arose between the Hudson’s Bay Company and of the whites) , Marriage, Social Organization, 

the Northwest ‘Company -and ended in 1821 The Blackfoot as Traders, Religion, Changes in 

when both companies united under the name of "Warfare, Motives (early and later). These are 
“the: former (p. 21). “By 1830 the hey-day of well developed sections, and provide solid matter rs a 
“the fur trade was over.” American in interests in Be - for a wide range of sociological applications. _ ue 
the fur trade with the Blackfoot began i in turbu- oe — All told, an increase in wealth, ee et the 


In a on comparison of the fur from the provided “an “ideal mechanism 
with the Blackfoot in Canada and the United © _ for expressing and channelizing the vertical mo- . 
"States, Dr. Lewis observes that the major part - bility which came with the increase of wealth” 
of the Canadian fur trade contact was character- E 
ized by an absence of conflict for sixty years points out, resulted unusual shrewdness in 
before the first American trading post was built trade, disregard of tradition, elevation of prices, ae 
in their country, but that the tribe’s relations traits ‘ “uniquely Blackfoot, and [which] must 
with whites in the United States were marked bs be attributed, at least in part, to the fact that et 
by hostility and | open conflict. The first Ameri- — they were subject: to a competitive fur trade 
cans, by arming the tribal enemies of the Black- which made good businessmen of them” ” (p. 44). aa 
foot and associating with them, came to be Changes in other social attitudes evolved. The | 
regarded as enemies or allies of enemies, More capture of women as loot to be sold to traders 
important in provoking hostility was the Ameri- | (before 1830), economic motiv es in warfare : 
can policy of “sending white trappers into the _ gaining force as the religious motivation changed — val 
Blackfoot ‘country rather than depending upon to commercial consideration, mass warfare - =e 
the Indian supply.” Resentment against this place to raiding parties, changes i in war equip- BS 
form of trespass resulted in attack. Dr. Lewis’ s ment, increase in casualties, the loss of power i > 
- comparisons of trading mores of Americans “who of chiefs with increase of power of temporary 
: reflected the rugged individualism and lack of leaders of small war parties, the prestige of 
_ organization of the newly developing capitalist wealth, are ‘some of these changes. The role 
’ economy of which it was a part,” and the “highly played by the horse in Blackfoot economy “be- 
centralized and efficient organization of the Hud- came a ‘Major index of social status” (pp. 49 
son’s Bay Company” are not without their sig- 59). 
nificance. The Canadians opened a trade in Dr. Lewis has pondered well 
food supplies and horses with the Blackfoot, the  sertation, both as to method and material util 
_ Americans in buffalo robes (p. 29). The i ized. The essay isa concisely an 
= abolished the trading of liquor to the ie ten piece of research ¥ the nme — 
ackfoot in 1821, the American trading posts field 
‘ brought “the liquor trade on a large scale, with — a 
its usual disruptive demoralizing inf 
q - ences.” Thus the problems of adjustment were ¥ 
"different on both sides of the international line 
presented serious problems (p. 31). Another 


Youn. Ww ashington, D. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics , USD. A, Rural 


to ‘the fur trade, lies in the growth of a Studi : No. 3, 1942. Pp. 
half-breed population among one of the three Here is an example of a culture case teat 
Blackfoot tribes (Piegan) on the American side, in which there is a happy blend of history, eth-— ; 
resulting in the infiltration of white values nology, economics, social psychology, and s a 
Berra. the other two (Blood and Siksika) re- _ ciology, and from it one gets an understanding 7 
"mained independent up to the last (p. 33). Res f the socio- “economic processes that have = 
The effects of the fur trade upon the Black- es ng 
- foot are treated under headings of ‘Changes in 


rural New England. 
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“4 under the influence of Culbertson, despite the a deep effect upon the later stages of Black- 
breaking out of small-pox (1837), and continued foot culture. With the expansion of herding 
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The community studied is Landafl, New what is going on in rural New England then 


? Hampshire, and the study is one of the six a study of merely structure and statistics would and 
i community series carried on by the Division of for an attempt has been made to get at inter- ¢ 

Population and Rural W elfare. It human behavior, meanings, and the functional cussi 

r as "presumed that in northern New England there _ relationships of a total cultural configuration, 9 ful a 

4 4 was a rural culture that, having long been stable ep. and to this extent the study represents a needed econ 

now be experiencing considerable malad- advance in rural relat: 

justment and disturbance due to agricultural, EDERFRA — 

economic, and marketing changes of recent tariff 

decades. This” did not prove true, however, and | 

here was was found not. stability ove ercome by rapid Social Economics of ‘Agriculture. By sumn 

change, but adjustment and change all through SON’ ‘GEE. New ork: ‘The Com- 

the last half century; slow but s sure, and slow pany, 1942. 2. Pp. 3 xii + 720. $4.00. 3," eet views 

Gia today to prevent any _pronounced in- of elementary orientation courses of th 

stability.and maladjustment. The study deals dealing with agricultural economics and rural the t 

_ with such features of social organization as life in universities, colleges, and junior colleges neces 

historical dev elopment of the community, rela- welcome this revised edition of Gee’s Social In th 

tion of people to land, cultural background, com- Economics of Agriculture, which comes off the are D 

mercialization on the self-sufficient economy, as- press just ten years after its very good prede- - view 

sociational patterns and -Structures, leadership, "cessor. The earlier edition was popular enough; the b 

value system with its sanctions and attitudes, the new edition follows the same general out: great 

, pe and the integration and disintegration of com- line and treatment, but is thoroughly r rewritten = relate 

munity and individual life. and brought up to date. mate 

In general, the reviewer believes the conclu-. i Is an elementary textbook for orientation re! 

_ sions are sound. It was found that the impact — courses, and treats the usual topics in the usual ; - tunity 

_ of government programs on this area is limited, _ way. About two-thirds of the book deals with _ bringi 

2 and public relief policies do not accord v with subjects of agricultural economics such as the as spect 

England tradition. Organized conflict in Present condition of farmers, n-relief meas for re 

Se Landaff is only slight, for the high place of © _ ures, farm management, lend tenure and utiliza 7 omy, 

7 _ individualism does not easily induce group ane tion, farm labor, finance and insurance, price this a 

tagonism. Opportunity for economic "security: determination and monopolies, marketing and might 

future improvement does induce individual co-operative wading There is a s “special make 

mental conflict, however. There has been con- tion on the farmer and his government which course 

siderable ‘community disintegration as evidenced deals with the tariff and agriculture, taxation, 

by persistent economic limitations, decline of problems of local government. The book 

yo primary groups and institutions, and high out- oe opens with a couple of chapters which present a os 

it migration of young people. There will, brief economic history of agricultural develop- New 

however, always be sufficient adjustment and ment in the United States since Colonial days Ron 

2 ability to prevent any cultural upheaval, and ~ and compares it with agriculture of the Old 194 

n the n meantime these hill towns will continue World. The ‘other third of the book treats of ( 

to send ‘out their young people with the stand- such subjects as population trends, standard of Can 

ts ards and heritage of old New England. Change _ living, rural health and public welfare, the small 7 Pp. 

has will continue, however, and someday there will _ town, community organization, the farm family, @ x Cley 

be no “stronghold of Yankee culture,” but ‘tural church, and the rural school Future 

neither will there be a group of maladjusted, , _ Social Economics of Agriculture is a survey. J New ' 

aimless people, the authors conclude. aa a synthesis, a summary of each topic discussed; | He pai 

The ‘participant observer method wa was” used it does not expound any particular theory or ers, ho 

_ and the study is very well written, but it is far a3 point of view; the author has » nothing to put . ern th 

‘a descriptive and impressionistic to be good over except general enlightenment and informa- the us 

scientific research, _ inasmuch as some objective _ tion for beginning students and the general pub- transp 


"statistical measurements might have been used He refuses to defend or ‘support ‘strongly times | 


advantage, some typological cornerposts particular theme or issue, but in dealing 

, might have been constructed to use as bench with many topics such as the tariff, taxes, farm - better; 
*y marks for restudy in later years, and, at the relief, or the school, for example, he recognizes heed t 
outset, it is in 3 the need for change > and the 
ine 
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REV IEWS AND NOTES 
‘structed as to topical headings, very readable, chapter ‘Babies Real Estate Values. 
and each | chapter is followed by a few upto: The reader is impresed with the author’ s ae 
date reference readings and a good set of dis- sound understanding of the effect of the develop- . 
cussion questions based on the text. It is use- ment of the city upon its present condition, the 
ful as an elementary source book, covering the frailty of human nature, and the interests that _ 
economics and sociology of agriculture, and the human beings have had in the past and have ~ 
relations of farm and urban interests. _Treat- in the present time. He gives great hope - - 


“ment” of controv ersial subjects such as the the improvement | of conditions even with 

ae tariff, ‘taxation, ‘rural school reform, the “AAA as they are, with politicians, the pressure groups, 

or ® and the like, are very fair; all — briefly and private enterprise. It is not only ioteresting 

there” are any criticisms which this. re- - with big. city pro oblems_ or with the betterment 

i - viewer would make, keeping i in mind the purpose of conditions within his own community. It is’ 

rses of the book, they are that in the first pace well illustrated with photographs; =| ae 

1ral the book tries to cover so much that it must Can Our Cities ‘Survive? Sert 

ges 4 necessarily be done only in summarial fashion. great detail each. of the items 

cial the second place, these summaries of topics the Town Planning Chart, which is really the 

the : are not” clearly woven together by any ‘central description of town planning in its various as- 

de- viewpoint or conceptual thread running through pects, adopted by the Fourth | C.1LA.M. Co on 
gh; the book. This is unfortunate, for one of the gress held in Athens in 1933. The author dis- f 
"greatest responsibilities of educators today is to cusses the planning of community from 

ten relate relevant bits into a whole and present — four angles—the dwelling (home life), work 4 


material in terms of a central viewpoint or frame (production), “recreation, and transportation. 
reference. The | book offered a a grand oppor The volume is profusely illustrated with 

Mm tunity for this, for ‘there is an especial need of photographs, charts, and sketches relating toa 

ith "bringing together the economic and sociological large number of cities throughout world. | 


the fi as spects of rural life within agriculture itself and The conditions described, for the most part, are 


IGAN LISKARI 


NIEDERFRAN 


University. of Maine stimulating: to the urban sociologist. 


New York Plans for By Curves ELAND Cleveland, 
Ropcers. New York: Harper and Brothers, 


, ; _ for relating these to the rest of the socio- econ- & unfortunate conditions of the community. 3 
both theoretical and practical. However, : appears at times as if there were nothing 
‘ice , this and other minor shortcomings of the book & good, nothing right, in the way large cities have = 
ind might well serve as challenges to teachers to developed and to correct the carers of the past, 
ich courses, ou evidently intende primarily or 


The Rorschach Technique By Brus o KLOpFER 


1943. Pp. xvi + 293. $3.00. 

Con Our Cities Survive? By Jose te TIS Sert. and LAS _ McGLasHAN tey. New 

4 Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942. York: W orld Book Company, 1942. Pp. =. 


s _ Clev eland Rodgers in New Y ‘ork Plans for the - It is always interesting to follow the dev elop- 

‘ment of a new method or technique in science. 
me ork up to the present = will first in some technical jou 
He paints an all- inclusive picture of New York- : 
ers, how they make a. living, and how they gov- 
He traces the development of ‘established writers in allied ‘fields whose 
“the use of land. _the political forces, may be upon by the new up- 
transportation, and other factors from. “earliest start. Then there will follow a period of years 
times to the present. vin which, if the method is of intrinsic value, a 
Pie wesied part is email to planning for a flow of further papers from other authors will 3 
better city in the future. - Specific problems which Ee the validity of the concepts or tech-— 
heed to be dealt with are described and some — niques, until all of a sudden the s ‘suspect will be ; 

of the ways with which they may be solved — found to have taken its place among the or onl 
are indicated. T he importance of maintaining dox and accepted procedures. 
population is ‘especially well presented in the this time the layman has got some inkling 
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VIEW 


technical aspects of the test which are intricate 
a ae references to it, even fiction may include | e~ detailed. Like the grammar of a foreign 
apparently knowledgeful statements concerning language, the scoring system must be thoroughly 
it. Its terminology | becomes « common usage, and mastered | before it can be advantageously used 
. =) mee as a tool. Such a scoring system, while it may 
_ Psychoanalysis, behaviorism, gestalt paychol- for a time make the learner lose sight of the 
“brain for the trees, is important in n that 
waves,’ ” are but a few examples from the field “makes the of a record objective, 
_ of psychology, of techniques which have reached uniform, and reliable. 
Rorschach method (a test of: fer, both as author and teacher, has done much, 
a based on the individual’s spontaneous responses: 5 not only to sharpen and refine it as a tool, but : 
ten n standardized inkblot pictures) is just: ‘to make it understandable and significant to 
emerging into that period where the public takes the bewildered 
notice of its existence. Twenty years of steady — Part III deals with the interpretation of the 
growth in the psychological periodicals has fol- scored record; ; that is, having discovered that 
- lowed Rorschach’s original presentation in 1921. a are certain psychological ingredients in 
ie ee. is particularly fortunate therefore that there _ an individual’s mental make up, and having 
coincides with this excursion into the limelight _ established the interrelationship of these various — 
a 
ae reliable and authentic textbook to which the component parts, we must know what such a 
enthusiastic would-be learner can turn, after distribution of psychological energies means in 
his first contacts with the method through popu- terms of behavior. Klopfer’ experience 
or pseudoscientific channels§ has enabled him to give to this ‘phase much that 
— Rorschach Technique by Bruno Klopfer i is essential to the beginner, and of value to the 
(Parts I, II, IIT) and Douglas: 
IV) is described by the scaler author as fol- me Part IV (Douglas Kelley) is an able presen- 
= lows “This book attempts for the first time tation of the use made of the Rorschach method 
to present the accumulated experience of twenty clinical _ Situations. In particular, the 
years of application (of the method) in terms acteristic "personality y patterns of the patient 
a technical description of the problems the with organic cerebral pathology, the schizo- 
r will encounter in his attempt to ad- phrenic, the the mentally de- 
ficient, the epilepti and the dep ressive states 
+ minister, score, and interpret a Rorschach rec es cien e epilep ic a p z 
ord. While this book is hardly ‘Sufficient as a are considered. This section is obviously not 
basis for self training it is hoped that ‘it will intended to bring the completely uninitiated 
be of considerable help when used in conjunc- reader to the point where he can make a dif. 
tion with other training facilities.” ’ This is a ferential diagnosis between the patient with . 
modest statement, and ‘the book ‘more than brain tumor the hysteric! will be of | 
I= "measures up to the authors’ hopes. peg reat interest, however, to the . clinical psycholo- 
I deals with the historical background gist, and to the physician has perhaps 
of this apparently unbelievably simple pro- referred such patients for a Rorschach test, 
cedure. Kerner in 1837, Binet in 1895, and but whose knowledge of ‘the actual character- 
hipple in 1910, all saw possibilities in of the personality, as revealed in the 


e of some sort of inkblot technique for de- test, is scant. ‘The psychiatric ‘social worker, 
a pret information about the personality ‘of the who may have felt the need for some objective 
observer, and thus antedated Rorschach him- method of estimating personality, will be amply 
- self. To Rorschach, a Swiss psychiatrist, how- rewarded by a study of the type of clinical: 
ever, goes the full ‘credit for realizing | the problems which come within | the the 
fact that it was by no means only test. 4 
4 content, or “what” is seen in these inkblot Al in all, the book is an important land- j 
3 pictures, that is significant, but rather “how” in ‘the development of method of per- 
@ the image is seen, and “where” on the blot it is — 3 sonality analysis which i is showing that it has 
aif located. . The R Rorschach — “technique therefore a Vitally important contribution to make at the 
turns” the understanding, recording, and present time. G Ag 
evaluating of the various perceptual components 
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D NOTES 


Urban Fringe. Proceedings of th A brief bibliography (which ‘omits 
Commonwealth Conference, University of very valuable papers of the old “Group % 
Oregon, April 16-17, 1942. Eugene: University nce and 
Oregon, 1942. Pp. iv 80. 75 cents. creas ‘in chniques are 


The 80-page the proceed 
of Oregon, April 16-17, 1942, , contains nine papers 
dealing with the rural- urban fringe. Four are by The United Nations: What They Are ond What 
members of the faculty; three by publi ofiials They May Become. By HENRI Bonnet. Chi- 
and members of local civic agencies; and two by rs cago: World Citizen ‘Association, 1942. Pp. 
George S. Wehrwein of the University of Wiscon- oa + 100. $0.25 ‘ “a 
sin, a pioneer in the study of the problems arising The United 


in those areas in which there has long been an un- 
controlled conflict between urban and rural BONNE Chicago: World Citizens 


ehrwein’ s opening paper sets the problem in ‘The first essay the present and 
“proper perspective against a background of European future collaboration betw een the United Nations. 
and American thought and experience. Six of the pa- The general conclusion is that little will be aint 
pers contributed by local men present the results of : by beating the Axis if the United States refuses to 
detailed and well-integrated studies of selected as- co- -operate in postwar world organization. rea ee qn 

pects of rural-urban problems in the vicinity of — ‘The second essay describes the “agreements on 
Eugene, Oregon. Another paper attacks the special objectives (to the end « of 1042) of the United Na- 

and more temporary problems — of areas in Be tions and states some of the differences still unre- ag 
vicinity of army -encampments. A second paper by solved. _ Emphasizes the necessity for a ‘continued 
throws light on the ‘manner: ‘in which postwar organization of the United Nations, 
several metropolitan | districts endeavored cal, economic, and military. 7 


example, by the creation of ‘an o over-all ad peel Thoughts of a Psychiatrist on the War and 
district with a broad array of powers; Madison, After. By ALANSON WHITE. New 
Wisconsin, _ by resort to a unique county- wide York: Paul B. Hoerber, 1919. Reprinted by 


toning ordinance designed to provide stabilizing The W iliam Alanson White Psychiatric 


controls for all types of land use, ranging from the 
most intensive uses at the heart of the city, t Foundation, Inc., » 1942. Fp. ¥ 2 


the least intensive uses in the cut-over forest areas ie In this se series of eight articles, first appearing as" 
in the outer reaches of the county, editorials in the journal Psychiatry, the author 
‘The symposium is a distinct and well- rounded _ attempts to derive the essential conditions for a 
contribution to American thinking on the subject. _ lasting peace through a modified psychoanalytic _ 

‘Tt demonstrates clearly that fringe problems occur _ interpretation of the phenomenon of war. Following — 
not only around our largest cities, but also around an introductory summary of individual and group — 

_ those which are not yet bedevilled by problems o development, war is analyzed in terms of ‘repres- 

- sheer size; it reveals ingenuity in developing tech sions and the love-hate struggle, with peace to be é 
_ niques which can be applied to similar studies else secured through balance and sublimation of these Be: i 
where; and it sets up guide-posts for those who © tendencies. Overlooking outmoded terminology and — 
would find their w ay toward solutions. The Univer- dependence o on a dubious organism-society analogy, — 

s y of — is to be congratulated on its achieve- this volume could easily have e been —_— 

mocracy 

by WILLIAMS ence. By Eric H. ‘Public. ‘Adminis ra- 

Washington, D.C.: American Council on _tion Service, No. Pp. 

Public Affairs, 1942. Pp. viii + 58. $1. il on 
Advantages, “techniques of Mr. “Biddle explains the administrative ma- 
the forum, panel, roundtable, listening, informal, _ chinery which enabled the British to stretch their 


-teading circle, correspondence circle, advanced, and slender manpower resources to meet the demands 


advisory types of discussion groups are presented °f analy all 


"briefly. The origin, values, and organization of Bducati 
‘discussion groups are discussed. A vivid description CE uCGHON in artim 
of the inception and development of a discussio 


Boston: Porter Beacon Street, 
is given An advisory group in action Pp. 224. not stated. 
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AMERIC. AN ‘SOCIOLOGIC CAL REVIEW 

The and comments on the _frazzle but it is coals to for anyone 
various sections of the author’s Handbook of Pri- ~ has - studied elementary sociology. The author re. 
vate Schools (26th edition). Mr. Sargent deals jects “instinct” as an explanation but. ‘relies: strongly 
riefly with almost ev erything touching on educa on “the fighting impulse,” the “emotions” (as if 
ion in wartime with many incisive reflections on 1 they were entities), and “incomprehensible, irra- 
the quoted and cited opinions of physical, biologi- thonal, and imponderable factors” (p. 135). Ne 
cal, and social scientists, educators, publicists, — tionalism is presented as a substitutive ‘reaction to 
men, and even literary men. He- has a critical, our loss of religion, and hence is recent and proba- 
EB dauntless, youthful mind. School teachers at all bly not very permanent. His conclusion is Possibly 


levels should be stimulated and inspired by these correct but his method of arriving at it is over. J 
_ sharp thumbnail sketches of the impact of the war simplistic. He underemphasized the role of profit 
seeking in the development and 


at 
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vt 191. Price not stated. 


of statements about the "curious customs 
and ideas of the Kannada- speaking castes. A large 
part of the material is from informants, or hearsay, 


from literary sources. : 


Reorganization of Public W Velfare in Michigan: 
A Study of the Transformation of a Social - 
Institution. By Ernest B. HArPER and 


them are petty rackets and the a 
led by incompetent but sincere crackpots; they 
were largely a depression phenomenon— ‘many 
= consist merely of a fanatic and a letterhead” 
alg _ (p. 179). It is probable that Strong does not mean 


ib pa rather that it is not likely to produce any large § Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Bul. 318, June 1942. 
oncerted organized movement in the United States Pp. 80. Price not stated. 


ore change dev he careful “historical-statistical study of “the 
1 : 


4 imply that anti-Semitism will soon disappear but _ Duane L. Grsson. East Lansing, Michigan: 


based on over 2000 interviews (by schedules) in six 

selected counties. Five sociological generalizations 

i ashington, DC: American Council on Edu- relevant to institutional growth tentatively 

cation, 1942. Pp. vi + 40. Price not stated. stated and three practical apglicetions of the analy- 
ea _ This is the first of the Council’s projected pam _ sis are made. All the schedules used and the data 
phiets to aid Americans to understand Asiatic cul tables appended. Both social -workers and 
tures, Primarily for high school readers but sociologists will be interested. 

shows the lag in the appearance of certain a and Income in the United States, 1921- 

1938. By BARGER. alume IV of 

Studies in Income and Wealth by the National 
National Consciousness. By w ALTER Seti LZBACH. Bureau 


Washington, D. Council on 2. Pp. 
: 1942. Pp. 391. $2.50. 
-ublic Affairs, 1943. Pp. xi + 168, $3.00 
cloth; $2.5 50 paper. capital formation data on a quarterly basis 


_ This well- documented argues its thesis toa ro to make them useful for business cycle analy : 
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